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Preface to the Third Edition 


This is a companion volume to our Elements 
of Civics which has been so well received both 
by the students and teachers of Civics and 
Politics as well as the general public. This is 
an appropriate time for a serious study of not 
only the general problems of civics but also for 
a detailed and critical study of the problems of 
Indian Administration. It is hoped that this 
small treatise will be found useful to all 
interested in the subject. 

In this Third Edition, an attempt has been 
made to make the book more useful by incor- 
porating additional matter on the Federal Court 
of India, Federal Railway Authority, and 
Reserve Bank, besides general revision of all 
chapters. 
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Cfa AFTER 1 
MOTHER INDIA 

Few of us realise that Mother India is a veritable 
museum of curiosities — cultural, economic, social, and 
political. Her geographical and physical conditions 
are largely responsible for the differences in the cus- 
toms and mannei’S, trades and professions, dress and 
food, and general life of the people in the different parts. 
Tlie vastness of the country may be understood from 
the fact that for quite a long time the whole laud was 
not known to the people beyond her frontiers. For 
example, Herodotus knew only the Punjab; the 
Europeans, in the Middle Ages, had merely heard of 
‘the land of spices’ in the east, which later came to be 
known as the East Indies. 

Vastness of the Country. — India lies to the south 
of the continent of Asia, lying between .o and 37 degrees- 
of parallels of North Latitude, and 07 and 99 degi'oes 
of lines of Longitiide. The Tropic of Cancer iJasses 
almost through the central part, thus dividing the 
country into two halves, th-e northern lying in the 
Temperate Zonelaud the southern in the Torrid Zone. 
Her greatest length from Nanga Parbat in Kashmir (o 
Cape Comorin in the south is 2,000 miles, and the 
greatest breadth from Sukkur in the west to the eastern- 
most poiirt of Assam is nearly 2,000 miles. The country 
is almost triangular in sh.ape. broadest in the north 
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where she is touccd in by mountain ranges, of which 
tho nimaljiynB are the most impregnable, and tapering 
tou'ards the sooth, tlie other two sides being bounded 
by an enormous sea-board almost 3,500 miles in length. 
The Himalayan ranges turn a little to the west where 
they form the north-west frontier traversed here and 
there by passes \Yhich have, at dilTerent periods of her 
histor>', allowed an access to vast invading hordes of 
foroignerr, though on many occasions, women and child- 
ren had not followed the invaders. This resulted in 
intermarriages between the new-comers and the old 
inhabitants of India. ‘‘Thus the piecemeal nature of 
successive conquests and the enforced intercourse bet- 
ween coiniucrors and conquered have produced a rema- 
rkable continuity of Indian civili/.aiion. Despite perio- 
dic invasions of the country by peoples of widely 
divergent races, religions and customs, many affluent 
streams luxve been absorbed into two particular systems’* 
— the one in raj^/a and the other in tbe Deccan, 

The total area ot India is 1,805,332 Sq. miles, of 
which Hritish India covers 1,094,300 sq. miles and the 
Indian states 711,032 miles. Thus in her extent of 
territory, India is equal to Europe minus Hussin, some 
ot the districts* in Itritisli India being as big as Bclgiuin. 

It i^ now r:\^y to understand why this vast 8ub- 
omttmmt has marked variations in tho cuBtorae, man- 
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Natural Divisions of India. — From the physical 
•point of view India has been divided into font natural 
divisions, viz, (1) the mountain region in the north, 
(2) the great plain in the north, or the great Indo-Gange- 
tic Plain, (3) the Table-land or the Deccan, and (4) the 
Coast-Strips. 

Each Division is ditferent from the rest. 

The Mountain Region of the North. — This region 
consists of the Biimalayas and their eastern and western 
off-shoots. The Himalayas are the highest mountains 
in the world. Everest, Gaurishanker and Kinchinchi- 
nga are the highest peaks. The Himalayas are not only 
very high but also very wide, and therefore stand like 
a huge wall on the northern boundary of India. The 
Karakoram mountain stands on the north-east of Kash- 
mir. Among the north-western ranges of the Him- 
alayas the Hindukush, the Suleman and the Kirthar 
ranges are important. Of the eastern off-shoots which 
traveTBo Assam and Burma, Garo, Khasi and Jantia Hills 
. (in Assam) and* Pegu Yoma, Arakan Yoma and Tennas- 
arim Yoma (in Burma) are important. These rajiges 
are intersected by large rivers. India derives very great 
advantages from the Himalayas. Over the high hills 
lie the important stations which are the sximmer resoits 
of people from the plains, of which Darjeeling, Nainitnl, 
Mussoorie, Bhowali, Simla, and Dalhousie are very 
famous. The whole of the mountain is covered with 
green trees which supply large quantities of useful 
timber to India. The monsoons from the sonthem side 
are checked byithe (Himalayas, and therefore the big 
northern plain gets plenty of rainfall. In the north- 
west corner lies the beautiful valley of Kashmir which 
is famous for its natural beauty in the world. Tlie 
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i5jL.*hiB, -part.. Many other external ’inavsiouR- from the- 
po;cth-'weBt ;'W,er6 made into . this plain... The riches of 
l;he plain attracted, the attention of the European nations 
too -who came and settled in Bengal. . Several important- 
plaqes Hke Panipat, Plassey, B>uxar, OawnporG, MeeimlH 
Hastin^ipur, . .. Patna, Kauebaia, Mithila,'’ Ayodhya, 
Mathura, Jhansi and Gwalior lie in this .plain. There- 
fore, this plain has a groat. historical importance. 

: The Deccani — Southern- India begins from the river 
Tapti.- This region is triangular and is surrounded on* 
dll the three sides by mountains. On the 'north stretch 
the Vindhya ranges, on -the east lie the Eastern Ghats 
and on the west are the Western Ghats. This table- 
land is highest in the west and slopes towards the east, 
therefore the rivers Godavai'i, Mahanadi, Kristna, and 
Gavery, all flow towards the east and fall into the Bay 
of Bengal. The soil is generally, rocky, hence there 
.are no canals, nor are wells easily dug. The cultivators 
collect water in huge tanks and then use it for in-igation. 
Only at the mouths of the big- rivers and their tiibutaries 
^o we find small tracts of alluvial and fertile land wliich 
is irrigated by the rivers. The noi-them pan of the 
Deccan is made of black soil which is very useful for 
grossing cotton which is, therefore, the chief product 

of that part. It is fromlthis tract that the Bombay mills 
.get their largest supply of cotton. In the south, Hilgiri 
hills are famous for their natural beauty. 

i - - 

, From the historical point of view, the Deccan has 
An importance .all its own. The rulers of the northern 
plain made repeated efforts to subdue the Deccan, hut 
the Vindhyas and the build, of the table-land did not 
•allow them to. succeed. For this reason, ancient culture, 
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big rival’s — the Indus, the Ghnges, the Jiiirma and the 
Brahnmputra < rise f tom the Hitnalayaa and 
extensive plains very fertile. To the south Of th|ft 
mountairiT at its foot, is the fcraf full of inn files in vrliicii 
•the wild beasts abound. 

The Indo-Gangetic Plain.— It is a very big quadtan- 
galar plain watered by the fatuous rivers of India — tho 
Indus, tho Chinfies, the Jumna and the Brahmaphtra 
and their tributaries. These rivers, rise from thb Him- 
alayas which are covered with pefpetnal snow, and 
therefore even in the Summer the rivers are full of 
water The irreateSh height of the plain is 1,000 feet. 
The height increases as we travel upwards from thfe 
mouths of the rivers. The rivers cut the biggest stones, 
reduce them to powder in their rapid course near tho 
mountains, and spread the alluvial soil on their banks, 
and for tliis reason the plain is very fertile. As the 
rivei's f.ow smoothly and slowly lower down, through, 
the plains, they are very useful for irrigation, and many 
Canals have heeii cut from them. This plaid' stretches 
from the HiUiahiyn.s right upto the Vindhyas, and from 
the North-West • Frontier Province upto the eastern 
boundary of Bengal, and therefore, contains the Punjab, 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Beha’r, Orissa, 
liengal, nortlieru part of (Neutral Provinces, and Raj- 
putana. The whole of the plain, except the desert o*f 
Ra3i>'duna and hilly tracts of (Jentral Provinces, is tho 
granary of India. Wheat, barley, maize, cotton, rice, 
jnte and opium, arc all largely grown here. For that 
this plain is the most thickly populated part of 
India. A part of the plain, comprising the valleys of 
th^ It\dus and the Ganges, is called Ar^/avariu, because 
when the Aryans Came into India they at first settled 
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itttbMB. .part-., : ;Many otKev external -inavsionfv from the- 
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Mathura, Jhansi and Gwalior lie in this .plain. There- 
fore, this, plain has a groat. historical importance. 

:: : .The Deccan 1 — Southern- India begins from the river 
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the Vindhy a ranges, on the east lie the Eastern Ghats 
and on the west are the Western Ghats. This table- 
land is highest in the west and slopes towards the east, 
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of Bengal. The soil is generally, rocky, hence there 
^re no canals, nor are wells easily dug. The cultivators 
qollect water in huge tanks and then nse it for irrigation. 
Only at the months of the big- rivers and their tributaries 
<?p we find small tracts of alluvial and fertile land which 
is irrigated by the rivers. The northern part of the 
Deccan is made of black soil which is very usefitl for 
growing cotton which is, therefore, the chief product 

of that part. It is fromithis tract that the Bombay mills 
.get their largest supply of cotton. In the south. Nilgiri 
hills are famous for their natural beauty. 

. Fropa the historical point of view, the Deccan haS 
nn importance all its own. The rulers of the northern 
plain made repeated efforts to subdue tbe Deccan, but 
the yindhyas and the build, of the table-land did not 
iillow them to. succeed. For this reason, ancient culture. 
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and cu8tom8 are preserved to this day more in tho‘ 
Deccan than in the plain. The Hindu temples of the 
Deccan are very famous, particularly the beautiful 
temples of Madura. The Deccan is also the field of 
Maratha glory. Here are Vijoynagar, Surat, Beringa- 
patam, Madura and Mysore, famous in history, past a<^ 
well as present. 

Modern civilisation has taken greater strides in nor- 
thern than m£8outhem India. This is due to the lack 
of railway communic^itions in the south, and the sparse- 
ness of population on account of improductiveness of 
the soil. The big states of Hyderabad and Mysore form 
part of the Deccan. 

Thel Coast-Strips. — Mountains, called tlie Eastern 
Ghats and Western Ghats, run parallel to east and 
west coasts of India. Between the l^rstein Ghats and 
the east coast lies a broad plain called the eastern coast- 
strip which is an important part of Madras presidency.* 
Similarly, between the Western Ghat and the west- coast 
lies the narrow atrip of land, called the western coast-^ 
strip which forms a part of Bombay presidency. The 

following is a comparative description ot the two’ 
coast-strips : — 

(1) The eastenr coast-atrip is broader than the wes- 
tern, and, therefore, much more cultivated. It grows 
small maize, bajra, rice, etc. in abundance. The Kris-- 
tna, the Godavari and the Mahanndi have made fertile 
deltas along the cast coast. But the western coast-strip 
is narrow, has a very heavy rainfall, and produces 
large qunntites of fruits, cocoanuts. spices, etc. Only 
turn rivers of* southern India, the Narbada and the 
Tapti, flow towards the west, but they do not make 
any delta. 
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(2) The Western Ghats, being very much higher 
than the Eastem Ghats, cheolc the monsoon 
rising from the Arabian sea. and therefore the 
raintall on the narrow coast strip is so great 
that large quantities oE water are stored up 
high on the hills, and hydroelectric works 
have been constructed. The electric current 
is carried to work the Bombay mills, while the 
water is used for fruit growing. But the Eastem 
Ghats being less high, there is less rainfall, 
and the soil being less rocky, there is more 
cultivation. 

(3) The eastem coast-stiip has the seapoi'ts of 
Madras, Pondicherry, etc., while Bombay, 
Daman and Diu are the natural ports on the 
west . 

(4) The waster n' coast-stnp has a pecultar historical 
importance. Its northern part is called ‘Svra- 
ftfra' or ^ M(t}i(irastr(i' It haS many hill-forts and 
valleys which foTTued the field of Maratha 
glory in the eighteenth century. It was here 
that Shivaji had given proof of his wonderful 
courage and military talents. On the contrary, 
the foreigner's easily subjugated the eastem 
part of the Deccan, and here the French and 
the English several times fought for the esta- 
blishment of their supremacy in India. 

These physical conditions are largely responsible 
for tne great differences in climate, from the extreme 
cold in the Himalayan region to the great heat of Sind, 
and for the different products in the several parts of 
the country with consequent varieties of food in the 
several provinces, the dress of the poeple, their manners- 
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attd their difi’ereht levels of mtelligence. The profound 
iahuence of these diversities in the physical environ- 
pieuts of the counliy upon tlie people India can Iiardly 
be ovei'CStijuated* 

The People of India— Histonuns opine that the 

Aryans were the tivst to enter India iroin the north- 

west. Foi* a considerably long time tl)ey settled m the 
, 1 ^ 

Punjab where they carried on their peaceful pursuits. 
But hirer on, due to nattiral rise of other races they 

'f- f , 

f(j)rced their way further inland > thus coming into 
contact with the Kols and the Dravidians who wer 
forced })y the snjHjrior strength and culture of the Aryans 
to cross the Vindhyas and occupy the soiithern country. 
In tnis way, the Vindhyas divided India into two racial 
and, to some extent, cultural halves, the north ramaining 
mainly Aryan in extraction and the south mainly 
Dravidian Successive invasions of new tiibes and races 
^rom the north-west, chief of them the Greeks, the 
Sakas, the Yueh-Chis, the Hnns, the Scythians, the 
Iranians, the Mongols and the Muslims, led to the for- 
mation of mixed races which occupied distinct parts of 
the country. From the north-east as well some foreign 
nei^a entered India through narrow passes, but their 
ipliuence on the inhabitants of this country was not 
appreciable. 

The peoples of India have been divided into Seven 
main physical types : — 

(D'i Tuyko-Ira Ilians. They wore formed by a 
fusion of the Turks and the Persians, witli a preponde- 
rance of the fonner. They are the Baluchis and* 
Afghans inhabiting the Baluchistan Agency and the. 
North-West Frontier Province. They are a very hardy 
rad warlike people and at present contribute large con- 
tingents to the Indian .Army. 
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"‘{2) The Indo-Ai'i/uns are' considered us the direct 
•descendants of the original ^ryan invaders and occnj)y 
th'e Punjab, Raiputana and Kashmii', forming the bulk 
of the Khatris, Rajputs, and date. 

(d) The Aruo-DravUlians, as the name connotes, 
Tvere formed by an inter-mixture of tne Indo-Aryans 
and Dravidians with a larger proportion of 'the former. 
They occupy the "Dnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Parts of Rajpittana. and iJihai;. . , . ■ - 

^ {4) .TIie:,Mongol-Dfavidia}is, found in Bengal- and 
Bihar, represent the, mixed type of the Mongols and 
the Dravidians, with a certain element of Aryan blood , 
in the higher castes. 

(5) The Mongoloids, are found in the Himalayan 
region (including Nepal, Assam and Burma) 

(6) The Segthio-Denvidians, formed by a blending 
of tire Scythians and Dravidians, comprise fchoMarhathu 
Brahmans, the Kumbis and the Coorgs. 

(7) The Dravidians are by far the only original 
type and extend from Ceylon right upto the Gangetic ’ 
valley; though at present they ai'e modified by degi’eeS 
of admixture of the Aryans, Scythians and Mongoloids. 

It must, however, be remembered that although 
a casual observer will not find it difficult to distinguish 
the one type fi’om the other, he will not be able to say 
at what particular stage the change from the one typo 
to.the other really takes place. 

. Languages of India — What is true of the racial 
epmposition of Indian peoples is equally true of the 
languages spoken in India. The country is so vast and,, 
till lately, the means of communication were so rare 
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and difficult that one single Innguugo Iiad no chance 
whatever of becoming the spoken language of the 
peoide. Moreover, as various invading hordes entered 
India, they brought their own language along with 
their customs and institutions. These languages inter- 
mixed with those already spoken in the country, thus^ 
producing mixtures of varying degrees. 

It is generally estimated that at present about 
150 languages are spoken in India, with innumerable 
dialects. As the map shows these languages may,, 
however, be roughly grouped into in 19 classes each of 
which consists of a number of languages. Another 
import-ant point to remember is the fact that Prakrit 
( old Sanskrit ) and Persian are responsible forgiving 
rise to a number ol! modem Indian languages. 

The principal languages belong to three categories: — 
( 1 J Avijon languages including Hindi, Bengali, Behari, 
Oriya, Kajasthani, Marathi, Gujrati, and Punjabi; 
(2) Dravidian languages include Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kanarese; {^3) Indo-Chinese including 
Assamese, Tibbeto-ChineSe, Pashto, Balooh, and Sindhi 
are largely imports from the north-west. 

The linguistic areas of India do not coincide with 
the political areas, the latter being the result of accident, 
administrative convenience and even whims of those 
responsible for carrying out administrative duties. 
Pof example, in the Madius presidency alone no lesa 
Uian four distinct languages, viz. Telugu, Tamils 
Malayalam and KnnareSe are spoken. Other provinces 
ton have similar problems. 
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TTic Speako's of Imptortant Languages according to 
the Census of lOSl (in thousands^) were : — 


Western Hindi 

71,547 

Kanarese 

11,206 

Bengali 

53,469 

Oriya 

8,994 

Telugu 

26,374 

Gujrati 

10,850 

■Marathi 

20,890 ' 

Bunnese 

8,854 

Tamil 

20,412 

Malayalam 

9,138 

Punjabi 

15,830 

Lahnda 

8,566 

Rajasthani 

13,898 

1 


Of ■ all the 

languages. 

Hindi which is a 

mixtnre 

of Sanskrit and 

Pei'Sian 

is by far the mosf 

popular 


Tatignage. 

• “Tlie necessity ot n common mecliiini ol; convei'Sation 
and interconrSG ’tv'liicli has given rise to bi-lingnalism 
and the consequent displacement of tiibal languages^ 
has formed the subject of a considerable amount of 
discussion and suggestion during the last decade and a 
good deal has been wi-itten on the possibility of a lingua 
franca for India. 'I'he combined speakers of Eastern 
and Westem Hindi considerably exceed in number the 
strength of any other individual language in India, 
and if \ve add to these two languages Bihari and 
Rajasthani wliich so resemble Hindi as to be frequently 
returaed under that name in the census schedules, we 
get well over 100 millions of speakei’S of tongues which 
have some considerable affinities and cover a very large 
area of noitheni and central India., In their pure forms 
these four languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common ele-- 
meht in the main laiiguages of northern and central 
India which renders their speaker’s, without any great 
conscious change in their speech, mutually intelligible 
to one airother .aird this common basis already forms an 
approach to a lingua franca over a largo part of India.’* 
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Ever since the rise of the NationaliBtrMovemeoit in India, 
the bitter controversy between Hindi and Drdn for 
becoming Ihipun fravca of India is rapidly declining 
rtnd Hindus and Mnslims now generally agree that the 
one national language of the coimtiv must he Hindii^tanif 
which is a happy combination of Hindi and Urdn 
without prepondemnce of Sanskrit or Peman. In factj 
Hindustani has now become so xmpular that it can ‘ be 
fairly well understood in almost eveiy pait of India, 
quite as much as Fi'ench in Europe. The greatest na- 
tional organization of India, namely, the Indian National 
Congi'ess has now adopted Hindustani as the principal 
medium of its deliberations, though English is still 
used in its official papers as well as by non-Hindustani 
■ speaking delegates in their speeches. 

Other Differences in India — Besides racial and 
linguistic differences which divide the Indian people 
into many gi’oups, there are other factor's too that make 
them a heterogeneous mass. They profess different 
religions, worshipping their own gods and deities. Their 
social customs too in the various provinces and states 
are not exactly similar. Economic conditions too diticr 
though not very widely, for agriculture is the basic 
indrrstry of tlie people. 1 21 the political structure of 
India we find considerable difference between British 
India and the Indian States on the one hand and the 
Indiair States inter ac on tlie other. Due to the varying 
geogi'apliical conditions they also diff er in their di'eases, 
food, and intellectual and physical development. 

. Fundamental Unity of India — Many European 
w.riter.s have indulged in calling India a continent 
made up of luntiy sjnaller countries and on this account 
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the's- dent' 'it one nationality. In support of their 
contentiou they specially emphasise the difference in 
languages, customs, religions' of the people and even 
the physical features of the counti*y. They assert that 
India cannot . become one nation- A careful examina- 
tion of their statement and the conditions in India 
prevailing at present in the light of her heritage, wotild 
show that fundamentally India is one country and one' 
nation. 

■ 'Let us examine the basis of the fundamental unity 
of ihdia. Cutoff from the rest of the world by high 
mountain ranges on one side and separated from the 
WdHd on the other sides by the sea, India has developed 
in this isolation of hers u unique civilization of her, 
b\vh which can be easily distinguished not only from 
the civilization of other non-Asiatic countries but even 
from that of the other Asiatic countries lying on her 
bordeis. It is not at all difficult to distinguish between 
Indian culture and the culture of the rest of the world. 
True, the frequent invasions of different tribes from the 
north-west brought Indians in contaet with foreigner’s 
of various races and tribes. But it is a strange pheno- 
menon of Indiair history that never had the newcomers 
succeeded iir wiping out the principles and practices 
of the original Indians, particularly those of the Aryans 
instead of assimilating in their own system whatever 
was Indian they allowed themselves, rather they were 
forced, to be absorbed in the specially all-absorbing 
Indian system. Even the Mussalmans who were the 
last invaders from the north -’vvest had to adapt them- 
selves to the new environments in which they were 
placed. No better example could be cited of this than 
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several hundred years of their living in this conntrx 
there has been so much of co-operation between the 
Hindus and Mussalmans that it is easier to distinguish 
})etween the Indian Muslim and a non-Indian Muslim 
than between an Indian Muslim and an Indian Hindus 
The Mussalmans oE countries outside India had looked 
upon Indian Mussalmans as foreignei'S, whereas the 
Indian Mussalmans bom and brought up in this country 
call her as mucli their Mother-land us the Hindus. The 
gi-eatest credit for bringing about this sense of Indian 
nationality in the minds of the Mussalmans belongs f» 
those tar-sighted Muslim rulers of India who had 
wisely given up their non-Indian feelings and made 
this country their permanent home; most notable among 
them was Akbar the Great, who had showed great pru* 
dence in trying to wipe out all the differences between 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans and established an. 
empire which was Indian in all respects. 

Soria! and PoJiiicaJ. — Ever since the Vedic age the 
rulers oE India had looked upon this whole country- ^ 
one unit. It is true that at different periods in Indian 
History there had been separate kingdoms in this land 
but there was no estrangement between them and even 
at times all these kingdoms owed allegiance to the su* 
preme ruler whom they looked upon as their over-lord 
(iv Phaky(n'nrtf Rffja, though at the Same time these 
kingdoms, small uv large enjoved very great local 
autonomy. Ancient history affords examples of various 
Uajas having successfully embarked upon extensive 
oonqucstH assuming the title of Chnkravarti Haja^ 
notable among them were Maharaja Dasharath^ bis sow 
UamChamliM. Yudhistbira, Ajutahatru, Viknnadityu, 
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Chandra Gnpta, Asoka and Harsha. They did nob even 
look upon the distant parts of their empire as foreign • 
land. . They treated it as their own land, thus giving 
political and imperial nnity to the whole system. 
Dashratha once spoke of his empire in these words : — 
Mine are tlie tribes in eastei'n lands , 

And those toko dwell on Sindh’s sands, ^ 

Mine is Surastra far .awaj/, 

. Suvvira’ s realm- admits niy sway ; 

■ ■ ' My bests the Southern nations fear, ' ■ ' • 

' ’ The Aryas and the. Vanyas hear, ■ 

And as Lord iwramount I reign 
• O'er Mayadha tip the .Mafsya’ s pleiin, 

' MCansal and Kasi’ s wide domdiiv 

All Rich iiv treasures of the mine ■ • 

;• In golden, corn, sheep, goats and kine. 

As late as the 3rd century B. C. Asoka attempted- 
wide .conquests and. through his religious zeal and his 
paternal care of his; subjects -he gave- to his extensive 
empire. a unity .which was atonce 'unique and admirable.. 
Harsha was the lastj.Hindu Emperor who wasi uble.to> 
keep, the various parts of, his empire in' India knit 
together. After .his,, death, and probably due -.to the 
weakness of his successor the imperial^ system lost its 
strength and the local rajas assumed their independen- 
cei And dhring the turmoil of the 8th and 9th centu- 
ries Rajput families established their different kingdoms 
in northern India. They idolized chivalry which led 
to fierce wars even amongst themselves. They did not 
rise to the lofty conception of national unity and 
though for a time an attempt was made to establish 
a confederate state, particularly under Prithviraj. tlieir 
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mutnal jealousies did not allow tho happy consumioa- < 
tion of the ideal. 

Later on, the Muslim conquest of India proved in 
the long run a unifying factor, paiiicularly under 
Akbar and Aurangzeb, v/hen almost the whole of 
India was under one political system. Who can dispute 
the fact that, other things apart, British rule in India 
has succeeded during these 150 years in unifying the 
country politically and economically and the present 
attempt to establish an All-India Federation is the 
happy ideal for realising one nation-hood of India under 
one political system ? 

The social life or the whole country is one, their 
festivals are generally the same in all parts of the 
country ; the Hindus who form the bulk of the popu.- 
lation have the same scriptures^ and institutions and 
almost similar social customs. Coming to ancient 
cultui’e which forms an important part of their human 
heritage, the Indian Muslims, at least 95% of whom 
are converts from the Hindu fold, too do not feel any 
estrangement particularly in the rural areas ( and we 
have to attach the greater importance to what happens 
in tho villages than to the events in the cities, for the 
real India is in our villages ) where on occasions of 
festivals and other social gatherings Hindus and 
Musalmans rub shoulders together, feeling that they 
are all Indians. 

■Religious pilgrimages and the religious aspect 
of Hindu culture have been a potent factor in keeping 
the different parts of the country together. Tho 
Hindus, be they inhabitants of northern India or of 
the Ilcccan, look upon Indians holy rivers as their own. 
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Tie inhabitants of Madras and Bengal go on pilgrimages 
to Mathura, B.rindabanij Kashi: and Badrinath. The 
people of northern India, simBarly, go to Jagannath 
Puri, Dwarika and Eameshwaram. These pilgi-images 
too have helped India to retain her identity. The 
customs, manners, dresses and feelings of one imovince 
easily spread in otlier parts of the country, and inter- 
provincial travels create a wonderful bond of national 
unity. The various fairs held at sacred places are 
attended by visitors from all provinces. A visit to 

important holy places will show that rich and philan- 
thropic persons of all provinces have constructed' 
Dharmshalas, Maths, Gurdwaras, Ghats and Temples 
in distant parts of the country and thus given a practical 
proof of their patriotism'. 

Economic Unity , — Ever since days of old Indians 
have been attaching the greatest importance to spiritual 
advancement. Therefore, hero in this country acquisi- 
tion of wealth and material objects is considered inferior 
to realisation of God and worship of gods. Indians are 
so intensely religious that they look upon worldly 
progress as only a means and not the end of human 
life. Therefore, they are mostly agriculturists, and 
agriculture is the mainstay of Indian life. Even internal 
trade has been confined to agricultural products of those 
articles that are necessary for leading a simple life. 
Besides this the whple counti-y has the same cycle 
of seasons and climatic influences. The cultivators, 
throughout the country, depend upon the one rainy 
season for the success of their labours. And the 
Himalayas give rain to Northern and Central India 
and the Vindhyas and the Ghats to Southern India in 
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one and the same Reason. The monsoons strike against 
the mountains and distribute their 'rich contents in the 

I ^ . ■ ,, , 

form of rains. So that ftoin the economic point of view 
India is one country. 

The Rise of Nationalism' in Moda'n India . — In coun-^ 
teracting the evil effects' of the apparent diversity in 
the various parts of India and to establish harmony 
the nationalist movement in modern India, particularly 
under the aegis of the Indian National Confess and 
other all-India political organisations like the Liberal 
Federation, has been. ,a,.yery, successful .factor. This 
has been followed by the organisations, economic, social 
copDimunal and religious, on an All-Ipdia basis which 
hold their annual conferences in, the various , province^ 
and successfully remove all points of differences and 
create a powerful national sentiment, thus enabling, the 
people of this country to call India th^ir motherland, 
a sentiment whose value; can neyer be^ overestimatedr 
Thus India, is one country, which Jias' one system of 
civilization, one sentiment of nationality, community 
of economic, social and cultural interests and one politi- 
cal system, even though the people speak various 
languages and have a variety of custopas,, manners and 
dress, as these ar^ mainly due to vastness of the county 
and her varim\s physical featnres. This national unity 
lias received a further impetus on account of the rapid 
rise of the conception of nationalism throughout 
the world. 



CHAPTER II 

SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA 

India iB thfe moBt important representative of 
' eastern culture. Her civilisation has a unique place 
in the ■world. This is seen in the social life of her 
peoples, the basic principles governing its structure 
being fundamentally different from those of other 
nations. 

Distinguishing Features of Indian Social Life. 

Broadly speaking, there are three distinguishing 
, features of Indian social life. Firstly, it is mainly 
■ rural. Nearly ninety percent of the Indians live in 
about seven hundred thousand villages. This prepon- 
■derance of the rural population is the direct result of 
agriculture being the chief occupation of the people 
I Ancient Hindu society was, from its very cultural 
*nd spiritualistic turn of mind, rooted to the land il 
cnltivated. It was governed by patriarchal principles, 
and each family, when it grew in numbers, settled in 
a village of its own. Just as in the family, so in the 
village the oldest male was the recognised leader. 
This did not mean that the patriarch was in any way a 
self-willed leader. On the other hand, village life, sur- 
rounded by nature and depending upon free cooperation 
of the villagers, became intensely democratic in spirit. 
! This democratic and rural feature of our life persists in 
all our institutions which guide our daily activities. . 
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Secondly, om' society is marked by the joint-family 
system. The obedience due to the eldest male in the 
family, or in che house, arose primarily out of his 
being the chief bread'-Svinner and the owner and 
holder of property in his^ owe name. The joint- 
family system is oomtaon Id all the important commu' 
nities in India, the Hindus, the Muslims. and the Sikhs, 
In no other country of the world is the system in 
vogue to such a great extent as it is in India. It is 
based upon the double conception of duty and jights. 
in, fact, the family is the smallest social unit in whi^ 
man realises his intrinsic social nature, obseiwing its 

rules, fulfilling his obligations and enjoying hiS righto. 
Being ‘ based upon bVood-relation§hip, ^'joint-family 
s^^stom creates a natural bond of affinity between tlie 
various membei'S that compose the family, It'iS heto 
that the individual leanis bis first lessons in the 
art of a corporate life, obeying when it is his duty to 
do so and commanding when it falls -to his lot to 
command. The joint-family system has, however, 
its merits as well as demerits. Its usefulness may bo 
easily seen in the spirit of discipline it fostei*s among 
men and women by training them in the elementary 
lessons of obedience and interdependence. As there 
x8 a division of labour between the members of the 
family, each one undorstnnfis his or Ijer duties woD, 
The bread-winner of the family — unfortunately in 
most cases one single individual — makes sacrifice of 
his own likes and personal iuicrosts in orrlor to keep 
his dependants satisfied, and thus learns cl arity and a 
spirit of self-denial which enables him lo lire in a sim- 
ple manner and devote his energies to the service 
of his family memborH whose rosrect he undoubtedly 
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wins. In this way the joint-family is .a State in 
miniature. Another advantage of the system is the 

guarantee it affords for a united life which 'does not 
run any risk of solitude or helplessness. On the 

other hand, the system has produced certain evils. 
The male membcra, even when they grow of age and 

are in a position to earn and thus not only to lesson 
the burden imposed upon a single bread-winner of 
the family but also to increase the amenities of life 
resulting from a better financial position of the family 
‘often times neglect their duty, remain idle and become 
almost like parasites living on the income of another. 
The expenses of the family increase but the. income 
does not increkse propoifionately. This then leads to 
poverty which is undoubtedly the greatest curse of 
the country. The single bread-winner is forced to 
sacrifice his personal interests too much. Ho feels 
the burden of supporting his dependants too great and 

yet those who can share with him the responsibility 
do riot come forward to help the family by engaging 

themselves in productive work. When, unfortunately 
the bread winner falls ill or is incepacitated, the family 
is practically driven to starvation and it takes > quite a 

long time before it returns, if at all,- to normal life, 
either on his recovery or on another man’s coming 
forward to shoulder the responsibility which then 
falls to liis lot and for which he had not trained him- 
self in time.- It is mainly due to the joint-family 
sj-stem that there is a lack of proper initiative among 
our youngmen who consider it as a matter of course 
that so long as the bread-winner of the . house is alive, 
it .is no concern of theirs to apply their energy to produc- 
tive efforts. Many a happy family has thus- beeii 
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ruined. What is really’ needed is that "while the 
System may continue in a modifed form, eveiy male, 

and in many cases even female, who comes of age 
must come forward to share the responsibility of 
Buppoiting the family, by engaging in productive work, 

each one according to his or her taste and capacity, 
BO that all may live more happily than ever before. 
In this way the family can save something for the 
rainy day* and to meet non-recurring or unforeseen 
expenses in connection with merriages, other religious 
and social ceremonios, and unfortunate illness in the 
family. In short, the old conservatism must yield 
place to the new requirements of society in the modem 
times. Such a change will ceitainly lead to greater 
prosperity of each individual member af the family 
and it will thus contribute to the cumulative welfare 
of rhe community and the countiy. 

Thirdly, Indian bocial life is largely permeated 
with spiritualistic ideals. It is the result of early 
training of the childem, the Hindus pinning their 

faith in the teachings of the Gita and the Uamaywn 
the Muslims in the Cluvan and the Sikhs in the 

teachings of their One marked feature of 

this tendency is that an Indian would be more 
inclined to adapt himself to adveiflo circumstances 

and feel contentment in them than to try to adopt 
better and other means of improving the material 

Bide of life, forgetting that spiritual of religious 
attainments do not mean subjecting oneself to 
edversity wliich can be removed. An average 

Indian will talk more philosophically than others, 
attributing his unhappy lot to divine will and similar 
imaginari’ and unknown rcosonfi rather than lo his 

lack of effort, for he believes that :tho end of his 
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life is coxmnTinioii with his .Maker. He will tolerate 
misery and hardships inflicted by others, thinking 
that it was so willed by God. While spiritnal'' life 

maybe good, he does not realise that physical im- 
poverishment and material degradation too constitute 
' an impediment to a right way of living. It mnst, how- 
' ever, bo observed that with the rapid growth of educa- 
tion and our contact with other countries this tendency 
'is decreasing day by day. . , 

Caste System in India. — ^No description of the social 
life of India is complete' without a mention of the caste 
system. Indians are socially divided into castes or 
Jatis. The present system is, however, entirely different 

from the original one. In olden days among the 
Aryans, society was divided into four varnas according 
to the duties prescribed. The Brahmans were those 
who were entrusted with the chief duty of priestly and 
educational work. The Kshattriyas were the wariior 
and ruling community. The Vaishyas concerned them- 
selves with agriculture, trade and other wealth produ- 
cing pursuits. The Shudras were generally the non- 
Aryans who though quite large in numbers, were intelle- 
ctually unfit for any of the above mentioned duties and 
'were, therefore, engaged in serving the three othet 
varnas. This classification of society was based upon 
the principle of division of labour, each person doing 
the work for which he or she was natirrally equipped. 
The varna of a pei'Son was determined generally by his 
or her own capacity and capability, and ti-ansference 
from one varna to another was not unknown. This 
classification had resulted in specialisation, and there- 
fore society lived happily. 

' In course of time the system became so hai’denOd 
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and conservative that it^ degenerated into the caste 
system based solely upon birth and without any regard 

to one’s fitness for work. As time went on, castes be- 
came further subdivided into sub-castes and so on, till 
each sub-caste was determined by the vocation it follo- 
wed. For example, those who did the work of black- 
smiths formed a distinct caste ; those who were engaged 
in wood-work became knovm as carpenters. These 
castes and sub-caates, now numbering hundreds, while 
maintaining the continuity of vocations, seriously 
affected the larger interests of society by denying to 
children bom in one sub-caste the proper initiative and 
opportunities to follow other vocations than that of 
their own caste, for which they were naturally more 
fitted. Society thus disintegrated, and while each 
caste, through its own* caste panchayat, maintained 
its purity and identity, jealousies between various 
castes aiul sub-castes led to serious dissensions and 
disabilities. 

The Deihn^scd fiullcrod the most in this 

process of disintegration. The snb-castes engaged in 
doing the meanest services to society, like skinning of 
dead animals, removing of nightsoil, and the like, were 
in course of time relegated to the lowest strata of society 

and came to be looked upon ns untouchables. Though 
originally their, untouch ability was connected with 
the work they pcrfoimod, later on it came to bo 
associated with meinl)orship of their castes and 
cointiiunities. Cousctpicntly.tliosci i)ooplo remained uu- 

lool:e<l after l)y the State, and illiteracy poverty and 
economic dependonco upon others led to their further 
dclorioration botli socially and economically. These 
tinjufititinl)le disabilities of the so-called depre.sscd 
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classes-ate partly religious, ' partly social, but mostly 
economic. With .regard, .to ..religious disabilities, the 

,most important are that though they are claimed by the 
.Hindus as belonging to themselves, they are denied the 
right to enter the inner jiarts of temples and in certain 

places, particularly in South India, they are not allowed 
.even to walk on the streets adjacent to the temples. 
.Secondly, they are not allowed to send their children to 

the schools where the children of , high caste Hindus 
•study. ' In the towns and 'villages, they are usually 

tegrbgatod in particular ' place's Avliich are not so well 
looked after by the public 'bodies as’ the 'quarters inha- 
'biled by 'caste Hindus. 'They 'are not allowed tlic use 
of wells' of' the caste Hilidus. ' From the economic point 
of view also the depte^'sed classes are gi’eat sufferers. 

' They are ' not admitted to public services in sufficient 
numbers, ‘partj’^ on acebuhi'df their educational back- 
wardness, and partly on 'account of the posts so far having 
"been the monopoly ‘of the higher castes. They are 
generally poor because they follow vocations which are 
the least remunerative and in which they have to de^ 
end upon the good will of their speial superiors. Illite- 
racy and non-conract with higher strata of society have 
resulted in the members of the depressed classes 

contracting evil habits like drinking and carion eating, 
'etc; they take loans* from creditors who are in ho 

'way very frtendly to tbeih. Thus the exhorbitant rates 

of interest they have Id pay further increase their 
•^economic difficulties. ’ ' 

■ All this shov/s ' that' though sotae of the disahili- 

• 'ties of the so-called depressed classes are due to the 
social customs .introduced by the high caste Hindus 

and some of . the religious injunctions of the priestly 
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.class, the others like uncleanliaess, drinking and eating 
food which would not be even touched by the high 
caste Hindus, are of their evm creation. It is, however, 
true that for some time past several social and quasi- 
religious bodies like the Aryasamaj, the Brahmsamaj, 
the Salvation Army, etc., are doing their best to ameli- 
orate the condition of the depressed classes, without 
which, it has now been fully realised, the pTogress of 
the country, socially, economically and politically, 
cannot be effected, for these depressed classes number 
about 20 percent, o! the total population or 30 percent, 
of the Hinnus in In<tia. Even the State had so far neg- 
lected the interests of these unfortunate people. And 
It was only when the Govemment took steps to reco- 
mmend the granting of further political reforms that 
the problem of the depressed classes \ attracted their 
attention and evidence was produced before the Simon 
Commission to show that unless the depressed classes 
wore given separate political Tcprcsentation and special 
safeguards in the constitution their lot would not be 
improved. But in this effort only the political aspect 
of the problem was emphasised, not the social and 
economic aspect which was tlm crux of the problem. 
The Simon Commission, however, admitted that ‘^There 
is a slow but real improvement beginning in some areas. 
Is is beyond doubt that there are those among the higher 
cafte Hindus who Imve laboured zealously in the causo 
of the depressed classes, and not without effect; the mie- 
rions have done vplcndid work in giving them a new 
dignity and a new' hope; and w*e must mention with 
admiration the othirts w hich we saw being made by the 
Sa/ration Army for some of the mosi, degraded** 
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The' Indian Nationdl CongresB also took np the 

amelioration of the depressed classes hnder' the guida- 
nce of Mahatma Garidhi who na'nied them Harijans 
(people' of God) in order to remove the sti^a of a ba^ 

nomenclature. "Under his inspiration the movement 
hah made rapid strides. More schools are being opened 
for their children. More scholarships fp^r every stage 
of cdii cation are being offered to them by non-official 

bddies'iiko th’e '^il India Hatijan Sevak Sangh as well 
as by the''pfovinhikl Qov'erhineiitSl 'Teihples are being' 

slowly thrown' open to them' and’ 'thd''u6e of all “wells 
iS *beiil'g“ permitted. ■ The’ Govei'iimeiit ■ of ' ’India \Acti 
1935, has given these ciasSes (’named'ih th'e Act' as 
scheduled castes ) separate' fikbd' fepre^Se'htfitidh * ih’all 
legislatures, though this separation is' fraught with' 
dangers, as' it is' liUely’ to’ 'widen the gulf ' bet'W'deh' the 
hig]der 'castes . , and tiio, Icwer'* casteA , .'Wliat' Is ' really 
required to impro've 'the condition 'of these classes ' iS 
to give I them' greater oppoithnitieS ’fdV' ed-d'cation of 
their children, appointment to public ’ o-ffices,' and tea- 

ching, them thrift and the advantagas of living^ more 
cleanly ahcl under bettor ' 'sanita'i'y 'c'ohditiohs'.’ '' 'The 
M'ooicuial porlvds and' District- Board’s as' well ' as' Town 
Committees can do a good deal to improve their condi- 
tion. Itjis true that several. 'boards have staffed schemes 
for. .providing ' these .clashes better ' quaitCfs within 

municipal areas. But it rnust not also be forgotten 
that the probloni requires to he taken up with gi’eater 

enthusiasm and earnestness. The task of those who 
are keenly interested in the welfare of theSe classes iS 
complicated by the fact that even among these castes 
and classes there is not much of common feeling for 
example, ihe sweepers are treated as untouchables by 
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other deprciisod claases. And even among the SAveepers 
there aio suh-castes and sub-communities which do 
not intcidinc or intermarry with each other. That is, 

the problem is not oi: a wide gulf merely between the 
higher castes and loAver castes of the Hindus, but also 

that of the want of unity among the lower castes 
inter sc. 

As for the Muslims, it is no doubt true that socially 
speaking they are by thoraselves a more democratic 
community than the Hindus, but even among them 
there are castes like the Saiyeds, the Sheikhs, etc, besi- 
des their main division into Shias and Sunnis who 
neither intermarry nor interdine with each other. 

Their differences, however, are less acute than those 
among the Hindus. 

The Sikhs are on the whole cosmopolitan as regards 
social relations. Still they too have their castes. It is 
only among the ParsiB in India that the evil of social 

division and distinctious does not exist. It is largely 
due to their being educationally much more advanced 
than other communities. 

With the spread of education and the consequent 

awakening in the country, and also due to western 
contact and influences, and the changes in mental 
outlook and mutual toleration, the evils of caste system 

in its present form among the Hindus have now been 
fully realised. The old conservatism is now fast disa- 
ppearing, and social laws pennitting interdining and 
inter-marriages between diflorent castes and Hub-castes 
are now slowly making their resnlts felt. Several social 
movements liave now been stalled to mitigate the evils 
of the system. And it may particularly be noted that 

•'u far ;r' uiuoucbiibiUly is concerned, there is a wide- 
spread g against it. 
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•There are different opinions with reyard to the 
question whether political reforms should and can 

pr«cede social reforms or the vice versa. No doubt, 
it is true that our' rulers, not being in close touch with 

our social life, can neither be expected to launch upon 
a wide scheme of social rofoims nor can any steps tahen 

by them be looked upon with favour by the people 
conserned. So that with the transference of political 

power to Indians, there will be greater confinence 
reposed in all social legislation made by the Govern- 
ment than at present. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that social reforms cannot be too rigidly 

enforced by legislation. They can be slowly but 
more effectively brought about by slow changes 
in the agelong customs. This is possible when edu. 
cation spreads widely and people themselves realise 
the need of a new social order for theit own benefit. 
One example will make it clear, Snppose rhe Govern- 
ment passes laws for giving the so-called depressed 
classes fullest rights in the Hindu community. Will 

such legislation really bring about a change in -the 
right direction ? Can love be fostered among people by 
mandatory legislation ? People witl being to hate each 
other BO long as they do not realise that such relations 
ultimately lead to their mutual disadvantage. What 
we there-fore, need is a change iu the general outlook 
of people and this can be made slowly and with the 
spread of education which is the m«st effective means 
of eradicating social evils like uutoxichabiliQy, drinking 
bed treatment of widows etc. 

The position of Women in Indian Society — 

All students of the ancient history of India kno 

that during the Yedic age the position of women in 
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very early age forced to keep a house. The rapid rise 
in the population of the country accounted for increa- 
sing national poverty, For several centuries the system 
of early marriage vitiated the life of the community, 
among Hindus and Muslims alike. Recently, however, 
the evils of this pernicious system of early marriage 
have been lessened by a wider awakening in the country 
and also by the passing of the Sa3'da Act 1930 which 
has declared all marriages of girls and boys below 14 
and 18 years respectively, penal. It was a long over- 
due reform because the Age of Consent Committee 
appointed by the Government of India in 1922 had 
reported that about half the girls in India were married 
before the fifteenth year, and that there were about 
100,000 widows below the age of ten. If the Sarda 
Act is observed adequately, it is hoped that while tho 
number of child widows will soon vanish, education 
of girls will also recoivo an impetus. 

While discussing the question of marriage in India 
we must also take note of tlic fact that the law ( Civil 
Marriage Act ) allows marriage between a male and n 
female belonging to different communities and profes- 
sing different religions, though it is in fact availed of 
by very few persons, one in several thousands, Recen- 
tly the Indian Legislature has passed the Arya Marriage 
Act which permits marriage between persons belonging 
to fliffercni castes of the Hindus, prowided at the time 
of marriage the iw'o panics declare themselves to bo 
Aryasamaiism. These various marriage reforms will 
in course of time make domestic life happy, mitigate 
tlir v;r»e* of child widows, and remove the evils of early 
nil rria^M*. 
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One of the evil efiecte of early marriage haB been 
the increasing number of child widows in India. There 
are. many examples of girls becoming widows even 
below the age of 5, and when it is remembered that 
orthodox Hinduism does not permit remarriage of 
widows and that the society looks upon widows as out"^ 
castes and abominable creatures, the social reform, 
started by the Aryasamaj for permitting remarriage of 
child widows and now also taken up by advanced non- 
Aryasamajist Hindus, has gone a great way in bringing 
about better conditions of life for the widows. Besides, 

there have been started widow homes for the rescue 
and proper education of widows. 

. The problem of widows is of special significance 
te the Hindus, as the Hindu Law does not recognise 
property rights of the femals, nor does it permit divorce 
Sh the case of a couple which does not live happilj'. 
Among the Muslims there is restricted divorce or talaq 
but among the Hindus it is strictly prohibited. Recfen-' 
tly there was some talk of changing the Hindu law' to' 
permit divorce but the Hindu women themselves 
opposed the movement, for they look upon marriage as 

A very sacred and lifelong bond of union between the 
husband and the wife. , 

Anotner evil in our society which has attracted the 
attention of social reformers is Purdah Si/stem. It is 
largely prevalent among the Muslims, , and to a great 
extent among the Hindus, other communities; being 
free from it. The system resulted, for quite.a, long time, 
in the seclusion of the women wlio, therefore, remained 
illiterate and ignorant of all the social amenities. The 
system, differs both in degree and extent in different 


J 
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very early age forced to keep a house* The rapid rise 
in the population of the country accounted for increa- 
sing national poverty, For several centuries the system 
of early marriage vitiated the life of the community, 
among Hindus and Muslims alike. Recently, however, 
the evils of this pernicious system of early marriage 
have been lessened by a wider awakening in the country 
and also by the passing of the Sarda Act 1930 which 
has declared all marriages of girls and boys below 14 
and 18 years respectively, penal. It was a long over- 
due reform because the Age of Consent Committee 
appointed by the Government of India in 1922 had 
reported that about half the gills in India were married 
before the fifteenth year, and that there were about 
100,000 widows below the age of ten. If the Sarda 
Act is observed adequately, it is hoped that while the 
number of child wddows will soon vanish, edneation 
of girls will also receive an impetus. 

While discussing the question of marriage in India 
wf must also take note of the fact that the law ( Civil 
Marriage Act ) allows marriage between a male and a 
female belonging to ditTcrent communities and profes- 
sing dilTcrcnt religions, though it is in fact availed of 
by very few persons, one in several thousands, Recen- 
tly the Indian Legislaturo has passed the Arya Marriage 
Act v/hich permits marriage between persons belonging 
to ditferent castes of the Hindus, pnnvided at the time 
of marriage the two parties declare themselves to ho 
Ar>*a''ainajistH. These various marriage reforms wdll 
in course of time make domestic life liappy, mitigate 
the of child widows, and nonove the evils of early 
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One of the evil eflecte of early marriage liaB been 
the increasing number of child widows in India. There 
are. many examples, of girls becoming widows even 
below the age of 5, and when it is remembered that 
orthodox Hinduism does not permit remarriage of 
widows and that the society looks upon widows as out', 
castes and abominable creatures, the social reform, 
started by the Aryasamaj for permitting remarriage of 
child widows and now also taken up by advanced non- 
Aryasamajist Hindus, has gone a great way in bringing 
about better conditions of life for the widows. Besides, 

there have been started widow homes for the rescue 
and' proper education of widows. 

; The problem of widows is of special significance 
te the Hindus, as the Hindu Law does not recognise 
property rights of the femals, nor does it permit divorce 
in the case of a couple which does not live happily. 
Among the Muslims there is restricted divorce or talaq 
but among the Hindus it is strictly prohibited. Ee<?en-' 
tly there was some talk of changing the Hindu law' to' 
permit divorce but the Hindu women themselves 
opposed the movement, for they look tipon marriage as 

a very sacred and lifelong bond of union between the 
husband and the wife. , 

Anotner evil in our society which has attracted the 
attention of social reformers is Purdah Si/sfcm. It is 
largely prevalent ‘among the Muslims, . and to a great 
extent among the Hindus, other communities! being 
free from it. The system resulted, for quite, a longtime, 

' in the seclusion of the women who, therefore, remained 
illiterate and ignorant of all the •social amenities. The 
system, differs both in degree and extent in different 

i 
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parts of ludin* It prevails more exlensiveh'- in Northern 
India and Rajputana than in Sonthom India. The evil 
results of the system are many/ There are nnmborlerfs 
cases of tnborcalosis, stunted growth and other diseases 
both among the women observing it and in their child"* 
Ten. This soriouft impediment to the healthy growth 
of a stout generation has now boon fully realised and 
it may bo safely said that within a few years the 
system would either vanish or become confined to a 
very small percentage of the population. 

Women in India generally do not like to enter public 
services, unlike their sisters in Europe und America* 
For this reason higher education docs not find much 
favour with them. But wc may now notice an incroa-s 
Bing tendency to give higner education to girls. Tho 
women’s movement in India, with its All India Orguni^ 
sation and provincial and local , Ijrnnchcs, is a 8toj>, in* 
the right direction. Because of its efforts, tho Indian 
woman is coming out of her seclusion and demanding 
for herself a fit and proper place in society. As a result 
of this general awakening among Indian women tho 
Goviininient Inis gi anted thorn special rci)reBontation in 
all legislatures and public bodies, though their divison 
into communal groups has been opposed by women. 
The presence of women in such bodies undoubtedly 
ex^rcb^eS a steadying and sobering influence -as they 
are on the whole more gonorouB and sympathetic and 
\vT^ \)rone to bitternos;:. 

Other Features of Indian Secial Life. — There are 
r«:vcral features fK^cnliar to tocial life in 

India. Each community celebrates quite "a large 
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number of feBtivale, some religious and others , purejly 1 
social and connected -with impoili^t. events. Some of 
these festivals like 'holi, dashehra, dhoali, and basant 

j ' • I <*{<■'» ' ' 1 : 1 

are closely related to seasonal changes in India. On 
these occasions, particularly on Dashehra or Holi and 
Diwali, the Hindus of all- castes enjoy life in the most 
joyful manner. Similarly there are several Muslim 
festivalsi -which' the.- Muslims celebrate -with gre^t 
rejoicings. It is, ho-wever, an unfortunate aspect of 
our social life that people belonging to different com- 
munities do not mix very freely v?ith each other on 
■ occasions of religious festivals. Still more unf orthnate 
is the outbreak of • communal riots due to incorrect 
appreciation of each other’s rights and feelings. But 
v?ith the rise of nationalism and the growth of educa- 
tion, and specially on account of the awakening among 
Ihe youths of the country,' the spirit of toleration is 
on the increase and we are well on the road to a common 
Indian feeling. 

Due to the largeness of the country, there are great 
differences in the dress and food of the people in the 
various provinces, apart from the linguistic and econo- 
mic differences. A traveller starting from the Punjab 
and journeying eastward through the United Provinces, 
Bihar. Bengal, and Assam, and then tuming towards 
Orissa, Madras, Hyderabad, Bombay, Central Provinces, 
Eajputana, Sindh and North-West Frontier Province, 
-will observe different kinds of dresses -v-om both by 
men and -women. He will taste different dishes, 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian. Yet with all these 
outward diversities, he -uill not fail to see that the 
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fundamental features of social life and customs aro 
the samo. And this social unity is atonco the pride 
and rich possession of the Indians, particularly of tho 
rising generation. 

Quettibnt. 

\ 

1. Describe tho distinguishing features of Indian social 
life. 

2. Writo an essay on caste system in India. 

3. What steps do you suggest to remove some of the 

evils present in Indian social life ? : 

4. What is the problem of the dopres'^od classes ? How 
can it be solved ? 


5. Wliat position do women occupy in Indian society ? 



CHAPTER III 

RELIGIONS IN INDIA 

Religious Aspect of Indian Life. — There is no other 
aspect of Indifin life so •well emphasized as the religious^ 
aspect. The basis of human life as undSi^tood in, the 
real Indian sense is intensely religious. No human 
action is, therefore, considered in India as merely 
secular. Religious sanction is always sought before 
an act is either permitted or considered proper to do. 
■Religion has thus come to be looked upon in India 
as the one foundation of human life "which can be 
made happy here and hereafter only ■when lived strictly 
in accordance with the tenets of religion. That is why 
India may well be spoken of as the land or cradle of 
world's great religions. ’Whether one approves of it 
or not, religion has acquired the greatest hold on the 
Indian mind. Even in politics, according to the ortho- 
dox Hindu conception, as also according to Islam, 
religion is the bed-rock of life. This feature of life 
may be seen in every epoch of , Indian history. It ha® 
served, often times, useful purpose, while on certain 
occasions it has also led to serious quarrels within the, 
country. Efforts have sometimes been made to separate, 
religion from secular Hfe, but these have generally 
met ,with little success. It is true that over-emphswiB 
on religion has sometimes done harm to civic life in 
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fanclameutal features of social life and cuetoms are 
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real Indian sense is intensely religious. No human.; 
action is, therefore, considered in India as merely 
secular. Religious sanction is always sought before 
an act is either permitted or considered proper to do. 
Religion has thus come to be looked upon in India 
as the one foundation of human life which can be, 
made happy here and hereafter only when lived strictly, 
in, accordance with the tenets of religion. That is why 
India may well be spoken of as the land or cradle of 
world’s great religions. Whether one approves of it 
or not, religion has acquired the greatest hold on the, 
Indian mind. Even in politics, according to the ortho-, 
dox Hindu conception, as also according to Islam,, 
religion is the bed-rock of life. This feature of life, 
may be seen in every epoch of Indian history. It has 
served, often times, useful purpose, .while on certain 
occasions it has also led to serions quarrels within the 
country. Efforts have sometimes been made to separate 
religion from secular life, but these have generally 
met .with little success. It is true that over-emph^U, 
on religion has sometimes done harm to civic life in 
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India, yet insistence on religion has prevented the 
growth of Social evils and has hept people often 
disciplined and tied to ceilain principles. Education, 
workH of general welfare and public utility, charitable 
institutions, social welfare activities, etc., have generally 
been the product of religious missions in the country. 
An important cxumide may bo cited of the Mauryan 
Knii)0rf>r Asoka whose piety and I’eligions zeal gave 
India tlie henefit ^<*)licll she would not have achieved 
otherwise. • * 

Such an attitude, {. r., insistence on religion, of the’ 
Indian mind is rosponsible for the grow’fch of many 
rects and Huh-sects with their own founders, principles 
ahd institutions. Hintiuism has during all these Several* 
thousand years passed throngli diilerent phases, hearing 
tin" marks of tlirYerenl epoch s. And side by side w’ith 
it has* spn‘ad during the last thonsand years, Islam 
which, mainly oriental in its outlool: of life, linK a more 
co"^m'>p'^b*an or democratic character tljau any other 
religioii which Ims come t*> India from outside her 
borders. Until religions have so influenced Indian 

Uf<* I.' i«» produce otiier sects aijd religions eiiihudying’ 
s um- tl:e princir>h‘** Hinduism and Islatu. India 
hr*’" ti:us tii*' cradlr of many a religjrjn which 

ju rTrjr. i-very of an Indian’s life. 
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... iWe shall no'w take Bp in ^ome detail each important' 
relijgion of India. 

....TheVedic Religion —There is no gainsaying .the 
f^ct that Yedic religion is the . oldest of all the reli^ons 
in tlie world. Thongh there have been several confli-^ 
cting opinions abont the age of this religion, all are. 
agreed that it is, the oldest known religion which man, 
had .evolved.. The. chief sacred books of this reJii&ioiL 
are the fonr Vedas, viz., Rigveda, Yajnrveda^ Samveda^ 
Sfifi AtlKU'vavcda.. The ancient Aryans who. followed 
the Vedic religion considered the Vedas as the revela- ^ 
tion of God. At the present time too the Rindns, like 
tneir ancestors, believe that the Vedas are the store of. 
divine knowledge. According to them, God revealed 
true knowledge, in the beginning of the creation* 
to the four pnrest sonls of Eishis, viz., A(jni, Vaytt, 
Adilya and Angirah. The Rigveda has, nnanimonsly;* 
been considered the oldest compiled book in the world. 

Thongh the chief contents of the Vedas are prayer, 
■^prship of God and performance of Yajnns, they also 
contain a beaiitifnl acconnt of all aspects of human 
life, including the science of government. Mention is 
made of precious metals, the acquisition of wealth, 
social duties, and the place of woman in sooietj^. 
h According to the Vedic religion, God, soul and' 
matter (pmfovV/), are eternal, that is to say. they were 
never- created and would never be destroyed. In short, 
they, have ever existed and -would for ever exist. God 
is the cioator and protector of the Universe. The soul 
■enters innumerable bodily forms in order to get the 
result , of its action, and through prakrili it ■ enjoys 
happiness here and- tries to get happiness here-after.' 
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The object of human life is to act iu such a way as to 
achieve salvation {Moksha), /.e., freedom from birth and 
re-birth, it being suposed that birth and life contain 
troubles whereas true bliss lies in communion with 
God and absolute freedom from the shackles of lifOr 
Such Moksha, according to Vedic religion, can be 
obtained by right living, right thinking and right action^ 
Spiritual life is the main object while material side of 
life occupies a secondary place. God must be worship- 
ped for He alone is the true giver of bliss. To a casual 
observer it might appear that Hindus worship various 
gods, but the truth is that Hinduism (/>. pure Yedicism) 
is monotheistic iu its conception. God manifests 
Himself in various ways, r. //., through fire, sun, moon, 
air, electricity, etc. These are only so many manifesta- 
tions or Him and not different gods. The Rigveda says; 
**Love and worship that Supreme, spirit 0 I men, who 
is the support of all the luminous bodies ( such as the 
sun ), the one Incomparable Lord of the present as well 
as the future worlds, who existed even before the world 
came into being, and has created all things that exist 
in space lH‘tween the earth and the heaven’*. 

Ill the Vedic ago, society was divided into four 
classes or varnas, these divisions being considered natural 
according to the aptitudes of individuals, as well asnoco- 
E<ary from the economic imint of view. There was chui 
inad® a nalnml ( cemomic division of society into four 
main clasnefl nof cantr.K, Those who had special aptitudo 
fur Ipaniing were entruHted wich the. six-fold duties 
of giving and receiving education, accepting and 
be-towing charity, and performing and getting 
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performed Yajna. They .‘were called the Rra/nna-n^ 
The Brahmans were the preceptors and puroMts of 
priests of the other Vamas. The second varna was of 
the Kshatriyas. The chief duty of the Kshatriyas was 
to protect society and the country. They were very 
brave and war-like people. The third varna was of 
the , VaishyaB. The chief functions of the Vaishyat 
were to cultivate the land, do all trade and earn money 
in other ways. The last varna was of the Shvdra$, 
The Shudras served the people of the other varnaA 
With the lapse of time these four vamas became divided 
into the present forms of castes and sub-castes. 

The Aryans divided a man's life into four stages 
{Ashrams), just as they divided society into four varnas. 
They believed that by leading life according to the 
Vedic instructions a man could continue to live up to 
one hundred years. For the first twentyfive of these 
hundercd years, according to the Aryans, a- man has to 
-observe celibacy and devote' himself entirely to acquisi- 
tion of learning. This is termed Brahmachai'ya Asliraik 
From the tweutysixth up to the fiftieth year, is the 
Grihastha Ashram, during which he lives la married life 
and produces children. In the next twenty -five years, 
from the fifty-first up to the seventy-fifth year, ho 
entrusts the domestic duties to his children, travels all 
over the land and tries lo be indifferent towards 
material of worldly pleasures. From the seventy-sixth 
up to the hundredth year, he parts company with his 
"wife, seeks a solitary life and devotes his remaining 
days to meditation and prayers, teaching religion - to 
those who seek it. , 

, In Yedic religion, wife is considered the half-self 1 
( Ardhangini ) of her husband. This moans that 
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luany lawgivers that flourished in ancient India at 
ditferent periods — the Manusmlrli 'which is the -work 
o£ Manu, the great Hindu la'wgiver, is the most impor- 
tant. It deals with every aspect of life and discusses 
the rules of conduct in society, including the system 

Of government and the relations between the rulers and 
the subjects. 

In the Vedic age, the Aryans had a complete system 
of government. No doubt, the commonly prevailing 
system of government was benevolent monarchy based 
upon the will of the people, still there were many 
republics with all the constituents of a democratic state. 
A complete account of the Vedic system of government 
may be studied from the Manusmriti, the Mohabharat 

and some of the Upnishads. In the administration of 
the country, from the village riglit up to the country, 

the Aryans always elected the most pious and learned 
man amongst them as their head or overlord whose 
commands and instructions they willingly obeyed. But 
if the ruler himself broke any law, he was punished 
like others, oven removed from office if this was found 
necessary. In monarchic slates, the king Avas advised 
by a sot of wise and popular ministers. All state 
oHicials had to respect and obey the law which alone 
was considered to be the real king. The higher the 
oTicial the heavier the punishment inflicted on him 
for breaking the law, sneb Avas their notion of the 
majePty of laAv. The chief duty of the Rajun, ortho 
ruler, was to look after the welfare of his people and to 
work for their h:u)pincPJ^ and prosperity. Education 
r.'a« free, and given to all. The king emj)lo_vod secret 
lo find out the troubles of the jv*ople. Ho 
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did all in hie power to remove their grievances. Taxes 
.were light, and were generally paid in kind. Jnetice 
was administered most rigoronsly. 

Thus Vedic religion embraced every phase of human 
life. 

Buddhism and Jainism. During the fifth centuin^ 
before the Christian era, old Vedicism suti'ered in its 
hold on the people’s mind, and two new religions — in 
fact off-shoots from the parental Vedic religion — came 
into existence. This time the Kshatriya dynasty produced 
the founders of two religious schools, both in Behar. 
These two religions were Jainism and Buddhism. 

Jainism. In the house of a rich Kshati'iyu- of Vaisali, 
to the noith of Patliputra ( modern Patna ) was bom s 

child, named Vardhman. Though the child Vardhman 
had natural aversion to worldly pleasures, and was 

fond of meeting saints, he spent the first thirty years 

of his life like the son of any rich Kshatriya in leading 
a luxurious life. He had married, and also got a 

daughter. The death of his father brought about 
revolution in his mind. All of a sudden he threw off 

his rich gatments, tore his hair and left his home in 
search of true salvation. He became averse to all 

worldly pleasures, and no sonnw, .could move him. For 
full twelve years he roamed about ;.in search of true 
knowledge. One day while he was in a squatting 
position, and absorbed in deep meditation - revelation 
came to him and he obtained tiirvon and' assumed the 
name Mahabir. After gaining complete control over 
his body and senses, he began preaching the new faith, 
viz-, a rigid discipline of mind and body,) worship of no 

Object, or god, completest form of ahivisaor abstinence 
from violence. This new faith. Jainism, IcHeved in 
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dedicated to the spreadinj' of religion far and wide. 
Buddhism laid stress on noble deeds, and did not 
renognise Brahinanical snpromacy. It did not allow 
worship of any deity, though after Buddha*B death 
hiH followei*e began to worship him as such. Buddha's 
main teachings are based upoh Upnishads and bis 
faith is only an off-shoot of Vedioism. After the death 
of Buddha his followers split into two branches, the 
Uinnunns who sUick to his teachings and looked upon 
him only as a teacher wlio showed them the way to 
real salvation, and tlie Mahayaus who begun to look 
upon iiim as God who was sinless, eternal and the 
saviour of all. The Mohoffanii idolize Buddha and now 
worship him. Bevenil rnlei*s of India, the most iiiipor- 
taut of them being AsoUa, took up the task of spreading 
t\io teachings of Ihiddha fur and wide, even outside 
India Asnka Pent tjven his son and daughter as 
preachers Mainly due to these royal cfforis Buddhism 
spread in Crylon, Siam, China and Japan, though tlio 
faith declined in the land of its hiilh. Tiiis decline 
was largely dm^ to relaxation of the monastic discipline 
ami the rise td the }iin't\vic faitli 

Itoth Jainism and Buddhism were oil -shoots of the 
Hindu religion and thert* was not much <listinction 
between tbe twn. Both were f on nded by Kshatriyas 
and sponforrd by t uleis Like Buddhism, Jainism also 
was split inl(> two rect.s, t!u‘. lyitimnhnry, and the Srvtafn- 
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Buddhism is pj-actically non-existent In India, though, 
recently some efforts have been made to revive it, parti- 
cularly by demanding restoration of the Buddh Gaya 
temple to the Bnddhists and revival of the Samath 
Temple. The greatest service which Buddhism perfor- 
med is the bringing nearer together of several Asiatic 
countries like China, India, Japan and Siam. 

Puranic Hinduism. — The Bhagwadfjtia, containing 
the teachings of Shri Krishna to Arjun, infused a new 
spii’it among the Hindus, but the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism kept the Gita in the background for some 
centuries. As neither Jainism nor Buddhism had any 
faith in the existence of God as the creator, sustainer 
and protector of the universe, their teachings did not 
appeal to a vast multitude of the Hindus. Therefore, 
frW the time of Harsha onward, these religions declin- 
ed and Brahmanism or Hindu religion began 

to spread. The Brahmans bad for long been considered 
the religious leaders and heads of the.Hindus, therefore 
thej*^ opposed Buddhism and Jainism, and at the 
same time Avisely introduced ceilain modifications in 
their religion to make it more acceptable to the people. 
■On the other hand, the Buddhist Bhiksliukas began to 
lead a corrupt life. People forgot tlie cardinal principles 
of Buddhism and became irreligious. The. foreign 
invaders also, chief of them the Muslims. , opposed 
Buddhism and Jainism. For these reasons .the prea- 
chers of }>iir(inic Hindn Dhtu'ma succcedednu pleaching 
their religion. a , . . : 

The new Hindu religion ■ came to be known as 
ptiranic Hindu Dharma, for altliough in ' several 
essentials it .agreed with the ancient Thdic roligion. 
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it contnincd gome new beliefs which were taken from 
the pnmnns. There nro eighteen principal of 

which Shivapuraiiy Liugapurani VlsJnntpuran, Barah-' 
puraii, Koormapuratit J^Iatspajtffraih and Bhag7t}afpitra7}, 
are more important. They toacli the worship of Shiva^ 
Vishnn, etc. The chief principles of pitraiiic Hindnifim 
support the woi’Ship of the incanaations [Avatars) of 
God. .'fThis religion was at its height during the aovonth, 
eighth and ninth jenturics. Its preachers were very 
learned men, hence Buddhism and Jainism could not 
stand their logic. 

Kumarilbhattu was' tlic first to oppose Buddhism 
and preach P uranic Dhanua. At that time the Bnjputs 
were rising into pow'cr in India, and they wore admirers 
of Brahmans. Therefore, Kumarilbhatta confined his 
teachings not only to Bchar, the land of his birth, but 
travelled throughout India to preach his religion. IIo 
preached tl»e Vcdantic ByBtein of philosophy. Ho was 
followed by Slmnkarachurj’a wlio preached the existence 
of God and the principle of Advait-vada, Ho supported 
the w'orship of Shiva; people vvcrc impressed with his 
learning and therefore accepted his view's. ConseqncnU 
ly, S/iniva religion spread throughout the country, and 
S'hntat monasteries were built. Of the latter the Shran- 
gen monasterj' of Mysore is the most ronowmed. 
Shankaracharya died at Kcdarnatli. a sacred Hindu 
place, while ho v'ns only thirtytwo. Bren then in that 
young ago ho gained considerable sncccfs. jjo trans- 
\xUid rite Vedas, and his commentaries arc still looked 
upon a"i autlioritalire. 

After Uio death of Shankar.u fiarya, Kamannjaclmrj’a 
and MadhiTacharyu prcach<*d their boHcfs in Bouthom 
fo lia in the tvrelth century. They onjxjicd Shankar'ft 
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Advaita philosophy and supported Vaishnava religion. 
In the thirteenth centnry, Ramanand, a follower of 
Ramannja, emphasised the worship of Rama, and 
further spread Vaishnavism. He did not accept caste 
aS a barrier to his principles. The followers of 
Ramanand Consider Bhaktamala as their religions 
hook. 

His chief disciple was Mahatma Kabirdas who was 

I 

bom in the fifteenth century. Kabir was a weaver by 
caste, but his love of religion brought him the distinc- 
tion of being oallad a Mahatma. At that time Islam 
was being preached in India. Kabir, refusing to 
recognise the distinction between AU^h and IsJiawr, 
preached the worship of one God, whom he considej'od 
all powerful and omnipotent. He, therefore, opposed 
idol-worship. Kabir’s teachings are full of bhakti 
(devotion). He did not consider caste as any hindrance 
in attaining salvation, and in this way he tried for the 
uplift of the lower castes among the Hindus. Kabirdas 
is considered one of the best poets. His famous Sakhis, 
full of intense devotion, are very ‘ appealing to the 
devotees .'of God. Both Hindus and Muslims became 
followers of Kabir. According to him lenouncing the 
world is not necessary for attainment of salvation. 

Then followed Vallabhacharya who preached his 
own cult, the Vallobh cult. According to him Knshna 
was the incarnation of Vishnu. The Vallabhas may 
now generally be seen in Bombay, Gujerat and 
Rajputana. About the .same time Chaitnnya Swami 
preached in Bengal extreme devotion of Krishna. His 
disciples built many temples in Brindaban where idols 
of yishnu were set up. In the sixteenth century, 
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P.rophet hi any right thing. He built mosques for 
offering prayer. His teachings are contained in the 
Holy Quran. Some of the important teachings of Islam 
are: There is only one God and Mohammad is his 
Prophet; prayers to Allah should be performed five 
times daily, eveiy Muslim must fast during the month 
of Ramzan: alms should be given to the poor. Islam 
emphasises direct approach to God, and not through 
priests. It does not believe in idolatiy. It is 
extremely democratic and recognises the equality of all 
believers, high or low, Mohamrnad made his teachings 
available to all, without any distinction. Thus ho 
founded a social organization in which all are treated 
alike. It was for this reason that his faith became 
very popular. Mohammad required his followers to 
preach the new religion far and wide. Consequently, 
ardent followers took up the instructions and by 
establishing their own rule spread Islamic faith as far 
to the West as Spain, through state agency. The 
tolerant sprit of Mohammad wlio believed that a perfect 
Muslim is one who neither from tongue nor from hands 
tortures mankind, who believes in one God and loveS 
his neighbours, and who is merciful to all mankind, 
appealed to thelinstincts of the simple minded people. 
Mohammad died in 6B2 A. D. After his death Muslim 
Khalifas carried on proselytising activities with great 
vigour and for quite a long time Islam became a power 
in the western w'orld. By and by the Muslims extended 
their rule upto and including Afghanistan. With the 
lapse of time two important sects arose among the 
Mx^slims, viz., Shias and Sunnis. The Shias reject the 
first three Imams^ A du Bakar, Umar and Usman, and 
consider Hussain and Hassan as Imams or religioui 
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M»hatma Tulsidas taught that Kama was the incaima*' 
tion of God ; he supposed, the Vaishnava cult, ^ 

In this age India witnessed many far-reaching 
changes.' In the roligions field, the number of the 
worshippei's or Shiva and Vishnu largely increased'. 
Temples w^ere built throughout India* Many of the 
oldest ar^d moat famous temples of that peiiod may stiU 
be seen iu southern India. 

Islam in India — Islam in India is an impoiiied faith, 
Ite. founder was Mohammad whom the Muslims consider 
as the. prophet of God. Mohammad was bom in Arabia, 
in the city of Mecca, in 570 A. D. At that time animism 
and idolatry prevailed in Arabia. Mohammad, who 
had inborn qualities of unusual intelligence and search 
for tmth, was dissatisfied with the existing system* 
Hp manded at the age of 25 with an elderly woman# 
Khadija, who was 40 years old. This marriage proved 
a happy one. But the warring natui^e of the Arabian 
tribes soon, ipiprcssed Mohammad who resolved to 
establish order. He came in contact with the Jews and 
the Chistiuns to learn new ideas about God and society* 
At the ago of forty, as a result of his frequent medita-f 
tions, ho began, preaching his faith, Islam which means 
submission to AUaft (God). Hence his followers were 
called Muslims. In the beginning, the people of Mecca 
opposed Mobammd and lie had to flee for his life to 
Medina in the year 622 A. D., which event is called 
Hfjrat from which the Muslim year begins. In Medina# 
Mohammad met with considerable success, and a large 
number of followers joined him. He called upon them 
to take a six-fold vow, viz., to worship only one God, 
not to steal, not to Commit adultery, not to commit 
infanticide, not to slander, and not to disobey the 
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teachers. They celebrate Moharram in meinoi*y of 
their martyrdom, with processions of Tazias* The 
Sunnis, on the other hand, are more numerous and 
traditionalists and take the words of Rasul as important 
'and binding as the Holy Quran. Besides these two 
sects, there are some minor ones like Sufis, Molas and 
Bohras among the Muslims. Turkey is the main centre 
of Sunnis, while the Shins from the bulk of the popu- 
dation in Persia and Afghanistan. In India, both Shias 
pnd Sunnis are found, the latter in larger numbers. 

Islam Spread in India only after the seventh centuiy. 
At that time (712 A. D.) .the ruler of Sindh was a weak 
man. . Seeing this the light opportunity the neighbour- 
mg Muslims of Afghanistan invaded Sindh, under 
Mohammad Qasim, conquered it and established their 
rule. For quite a long time thereafter, the Muslim 
conquest of Sindh left other parts of India unaffected. 
It was then in the tenth century that Muslim rule in 
Afghanistan became a real power to count. Subaktgin, 
who had been conferred upon the title of Nasiruddin by 
the Khalifa, invaded the Punjab with the object of 
extending his dominion. Since then several Muslim 
invasions of India took place under Ghori and Ghazni, 
some with the object of plundering India's fabulous 
wcaltli and otliers with the intention of spreading the 
Muslim faith. It was, however, only in the year 1106 
that the first Muslim rule in India was permanently 
established in the Punjab and round about Delhi. 
Since tlien and till the downfall of the Moghal Empire, 
Muslim rule went on increasing, and along with it 
millions of Hindus became converts to Islam, The 
Muslim rulers and learned men made very valuable 
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contributiouB to India, both politically and culturally. 
Today the Muslim in India number about 90 millions 
or over twenty percent of the total population of the 
countiy. They form the naajority of the population in 
the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, the 
Punjab and Bengal while in other parts of the country 
they are in a minority. The Indian Muslims, though 
still looking upon Mecca and Medina as their holy 
places, are now rooted to the soil of India which they 
rightly consider' as their Motherland worthy of adoration 
and service. 

Sikkhism — Guru Nanak was the founder of 
Sikkhism. He was born at Talvandi, a village near 
Lahore, in 1469. His parents were ordinary villagers 
of the Kshatriya caste. At the age of Seven Nanak 
began his education and gradualy learnt Sanskrit. Hindi 
and Persian. Since his very childhood he showed 
•signs of uncommon intellect and purity of heart. 
He composed poems and expressed his general ideas 
through verses. At the age of eighteen he was married 
to Sulakshani Devi from whom he had two sons. He did 
not like family life and would often seek the company 
■of saints and fakirs. It was a time when there was little 
peace among people. So, one day, he left his home and 
gfter collecting the good 'points of both Hinduism and 
Islam he began preaching the new doctrines. Several 
times he travelled through the country visiting Hardwar, 
Kashi, Puri and Southern India, and once even Ceylon» 
Then he started on foreign journey and travelled thro- 
ughfBaghdad, Mecca and other important Muslim towns. 
There too people were impressed by his teachings. He 
died at the age of seventy, 

' Both Hindus and Muslims became converts to 
Sikkhism and they claimed Nanak as their saviour, 
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so mnch so that, when be died, both wanted to or* 

bui'y him according to their belief. But it is’ said that 
when the coffin was uncovered his body had disappeared 
and only flow^ers were left behind. 

The chief principles of Sikkhisni are that there is 
only one God who is the creator of all. There is no 
higli or low among hmuan beings, and no such thing 
as caste, purity of Jieurt must be oar object and pilgii-- 
mage to the so-called holy x^nces is mere hypocrisy, 
Saints of all faitl)8 must ho loved and respected. The 
teachings of Sikkhism are containd in the Adif/ranthf 
the holy book of the Sikhs, compiled by the fifth Guru, 
Arjun, and cantaiaing Guru Nanak’s teachings in 29,480 
Terses. Tiiey emi>hasiso the immortality, omnipotence 
and all powerfulness of God who is the father of all. 
Their God is designated Satnain often repeated in 
devotion by the Sikhs. Guru Nanak Avas succeeded by 
10 Gurus of wlioni Guru Govind-Singh is famous for 
having organised the Sikhs into a military class to with- 
stand the i)ersecution of the Moghals. Since then the 
Sikhs became a most wonderfully organised community 
United together by strong ties of faith and service. 
Sikkhism is very domocratic and tolerant. Amiitsar la 
the chief centre of Sikkliism \vliere the golden shrine 
is situated. 

The Silvlis reached the zenith of Llieir military and 
political power .under Ranjit Singh who established hiS 
SAvay over the Punjab and conii.olled the British to 
recognise his rule, Afer his death, his sons proved 
incapable. Hut at the present time the Pulkhian states^ 
Nabha, Patiala and Kapuilhala are ruled over by Sikh 
Princes. The ISikhs .contribute n vorj’ yalnable apd* 
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strong part of the. Indian. army. TlMJy have proved theif 
bravery dnring.'tho Great, WJar as well as recently in* 
Addis Ababa in protecting those who took shelter in 
the British embassy from the Indian invasion- The 
bravery of the Sikhs who, though they number only 
about 44 lakhs inhabiting some of the districts in the 
Punjab, is atonce the pride and glory of the whole of 
India. They aTO a 'very enterprising people ai\d freely 
go to other paihs of the world to earn their livelihood, 

Essentially they are. only a sect of the Hindus and theif 
faith represents a revolt from «ome of the doctrine of 
orthodox Hinduism. 

"■ Other Minor Religions— Besides the principal 
religions of India described above, there are followers of 
other religions too in this country, but their numbei'S are 
small. Christianity which accepts Jesus as God’s own 
son is followed by 62, 97, 700 pei-sons according to the 
census of 1931. 'They are spread over various provi-^ 
nces but the largest number is found in Southeni India, 
particularly in the Madras Presidency and the States of 
Cochin and Trnvancoro. The Christians believe in 
proselj'tising and are opposed to division of society into 
castes or 'classes. They do not believe in idolworship 
or transmigration of the soul. Its founder Christ was 
bom in a carpenter’s house, his mother being Maiy and 
father Josepli. He revolted against the prevailing faith 
and was thus declared a heretic. His teachings provoked 
.'great opposition by the Romans wlio crucified him 
because he considered himself the son of God. Christ’s 
teachings lomphnsised purity of character, mercy and 
truthfulness. ‘ i 

■■ Another religion is Zorostrianism founded by 
Zorosler in Persia about eight hundred ycai'S before 
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Christ. It is followed hy the^Parsis in India who accor 
rding to the census of 1931 uTiinber '109, 732 and live 
piostly in the Bombay Presidency. Zoroster too showed 
nnnsnal signs of religiousness and devotion since his 
childhood. He was very kind and helpful to the needy. 
At the age of twenty he left his home and ten years 
later, responding to the call of Ahnra Mazda to get 
purified and work as a prophet, he began to preach a 
universal religion. Ht the age of 42, he succeeded in 
converting the King of Persia, Vistaspa, and some of 
his relatives and officials to his faith. 

The King made Zorostrianism state religion. The 
Sacred book of this religion is Avesta, and Ahnra 
Mazda is the chief deity who is '‘creator, radiant, glori- 
ous, greatest and best, the most beautiful, most firm, 
wisest, most perfect, the most bounieous sjpirit’’. This 
religion condemns the impurity of the world against 
which it carries on a continnal fight. The ZorosUianS 
worship the sun, moon, stars, wind and wateiu but more 
particnlarly they worsiiip fire which is considered to be 
the Symbol of their deity The Indian Parsis are mostly 
businessmen, but they have produced pioneers in 
several fields in this country. 

Recent Religious Movements. — During the last cen- 
tury or so India has witnessed several religions movem-' 
onts which ])ave introduced changes and reforms of a 

far reaching charocter, both in the religions and social 
field. 

One of tliose is the Brahma Samaj stalled by Eaja’ 
Ram Mohan Boy (1772-1833) who has been rightly 
acclaimed us the father of Indian Benaissanco. It was 
almost in tho beginning of British rule in India that the 
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Raja attained manbood and be was very mncb impres-^ 
Bed by -westorn culture and civilisation. Yet while 
accepting the adoption of all that was good in them, be|j 
foresaw great danger to bis country in the missionary 
propaganda which the Christians were cniTying on, and 
the resolved to start a refonn. movement to purify Hindu- 
ism of the existing evils and make it strong enough to 
with stand C hristian attacks. He began with an attack 
on idolatry and human sacrifices. He supported the 
unity of God, which made him very popular and he 
established the Brahma Samaj combining in its teach- 
ings the Muslim monotheism, Biblical ethics and Upni- 
shadic philosophy. Soon the best intellect of Bengal 
was attracted towards the Brahmasamaj. He vigoi-ously 
opposed the evil system of Baft even at the cost of 
incuring great displeasure of the orthodox Hindus. He 
advocated Hindu widow remarriage, and denounced 
polygamy, caste system and the ban on Hindus to cross 
the sea. Ho laid the foundations of the present system 
of western education in India. 

After the death of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the Samaj 
split up into two branches led respectively^ by Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore and Keshav Chandra Sen, The 
former was a conservative, and the latter a radical 
influenced very much by Christian teaching, keshav 
Chandra Sen visited Bombay w'herc the Prarthana 
Samaj was established with Mahadoo Govind Eanade 
as its leader. He also w^ent to Madras where the 
Veda Samaj w^as founded. The chief activities of the 
Brahma Samaj arc now restricted more or less to 
Bengal w^here it counts, about six thousand followers* 
It opposes idolatry, polytheism, saft and caste system. 
It has thus brought about several social reforms in 
Hindxrism of which it is merely an offshoot. 
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Swami DayaBanc^ Snraswati {1824-1883) founded 
the Aiya Samaj which iB a great reform movement 
among the Hindus, Bom of an orthodox Brahman 
family of Kathiawar, Moot Shanker (original name of 
Swatui Dayanand) Used to he a SJiaiva Hike his father. 
But, on a /S'//fua Eatn day, a serious doubt ai’ose in his 
mind regarding the power of the Shiva (in the image 
form) if thejGod really possessed any power. Later, 
the deaths of his uncle and sister moved lum so deeply 
that he left his home secretly in search of meanB to 
free himself from the bondage of life and death. After 
wajidering for a number of yeoi'S be took sanyas and 
the name of Dayanand Sarafiwati, He mastered the 
Sanskrit language, all the four Vedas, Upnishads and 
and Shastras and started preaching the principles of 
anew faith. Dayanand, as he himself said, did not 
attempt to start a now religion, but wanted to purify 
the prevailing Hinduism by purging it of the many 
social and quasi-religious evils wliich hud crept into 
it on account of the sellishness and short-sightedness 
of the Brahmans who had denied education to Shudras 
and the women-folk. He x>reacbed the divine clmractcr 
of the Vedas which ho considered us the store of true 
knowledge. He opposed idol-worship, incarnation of 
God and the then existing caste system. Ho tried to 
revive tlie old vnrva Si>sCein, and a study of the Sanskrit 
language and the VedaB. He worked for ihe uplift of 
the depressed classes among tho Hindus and strongly 
advocated conversion of non-Hindus to Hinduism. He 
.advocated widow remarriage under certain circumstances 
and appealed for the protection ot v/idov/s anti orpJjans. 
The first AryaSamaj was ostablishod at Bombay in 1873. 
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Thereafter, his followers started Samajns in other! 
towns, particnlarly in Northern India. Dayanand died 
in 1883 at the age of 59, as a result of poisoning 
administered to him by a coolc at the instigation of- a 
prostitute. Dayanand left his mark on bis posterity as 
a great Sanskrit scholar, social and- religious reformer 
and an ardent patriot. • His political views may be 
judged from what he said about the system of govern- 
ment. His patilotism is clear from one of his remarks; 
“Say what yon will, the indigenens native rule is by far 
the best. A foreign government perfectly free from 
religious prejudices, impai'tial towards all — the natives 
and the foreigners — kind, beneficent and just to the 
natives like their parents though it may be, can never 
render the people peHectlj^ happy”. He advocated the 

use of Swadeshi articles and longed for the material 
aS well as spiritual progress of his countrymen. 

After the death of Swami Dayanand the Arya Samaj 
continued his work. What it has been able to achieve 

may be seen from the large number of educational 
institutions, widow homes, orphanages and several 
institutions which are doing immense social service. 

Almost about the time Swami Dayanand started his 
mission, another quasi-religious movement began in 
India. It was the Theosophical Society, an import 
from outside. A Branch of the , Theosophical Society 
was for the first time opened in India in the year 1896 
at Adyar, Madras. The Indian Branch of (ho Theosophi- 
cal Societj’, led by Mrs. Annie Besanl, an Irish lady, 
•became only a reformed ofi'shoot of Hinduism. Mrs. 
Besant advocated the study of the fcahg\vadgita. She 
-adopted Hindu dress, food .and- man.v c'lci- customs. 
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She gave a great impetuB to education (western ednca- 
tion with Indian hackgronnd) by starting the Hindu 
College at Benares, which later on developed into the 
famous Benares Hindu University, In the early years 
TheoBophistB and Dayanand tried to work hand in hand^ 
bnt later the Swami saw danger to Hinduism in the 
teachings of the Society, and the two movements 
separated once for all. Theosophy is a very cosmopolitan 
movement which includes in its fold followers of 
several religions. It is tolerant, believes in the trans- 
migration of the soul and the coming of a Messiah to 
remove the suheringa of society, After the death of 

Mrs. Besant, Dr. G. S. Arundale became the president 
of the Indian Theoaophical Society. 

Religion versus Nationalism. — In such a vast 
country ns India, inhabited by over 380 millions, 
professing various faiths, the need of social and political 
harmony can hardly be over-emphasised. There was 
an age, long ago, in the world when human beings 
formed themselves into groups on the basis of identity 
of religious views. They bad their rulers whose duty, 
among others, was also to protect religion. The states 
were essentially theocratic. Any expression of opinion 
dilTcring from the existing faith was severely punished. 
It was one such example of persecution that Galileo 
\vas thrown into prison. The pages of the old history 
of all countries, in Europe and Asia, are full of 
hundreds of such examples of religious bigotrj" and 

persecution. Freedom of thought and expression of 
opinion was not ))ermitted. 

Matter?? have now completely changed. With 
he si>rcad of education and the rapid advancement 
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ill; [Science-, man. has . realised the - sapromo! necessity 
of .cooperative life andi peace in the .wo'rldi Religion 
has, been assigned .its right place, vis, a matter essentially 
between- an,. individual and God. ■ If persons holding 
similar views on religion form one gi'oup by themselves, 
th^y have to, permit. similar freedom, to othens.. Modern 
states are territorial and national.' They htive no religion 
of their. own. They allow i freedom of - profession of 
any religion to their, nationals. People’ have ' realised 
that .the object .of religion being to show tlie tpath to 
better, life, spiritual advancement and more paricularly 
service, of mankind, it matters .little what form of 
worship is adopted for praying to tlie same God in 
Wihose eyeSjall. humanity is one. The aim of life being 
peace and happiness in the world and peace and- happi- 
npss hereafter, , it is just possible that various groups 
might choose different paths for the achievement of the 
same goal. Every religion , teaches service of man, 
mercy, -honesty and. truthfulness. It promises a -moral 
and spiritual life to man as a member of human society. 
Thus, religion takes into account, the whole world in 
which each individual has his place. 

..Unfortunately, in India there has, of late, .been a 
tendency to misunderstand and mis-apply the teachings 
of religion. • .In the.name of religion people professing 
different faiths begin to quarrel over the form of wor- 
ship or snch.trifiing things as music before mosque or 
blowing of conch, etc. They little realise. that by such 
quarrels neither the .Wq// of the Muslims nor the Islncnr 
of the Hindus-and both mean, tlie same Supreme Being — ' 
is pleased. 
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Religion is necessary for making life noble and' 
peacofnl. If I wish to offer prayers to my God in ' 
my own way I mnst recognise a similar right of my 
neighbour. If I consider my way of life perfect, 
another man too has similar freedom of choice. Such 
is the correct attitude of a truly religious man, whatever 
b’o his faith or belief. Moreover, service of mankind is, 
according to every religion, the best way to please God, 
Nationalism on the other hand, confines ourselves to a 
definite territory with a definite political and economic 
organisation in which each citissen has a Separate 
e^cistence to work in harmony with the good of the 
nation. It religion is followed in its truest sense, it 
does not run counter to the ideal of nationalism. The 
one makes man servo his country in the best way, the 
other enables him to lead hie private life in the noblest 
manner. The one does not hinder the other, provided 
wo undei’Stand both correctly. To break a man^s head 
is not service of religion. A nation needs patriots whose 
way of life is noble and highly tolerant. From this 
point of view religion can he made to serve nationalism. 

True civic scnKc consists in recognising the right 
of others to act freely in all matters which do not inter- 
fere with our good. Religion is one such matter, 
being concerned with the individual-and his God. It is 
for the youth of a nation to rise adove narrow section- 
alism and comnninnlism, to assign propei’ place to religion 
in life and advocate tolerance. No modem state has 
adopted any particular religion of its own and by so 
behaving every state has been able to increase the pros- 
IMTjty of its people and add to their hapjdncss. Tlie 
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need of a similnr attitude and tolerance is no •where 
greater today than in this ancient land. In ages gone 
by, India had the good forUine of being governed by 
her own sons who professed different religions but who 
allowed their subjects full religious freedom. 

We thus see that inligious life is in no way inconsis- 
tent with the true form of patriotism and nationalism. 
Only we have to act in each sphere in the right way. 

\ 

Questions. 

1. Give a brief survey of some of the religious move- 
ments in modern India, and estimate their influence. 

2. What effect does religion exorcise over the civic life 
in India ? 

3. Sketch the main tenets of any two of the religious 
movements of the 19th centui'y in India. 

4. How far have religious movements in India promot- 
ed or hampered the growth of Indian Nationalism 


' CHAPTER IV 

) , t 

ECONOMIC LIFE IN INDIA 

Chief Professions in India— The Indian saying- 
“The best profession is Agricnltnre, next comes Tr^de 
^hile Service is the -Virorst*' correctly sums up the* 
attitude of an average Indian regarding the economic ' 
aspect of life in this vast land. Since times immemorial, 
beginning from the settlement' ot the Aryans in the 
land of ^tho .five rivers, Indians, have krgely beeui 
engaged in agriculture. The main reason is the inherent 
simplicity and democratic nature of the Indian and his 
belief in the gifts of nature ^vhiclf 'has ’plentifully ‘ 
smiled on this country by giving it a very fertile soil, 
a network of rivers flowing gently j^owards, the sea . and . 

offering great opportunities for irrigation, and’ a variety 
of seasons. The Indian peasant is thus the chief , 
Buppdrter of the millions in the country and even 
ontside it.' Next comes a system of smaller industries 
closely connected with agriculture, like handspining 
and weaving, trade in agricultural commodities, basket- 
making, Carpentry, blncksmitby etc. There are other 
industries, mostly on cottage lines which absorb a small 
percentage of the population. Large Industries, li>fo 

textile and v/oollcn goods manufacture, mining, paper 
making, match-manufacture, and lumbering arc slowly 
increasing. Labour skilled as well as unskilled, sup- 
I»ortrf quite an appreciable percentage of the villagers* 
All thcHo features of the economic life of the people 
have dealt v/itb in different places. But the most 
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; important point to remember is the utter poy.erty of .the 
.-Indian masses who,. , inspite ,of. their, hard labour and 
- honest, dealings, remain underfed, and .insuffioiently 
clothed. They, liye in houses .which .are insanitary, 
and too small to contain the members of the family. 

„ Hence the significance .of the remark ,made by, ,the 
Simon. OommissiODr . : .‘‘:‘Far more important .than the 
, counting- of. heads and . the measuring, of distances is a 

;due appreciation, of the life of the .people for the 

sake of whom, any system of government should exist”. 

" Agriculture in India. — ils India is a predominantly 
agricultural country; it giVes out of every 100 persons, 

■ 71 to agriculture, 12 to industry, 5 to trade, 2 to domestic 
'‘service, 1| to govornnaent service and the rest to other 
professions. So that the Indian soil supports about 
‘246 millions of whom nearly 228 millions directly 
cultivate their own or otlier’s fields. Yet, while other 
countries of the w'orld have made rapid progress'in 
;-agricnltui‘e, the Indian peasant remains very much 
where his foi'efathers had left him. Neither the modem 
.•agricultural implements, nor chemical manures or 
. ‘improved seeds, nor others kinds of agriculture improve- 
ments liave as yet entered Indian villages. The result 
- is that oven in her most ancient industry, i.e., agriculture, 

• India has not kept pace with the advanced countries of 
•! the world. I'he causes of the backwardness of the 
.Indian peasant are many. Ho is completely ignorant 
of the late improvements in agriculture. He still uses 
> the Same plough as his ancestors did several centuries 
ago. There are very few opportunities for’ him to sow 
—improved-quality of seeds. He generally depends upbn 
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the uncertainfciei^ of rainfall for irrigating bis fidlffB. 
Whatercr canals or irrigation tanbs have bedn constrait- 
ed are yot very insafficient for this purpose. His fields 
are so scattered in the village that be wastes quite a 
bettor part of his time' in going from the one to the other. 
‘^India is mainly a country of small holdings... The 
disruptive tendencies of the Hindu and Mohammadan 
laws have .profoundly affected agricultural economy 
through encouraging the minute subdivision of land* 
Broadly speaking, all male members of the family — 
and in certain circumstances the widows and daughters 
too — havo under these systems an absolute right to a 
certain share in family property, and a partition of this 
among the members frequently i-esulls in the minute 
subdivision not only of the property, but oven of the 
fields”. Another cause of fragmentation of the fields is 
the division on the basis of zone system, Lc. each 
partner getting n shave of the distant fields, n share of 

the intermediate fields and a share of those situated in 
. close proximity of the village, or again each one getting 
a few fields irrigated by wells and a fow situated, aay^ 
on the hill-side, particularly in a province like Bengal. 
It may ho safely assumed that originally the size of a 
cultivator's holding depended upon his ploughing capa- 
city with a yoke of oxen. Later on, however, with the 
growth in population and the rcsnlting land hunger 
there has l>cen a tendency towards cutting down tho 
size of individual holdings. Wo now find that on an 
average the size of a pousont pro))riotor’s bolding is 
nearly five acres. To add further to tho troubles of tho 
email land-holder is tho general tondoncy to grow 
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staple crops aud not use the small holding for fruit- 
growing. There are some natural calamities too, of 
which the Indian peasant is often a victim, e-g., diseases 
in Che fully grown-up plants of wheat, Bajra, Jxmw, 
cotton, etc., or locusts, or a sudden increase of rats in 
the field, besides failure of rains at the proper time. 
Sometimes too heavy rainfall or hail-storm destroys the 
the standing crops. In addition to these causes of the 
cultivator's difficulties,' there are other leasohs which 
retard his progress and prosperity. Firstly, he does not 
possess the necessary capital for initial expenses, and 
this' forces him to seek tine help of the village money- 
lender ' who charges exhorbitant rates of interest. 
Secondly, there are no good means of transport which' 
might enable him to cany the produce to Che markets 
where he could get a reasonable price, .md he his 
compelled to sell the produce at a very cheap rate. 
Lack of proper marketting facilities often times brings 
about his ruin. Thirdly, his cattle, particularly his 
oxen, are weak and unable to bear the burden of 
ploughing his fields and irrigating them. Fourthly, he 
has till now exercised little or practically no control 
over revenue and rent legislation which has often 
proved detrimental to his interests. 

To improve the lot of the peasant and cultivator is 
to do the best service of the country. The foremost' 
requirement is the giving him proper, though elementary- 
education yrith a rural bias. This will remove his. 
ignorance and enable him to adopt modem implements, 
of agriculture, use chemical fertilisers, make proper 
selection of crops, sow the best quality of seed obtained: 
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-D’om government farms and seed depots,- , 'and take 
advantage of^iJie mothods employed recently to,produ<50 
A)cttor, .quality ♦ of .oxen.. Sncli an , education oani.be 
imparted through *.tbe radio . and ^Iso .by, requiring the 
yillage Fatwaris to telhthe cultivator where he can- get 
lietter seeds and.better.cattle. Agricultural credit banks 
should be established to lend him money at reasonable 
rates of interest and thus onsxu *6 higher profits to liim. 
This can bo, easily donOiduring these days when money 
is 8o,(;be0p in thq ynarket. Cooperative credit societies 
must bo oj)onod w.hero they do not exist at present> 
For improving iriigntion, raoro.cnnals must be.constrnot- 
ed and tbo hydro-electric system extended. The State 
<^n borrow money for these profitable purposes.* Rent 
and revenue laws must bo so sunondod as to lesson the 
burden on the cultivator and leaves him ntleast enough 
to eat after paying the rent and the debt, if any. Better 
means of transport should be constructed, c. //,, kacJtcha 
roads should be regularly repaired, more femes and 
bridges built over rivers, .canals and ,uaZ/o/f, . regular 
lory service introduced during the crop season between 
villages and tlic nearest markets, and railway rato^ 
reduced for transporting agricultural products. The 
cultivator practically waste-S about four months in, the 
year when thc*io is no work to do and he waits for the 
rains to ftart worlt in the fields. It is necessaiy to keep 
him engaged during these offinontlis in some productive* 
worlr. Tie slionld be nncoiiragcd to do sucli small but 
luofit.aMc work as f^piiining, baskeUmaking, rope- 
tnrtkiiu:. et^c; The extension of the supply of cheap' 
cUciric power will also help him in taking up sinair 
indn»»trii*K to snppkmont, his inoagn? income. It is true 
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tliat.i’pcontly certaiii .improvenr^ts have been mj^de 
^^e, general tone of .rural life, by the. establishment, of 
rui*al; nplift centres, but what has been done is conMed 
to an .almost insignificant percentage of the rural popu^- 
tion. The rent and revenue , system needs a complete 
overhauling so that the primary object of providing .,d.n6 
relief to the cultivator may be achieved. Besides, steps 
mast be taken to, fight put the calamittes ■ resulting .from 
occasional. famines.-. Food and fodder. dnring theifamine 
period must be quickly transported to the -affected 
regions, and relief works opened in several centres; ■ 

' Tt must also be admitted that the cultivator can 
improve his lot by his own efforts if his general outlook: 
df life is widened and his political judgment quiclcened. 
•this is liossible if the franchise is broadened, libraries 
in villages established and more schools, for the child- 
ren as well as for the adults, opened. 

li- Large-Scale Industries in India — The scientifib 
discoveries and inventions, particrrlaiiy the use of water, 
steam and electric powei', during the last of the present 
centuries have completely changed the economic condi- 
tion of peoples throughout the world. .But India has 
not made the same progress-as America or the Enropeah 
countries have done. To what extent this industrial 
backwardness of India is dne to the system of govern- 
ment in the country need not bo discussed here. Suffice 
it to say that tho want of protection to home industryi 
absence of . sufficient cooperation between industrialists 
and the disadvantageous system of customs duties, have 
ail conspired together to retard the progress of . industries 
in India, In fact, .Beverabattempts to revive -them have 
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Often failed. Till recently India imported largo quanti- 
ties of sugar from abmad. But during the last ten years 
sugar industry has so largely developed in the United 
provinces and Behar that the country is now almost, if 
not completely, selfsupporting as regards sugar. A net- 
work of sugar mills has spread in eastern and western 
districts of the United Provinces and some of the 
districts in Behar, This has considerably improved the 
economic condition of those engaged in this important 
industry. 

But tJie most important industry which has recently 
made immense i)rogress in India is the textile industry. 
Cotton, woollen uud silk, and cloth manufacture hnS 
received great impetus from the Swadeshi movement in 
general aud the boycott of foreign cloth in particular. 
Before the coming in of the East India Company in 
India, our country was famous ftir its cloth, particularly 
the J^aeca muslin w;is famous throughout the world. 
But since that C(>mpuny started trading witii India our 
industries went down steadily decreasing and Indians 
had to spend enormous sums on the import of foreign 
cloth. The general national awakening in the country 
has now brouglit about a happy change and wo aro 
dovolo])ing our industries rapidly, though Indians still 
do not control the i^olicy of tlio Inoian Government 
with ix'ganl to tlie regulation of customs duties. It is,, 
therefore, essential that with tlio transference of |>owor 
to Indian handt*. the indiidtrial development will receive 
gn\'u enconragement. About six million workers aro 
engaged thrt>ni;ho!it the country in the cotton industry 
olou'". * Tlie l)nlk of the organized eatablishmenta aro 
in the tracts, where the largo cities own ft 
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,1 considerable portion of their prosperity to the develop 
- ment of the. textile industries and the cotton, growing 
' country is coyered with mechanically worked gins and 
presses for the preliminaiy treatment of the raw material”-. 
The cotton mills of the cit}' of Bombay alone turn out 
one-third of the total cotton production of India. The 
, following figures indicate the position Bombay occupies 
. in the. textile industry of India: — 


Bombay Inland 


Number of millk 

81 

Number of spindles 

34,41,859 

Number of looms 

79,950 

Average number of hands 


employed 

1,29,534 

Average quantity of cotton 


consumed in bales of 


392 lbs ■ 

9,20,730 


All India 
340 
95,06;()83 
1.86,341 

4,03,226 


29,11,264 


If Bombay is famous for her cotton industry, Bengal 
is equally famous for her jute industry. This industry 
which is considered to be the monopoly of India 
(Bengal), is of recent origin. The fii-st jute mill in 
Bengal was started in 1855, and the fii'St power loom 
was introduced in 1859. Since then there has been a 
steady growth and we may now see a net-wmrk of jute 
mills in Uulcutta and other towns in Bengal. Recently 
jute mills have al6o been stalled in other places, for 
example, Oaw'npore in the United Provinces. Fancy , 
articles of jute have been manufactured, like carpets 
and du7Ties, besides gunny, bags w'hich are exported to 
foreign countries in large quantities. The total valhe 
of jute exports is now in the neihbouriiood of- fifty 
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mines of Jliaria supply coal to ditlerent pi evinces, and 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur are the 
pride of the country. Tho steel industry is steadily on ^ 
the increase. Besides iron and coal, India produces 
mangannose ore, gold (Mysors) zinc, tin, copper, lead 
and silver. It is very necessary to encourage the mining 
industry of tho counti^^ and thus help, the economic 
regeneration of the land. At the present time about 
700,000 pei-sons are employed in tho mining industry, 
but further dovelopuieiiL can give moans of livelihood 
to fiovoral lakhs more. 

The fiu’csls of India arc famous for their vast stores 
of wood which is useful for building and <ither i)nrposcs. 
So far the forest produce has not been made enough 
use of. If Indian youths turn their attention and direct 
their miergies to turning the forest produce t<i econoini- 
c.illy Sound pri)jccls, pros|Mjrily of the country is bound 
to inertMs'e. The State too sliould conn* forward to aid 
uU lirivate enterprise's launched upon to exploit tho 
natural lesourees of the country. 

Great Poverty of India. — 'IMie ecomniiic conditinu 
of tin* eotinlry is so deplcmilde that a large majority of 
Imu' populatinu do not get even one fill! meal a day, to 
s.t\ nethiug of the tn^uHieioni clothing and unclean, and 
iusaui'.aiy Inuises in v.liich tht*\ an* forced to live. 
Various rea'^on*' aceonnt foi this i^iveiiy. IMie most 
imporl.uit of tlieiii is the top-heavy mlmirnstration of 
the country, which liiels to fjamlltd in the w«u*ld. Sec- 
* e;:|M:ufli'un' on the army i*^ <nu of all projH>rtion 

t . li»T nee N ..tul caiMciiy, ' Thinlly. i\\n State has Ho 
f o I e.'P’C'vc I to encourage cott-ige indin'Trieg to enable 
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email artisans to earn their livelihood. Fonrthly, no 
attempt has so far been made by the Government to 
afford facilities to the peasants to take up lucrative -work 
during the four months they remain . practically idle. 
Fifthly, the ta’riff policy of the Government is yet ano- 
ther reason of our poverty; it either kills Indian indust- 
ries or else gives undue advantage to foreign manufact- 
urers. Sixthly, the country is governed by foreigners^ 
■who employ a very large number of their own nationals, 
and this proves a great drain on ns. 

The Indian saying. “What evil a hnngiy man would 
not do under compulsion" is true in the case of the 
general mass of our people. Starvation has led to 
several evils which eat into the very being of our social 
structure. Unemployment, pnrticulary among the 
educated youths, is on the incieasc. Vocational training 
is the great need of the land and unless efiort is now 
nfade to explore all. avenues to combat unemployment, 
it is more than certain that our poverty will increase 
day by day. This will affect the health of the people 
adversely, leading to increased mortality and a general 
loss of vitality. It is true that several evils like drink, 
child marriage, several social customs, and ignorance 
of the people are also some of the causes of India’s 
poverty. But all these need careful attention of those 
who have now been called upon to govern the coiintry. 
Movements like the Chavka <SV( «///», Temperance, 
Swadeshi Exhibitions, etc., are all likely to improve 
our economic condition, but the greatest jieed is the 
entire overhauling of the educational system and a 
drastic retrenchment in the costly admini-stration so 
that euongh funds may bo spent on the nation-building 
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departments^ ^ All this'. can be achieved if the. State' 
realises its i'esp<)nsibility to the masses. ’ * ' . ’ 

industiial ‘ development, •'which' has beeh^'goihft'iii * 
now foT" war purposes should become 'a 'p^i^maheht 
feature * BO that a large proportion of the uridmployed' 
peojilo may earn their livelihood; Agriculture ’ ’rauK 
bo givbn all encouragement by introdudtioh of iinproVod ' 
methods. Indianisatioh of service mu^t be undertaken 
to reduce poverty. 

Questions. \ 

j. Give the causes of the poverty of tlio Indian culti- 
vator. ^hut measures would you • like to tako’to 

imprfivc his- condition ? • * ‘ • » 3 

■ - . .*1 . 

2. What arc the causes of unemployment in India ? 
Wlint ste])S would you take to remove it ? 

3i' ‘India. in mainly an agricultural country.* Discuss. 
Give a brief account of the induEtries in India-* 



CHAPTER V 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE IN INDIA 

Antiquity of Indian Civilisation.— Historians are 
unanimous in according to the civilisation of India a 
high place among the cultures of the world. Whereas 
other countries and their ancient civilisation ( like 
Egypt, China and Babylon, Greece and Borne ) have 
receded into the background. Indian culture still 
attracts the admiration of the foreigner. True in most 
respects our civilisation is a mass of relics, yet India’s 
heart is still sound and she still adheres in practice to 
the principles of her own culture. Her system of 
education, her art, her ancient literature, lier architec- 
ture and her general outlook of life are maintained, 
almost unimpaired despite the frequent invasions of the 
foreigner and the introduction of other culture and ' 
civilisations. This does not mean that Indians have 
• nothing good to learn from what other countries have 
achieved in these fields. What we really mean is that 
with the back ground and heritage of which she can 
legitimately feel proud, India is still in a fortunate 
position to regain her past glory and place of pride 
among the nations of the world; A nation that can 
feel no pride in her past, loses the mainstay of its 
national character. Fortunately India is in no danger 
of this kind of loss. She can rely on her past to act 
inThe present order to build up a future consistant with 
her heriiage. 
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Education and Culture in Ancient India. — As 
dieens^cd in a i>rt*viour eh;»pter, tlio Arj'ans divided 
jnan'tJ life into four eciurxl ]Hn*iods of 25 yenrp each. 
Tho 5rft period, ealld Hrffh7nch(trf/a waB devoted 

to the acquisition of knov-dedKc, the huildinK up of the 
body arid tho general train uii: of the hoy (»r ^drl for the 
bnfllo of lift'. From the ajte i>f about oij:ht yearn the 
child t.'m« s*'nt to tli(’ (rnvtt'y pinrr {(t r.rnkul) to ho 
tiiurht arrnrdinft to thr^ Fyntoni in vogue. The child 
. fluring periofl of tlndy, under the c<»tnplctc 
cotitrol f>f till* <// >/. r or leaclM'is wImuu lie lespecti’d 
inti'nS‘*ly, ; r.d foi tin;* roanon lie was able to learn 
v/hatf%oi taught to Inn, In tin* institutifui rigid 
rli^eipliuo we** oh'-oivi-d. v.'lnch trained tl»e pu)>d for hiS 
lifo ’hhi' rtihJ»Tt;’ taught inclTuU*d gruunuur. lileialttre, 
ph>l<'*^o;d>; , h'gjr, roligion, lualhiunatir.'-, a-lroriojoy, 

Mgl " t'‘i i‘*< t rorn anru-nl inst4>ry. Doth the 
t»';.rl)err am! tho tmight dopf*tido<l generally, on orallj* 
imp? nod fdnrr^tior. poohr v.ore all manuscripts v/lnch 

r.rrr c^'pif^d out I*:* tli*' pTipjlr. 
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tlioy studied with theiv teachers. This created real 
fiympatby and fellow feeling among tlie students 
iVulyarthis). The best proof of this maybe seen in 
the story of Krishna and Sndama; a better example 
than this of real communistic life of the pupils is 
•difficult to quote. This equality of treatment was 
observed in food, dress and general behaviour. The 
education given to the girls was in several respects 
dilVerent from that of the boys, the object being to train 
good citizens, men for their out-door duties, and women 
to bo efficient mistresses of the house and good mothers. 
There was no co-education; separate institutions were 
•maintained for boys and girls. The system of education 
resembled in several respects with that advocated later 
•on by plato for the training of Greek citizens. 

The teachers devoted enough time to research work 
in every branch of knowledge. This is why they were 
iible to produce the best woi’ks on different subjects, 
like literature, poetry, drama, philosophy, logic, ethics, 
theology, art of government, medicine, astronomy, 
mathematics and military science. Tlie Yedas, the 
Shastras, the Upnishads, the Pnrans, the Brahman 
yi'anthas the epics etc., among a host of others, ai'e the 

result of their constant meditation and devotion to 
.. research. 

Duo attention was paid to hue arts, music, painting, 
and architecture and sculpture attaiued a high standard 
u£ proficiency in those days. Examples of such works 
may still he seen either in the relics of ancient works, 
like the caves of Ajanta, Rajgriha, Elephanta and other 
places which arc now being c.xcavated, or in the books 
of that period. Handicrafts were taught and eneenrtged. 
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made on this basis.' The Kanva University (mentioned 
in the Mahabharat) was situated on the banks of the 
Jlalini, where the chief subjects of study were the 
Vedas, Vedantic philosophy, and logic. Kashmir too 
•was an important centre of Hindu leai'ning and educa- 
tion where pupils from distant places flocked together 
for learning literature and philosophy. The Buddhist 
Universities of Vikramsila and Nalanda, whose fame 
is still remembered with pride and reverence by the 
1 Hindus, were the centres of Buddhistic culture, and 
they attracted students from far-oif lands like China, 
Java, Cylon, and Japan. 

The method of teaching tin vogue in all these 
■places included individual attention, discussions with 
teachers and meditation, besides oral and -written 
teaching. Public discussions were frequently held 
which were attended by large n timbers from the towns 
and villages. In short, great care was taken to make 
the education of students real and not confined to mere 
tramming. 

The success of the intensive intellectual and edu- 
cational activity of all these centres of learning in 
ancient India was mostly due to the environmental 
factors. The Universities were situated far away from 
the towns and were, therefore, free from all noise of 
worldly life. Thus concentration and meditation 
were assured. Teachers were highU' respected by 
the ruloi'S and kings who always took care to see 
that the former did not suffer for lack of necessary 
funds. True in ancient India there was not much 
■State control over education, but still plenty of funds 
were placed at the disposal of all centres of learning 
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edacubion oE the people. Maktahs either replaced the 
pathshalas or they were opened in other places. Arabic 
and Pei^sian partly replaced the study of Sanskrit, and 
in this way the two cultures^ Hindu and Muslim, 
were brought face io face. As was natural, a new 

culture arose which became an important result or 
gift of the Muslim rule to India. 

Muslim education was given in two kinds of institu- 
tions, Maktabs and Madw'sa^. The former were 
attached to all mosques and were elementary schoolfl 
where all Muslim children, almost on a compulsory 
basis, atleast in theory, were expected to learn the 
broad principles of their religion, and they crammed 
the Holy Quran to memory. They were also taught 
elementary arithmetic, stories from the lives of saints 
and great religious preachers, and some historical 
anecdotes. These Maktabs were maintained with grants 
and endowments made to the mosques by the rulers 
as well as by private mdividuals. Boys and girls 
usually read together, though girls after a brief peidod 
were not allowed to study in the institutions on account 
of the rigid pardali System universally prevailing 
among the early Muslims in India. As the educacion 
then given was mainly theocratic, there was little 
room for Hindu children to read in these Maktabs. 
Some of the Muslim rulers even tried to discourage 
the education of the Hindus, but such cases were 
exceptions. The Hindus, however, continued, though 
sometimes under very unfavouriible circumstances, 
the education of their children through some of the 
old institutions which had escaped the fury and wrath 
of the fanatic indvaders. The Muslim Madarsas were 
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-centres of hifrber learning '«'liere edn cation was given 
in philosophy, law, theology, graminar, hiBtoi*y, 
logic, etc. These were maintained through educational 
gi’ants and endowments made by the State. In 
these centres of (which those at Budaun, Jaunpur, 
Agra, Delhi and Multan were important) there were 
many Muslim scholai^ of repute who made valuable 
contributions to Persian, and later Drdu literature, 
besides turning out eminent pupils. Astronomy, the- 
ology, poetry, medicine (the Unani system) and agi’icul- 
ture received special attention. Some of the Muslim 
rulers took keen interest in all these branches, for 
example, Babar (renowned for calligraphy and hoidicul- 
turc), Humayun (famous for maintaining a large 
library of valuable manuscripts). Akbar (who respected 
great scholars, poets and theologicians) ;\nd Aurangzeb 
(who though a man of simple tastes, respected poets). 

Though Muslim women in general did not receive 
education in large numbei-s, some of them ixndoubtedly 
acquired fame in several spheres Razia Begum, the 
renowned administvatoi* and soldier, Mahamanaga (the 
sister of Humayun) famous for having been the author 
of Humayun Namn, and Nur Jehau (who had acquired 
mastery of the Persian and Arabic literatures) were 
some of those who liad taken a keen interest in higher 
education. 

The Moghal emperors largely encouraged the cause 
of higher education, fine arts and general culture. 
Babar wrote his autobiography which gives vivid 
pictures of the social and general life of liis times. He 
encouraged agriculture and horticulture. Humayun, 
though he had to face and undergo serious political 
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troubles, continued bis deep interest in maintaining a 
jlarge library. Akbar, though not a literate himself, 
highly respected all scholars without distinction of 
race or faith. The nine gems of his couit 4ncluded the 
best intellect of that time. The Emperor was a poet 
;and encouraged poetry so much that some of his Muslim 
counsellors, the chief of them Abdur Rahman, took to 
Hindi poeti-j' in which they won great renown. Akbar’S 
reign was marked by an intense intellectual activity. 
It was during his reign that the Hindus were admitted 
to high office an attitude which brought about a ming- 
ling of the two cultrrres, Hindu and Muslim. Jehangir 
too continued to respect scholars. It was during the 
time of Akbar and Jehangir that some of the best 
Hindi poets and scholars flourished, including Mahatma 
Tulsidas the celebrated author of the liamachnritmanas. 
■.Shahjehan took special interest in architecture and 
beautiful buildings and paintings. The famous Taj 
Mahal, one of the wonders of the world, is an example 
•of the Moghal taste of architecture. Almost all the 
Moghal emperors encouraged fine arts, including pain- 
ting, calligi'aphy and music. Tansen, the celebrated 
musician, was a great favourite of Akbar. The emperors 
gave great impetus to history writing, except, of 
.course, Aurangzeb, and the historical accounts and 

books of that period may be counted among the richest 
heritage of the Moghal rule in India. 

Muslim education and culture were highly democra- 
tic in so far as the Muslims were concerned, though 
the Hindus did not receive their due in the form of 
:State grant to Hindu Education. On the whole, India’s 
•debt to the Muslim rulers, in the promotion of learning, 
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Macaulay, too, submitted his Minute on the subject, in 
1835, supporting the claims of English as the medium 
of instruction. The Raja firmly believed in the regene- 
ration of India through the adoption of all that was 
good in western culture, without, however giving up all 
that was good in the eastern culture. Lord Macaulay 
on tile other hand thought that if Indians were given 
western education through the medium of English, they 
would soon give up idolatry and without any official 
attempt and interfeience in the doctrines and practices 
of the Indians, they would bo made easy converts to 
western culture. He also favoured the English medium 
on the giound that it would enable the Company to 
get a regular supply of English knowing Indian clerks 
on small salaries for the administrative offices, besides 
making them loyal and devoted to the British rule in 
India. Ultimately, the decision was taken in favour 
of the English medium and western education. 

The provincial governments of Bombay, Madi’aS 
and N. W. ( now U- P- ) also favoured the scheme. 
Committees were theief ore, setup in the provinces to 
implement the recommendations. While deciding upon 
the establishment of secondary schools and colleges of 
western learning the Government made it deal* that 
in religious matters they would observe neutrality. 
Several other changes contributed to the success of this 
scheme, u/r., freedom of the press (established in 1885), 
substitution of English for Persian as the court language, 
and the giving of preference to English knowing 
Indians in making appointments to Governments posts. 
Within a decade the demand for English education 
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outstripped the means of the Government^ though the' 
Muslims generally held aloof in this new movement. 

■The next step in the dii-ection of education was' 
taken in 1853 when Parliament ordered nn inquiry into' 
the condition of affairs in India prior- to the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter. Sir Charles Wood sent his 
famous despatch on education, wherein he rejected the • 
old idea that education given to the higher classes 
wood itself filter down . to the masses. He advocated 
boldly the policy “to combat the ignorance of the people ’ 
which may be considered the greatest curse of the 
countiy.” The Despatch advocated three clear stages '■ 
of education, viz., primary, secondary and university. 
It advocated the establishment of affiliating universities 
concerned with merely holding examinations and 
granting degrees— these examinations to be the pass- 
port to high posts under the Government, Sir Charles 
recommended a system of grant-in-aid to replace the 
spending, of all money on the maintenance of purely 
Government schools and colleges. The Despatch com 
eluded with the hope that “Such a system as this, 
placed in all its degrees under efficient inspection, 
beginning from the -hnmblest elementary institution 
and ending with .the univemty test of a libeial educa'- 
tion would impart life and energy to education in India, 
md lead to a gradual but steady extension of its benefits 
to all classes of people”. Thongh all the recommenda- 
tions of the Despatch were not accepted by the Board 
of Directors of the Company, yet most of th em yvere 
accepted and given effect to. Departments of Public 
Instruction were establislied in all the provinces to 
look, after and control the *'edncational institutions 
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their territories, nnd these were financed by the 
Government at the centre. Three years later, / . e. in 
1857, three Universities were established at Calcntta, 
Madras and Bomby, which besides holding degree 
examinations also controlled the Matriculation examina- 
tions. As the Despatch had recommended that special 
attention be given to vernacular education, female 
education and technical education without in any way 
mterfeiing with the religions beliefs of the people, 
Oovemmont took some steps to implement the same. 
Since then the development of tlie oduontional system 
in India took place along the lines suggested in the 
Despatch. In 1871. the Government of India made over 
the subject of education to the provincial governments, 
promising at the same time vegniav grants from the 
central revenues. 

Another foi’wai*d step was taken in 1882 bylappoin- 
ting a commission presided over by Sir William Hunter, 
to review the progress of education since 1854. The 
Hunter Commission, while generally cdoi*sing the 
policy underlying the Despatch ot 1854, recommended 
the expansion of primary education and its general 
management by local bodies. Hence, when under 
Lord Ripon the local self-government Acts were passed 
(1888-1885) in the various provinces and local bodies set 
up, the latter wore given the control over all primary 
education with grants from the provincial revenues. 

In 1902-04, important reforms of a far-reaching 
character wore made in education. In 1902 Lord 
Cur/on, then Viceroy, appointed the Universities 
Couimiseion, the report of which was followed by 
the Universities Act of 1904. By this Act, the territo- 
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trial jtivjsdiction of each UnivevBity "waB defined, -where- 
by no University could deal with any school or college 
outside its limits. Government control over the 
Universities was tightened up as the Chancellors 
i in practice the Governors as exofficio Chancellors ) 
nominated eighty percent of tbe members of University 
Senates (governing bodies), and apporved of the election 
of the rest. Government retained the right to cancel 
Any appointment made by the University, and it had 
also the final voice in allowing affiliation or disaffilia- 
tion of any college or school to the Universities. The 
Universities were permitted to keep control over 
schools and colleges affiliated to them and provide 
for their inspection, though the inspection of school 
was to be made by the officers of the Department of 
Public Instruction in each province. They were allowed 
to control teaching of the postgraduate grade and 
etandard. But no attempt was made by the Commission 
to investigate into the relationship between the colleges 
and secondary educational institutions. The Government 
maintained a number of model institutions of each 
bind, university colleges, and secondary' schools. It 
made increased grants-in-aid to privately managed ins- 
titutions but retained the right to inspect them. 
Facilities were also afforded for manual instruction 
and the teaching of hygeine, for research and for 
female education. These decisions were taken by 
the Government in its Resolution of 1904, and were 
further supported in the Resolution of 1913. In 1910, 
the Government of India created a Department of 
Education under itself, with an Education Member 
who was given a seat ou the Viceroy’s Executive Concil. 
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This Department ^as to advise the provincial edncatiom 
department and to coordinate their activities when- 
required to do so. It was definitely a recognition of 
education as a subject of nation-wide importance. 

Realising the necessity of reforming the system of 
higher and secondary education the Goveimment of' 
India appointed in 1917 the Calcutta University Commi- 
ssion to investigate into the system of education and 
make recommendations for reform. The Report of the 
Commission was published in August 1919, and in 
January 1920 the Govexmment of India imblished a ‘ 
Resolution summarising the r'seommendations of the* 
(*om mission. The Commission had made detailed 
suggestions to reorganise the Calcutta University, to 
establish a teaching University at Dacca and to control 
Secondary and Intermediate Education inJ Bengal.’ 
Other Universities were not slow to appoint committees 
to study the Report and suggest improvements in their 
own organisation and working, nnditwas u result of 
these attempts that in several pi'ovinces teaching 
Universities wore established and Boards set ’ up to 
control the High School and Intermediate Education, 

With the introduction of Political Reforms of 1919r 
the provincial governments wore given complete control 
over education within their territories Under the charge ■ 
of popular ministers responsible to the legislatures. 
This ’marked a definite departure from the old practice 
as all oTicial control came to an end. Natn rally, the 
ministries of education, realising the benefits of all 
round expansion of education, quantitatively as well 
as qualitatively , in every branch of knowledge, tried 
to spend moro on education, and to establish vocationnlr 
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technical aiid a'gricultxiral institutions. But as finance 
•was a reserved subject in each Iprovince, over 'which 
the legislatures had no control, the ministries' could 
not achieve the success they had longed lor, mainly on 
account of lack of funds. 

, "When the Indian Statutory Commission av as appoint- 
ed in 1927-28 to investigate into the progress India had 
made, the Commission appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir Philiij Hartog to report on the 
growth of education in India. The Report of the 
Hartog Committee is a very useful document, and if its 
recommendations are followed the educational system 
of India may be improved considerably. 

During the last twentyfive years or so, several non- 
official attempts have been made to increase literacy 
and import prima,ry, secondary and higher education to 
the children, boys as well as girls. Very great and 
successful attempts have been made by such bodies as 
the Aryasamaj, which maintains a large number of 
colleges secondary and primary schools for boys and 
girls and vocational schools; the Mxislim community 
which has succeeded in establishing a teaching 
University at Aligarh besides a large numbei- of schoo'is 
and colleges all over the country"; the Christians whose 
societies run many colleges and schools; and the Sikhs 
who too have not lagged behind in establishing a first 
grade college at Amritsar besids a number of secondary 
and primary schools; and the Hindus in general whose 
local societies run many colleges amd schools, Secondary 
and primary ( for boys and girls ) throughout the 
country, and the Benares Hindu University which is 
the result of the noble and continued ellorts of 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya. In addition to these insti- 
tutions, the old type of Pathshalas attached to temples, 
and ^.laktabs attached to moBqnee, ate spread all over the 
conntty and imparting education vrith a religious bias. 

Such, in brief, is tbe history of the development 
of education in India in the modern age. The actual 
system of the education is noAV given belov;. 

The Stages of Modern Education — The present 
system of education in India consists of three main 
stages, piimary, secondaiy ( including both kinds, viz. 
Vernacular and Anglo-Vemacular ),. and higher or 
University. Primary education consists in teaching the 
piipils the vernacular of the province upto tbe fourth 
standard, a little of geography, arithmetic, dra'wing 
and a little of hygiene. In the urban areas where 
there arc municipalities and town area committees, 
primary education is managed by them. The expendi- 
ture is met from Coveiument grants earmarked for the 
purpose, and from general funds of the local bodies. 
Those municipalities whicli introduce compulsory 
primary education niay also levy a small education tax 
for meeting tlio o.Ktra ox^amditure involved. Tbe 
syllabus is generally prescribed by the education depart^ 
ment of the province. The government of the province 
maintains at its ov/n expense an inspection staff, consist- . 
ing of inspectors, deputy inspectors, etc., to inspect 
these schools. Municipal Hoards maintain Secondary 
Vernacular Schools us well, in wliicli education is given 
upto the seventh standard; the subjects taught include 
language, mathematics, history, geogmpliy, drawing 

mid in some phices immpal tiaiuing. English is taught 
in Some of .scliools as an optional subject. 
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Primary education in the rural .nreas is managed 
by tbe district or taluka boards, which get a grant 
from the Government for this purpose and are also 
allowed to spend out of their general income and, if 
necossai'j' they may levy an education tax. No district 
has BO far been able to introduce compulsory primary 
education. The inspection of the schools is made hy 
the officers of the Government. Secondary vernacular 
schools are also maintained by these boards. The 
municipal and district boards maintain a very large 
staff of teachers for their schools. The syllabuses and 
text-books are prescribed by the education department 
of the province, generally by the committees appointed 
for the purpose. 

The 'Vernacular Final Examination, which marks 
the last public examination in the system, is held by 
the provincial educational department, Government 
gives certain stipends or scholarships to meritorious 
students, to sons and dependants of soldiers who died 
hr the Great War and to students belonging to scheduled 
castes. Till recently, primary and vemacrrlar secondary 
education was confined to children of the high castes, 
but during the last ten years or so. great encourage- 
ment has been given to education of the children of 
depressed or low classes; all public schools maintained 
or aided by the Government have been thrown 'open 
to them. 

The present system of primary and vernacular 
secondary education suffers from serious defects. Fiistly, 
there is- a great wastage iu the primary stage. It has 
been calculated that out of every 100 children who 
begin primary education, not more than I. .•’re .able to 
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complete it. Thus all fnnds spent upon the education 
of 85 children are wasted for no tangible return. 
Secondly, the quality oE education given upto the 
primary stage is too low; it neither enlarges the outlook 
of the pupil nor enables him to profit by it in any other 
way. Thirdly, the coxirses proscribed are very unsatis- 
factory; there is too much insistence oh mechanical 
cramming, while no agricultural bias is given to rural 
education so necessarj^ for the children of villagers who 
are mostly engaged in agriculture. Fourthly, the staff 
is too low paid and this leads to considerable inefficiency. 
In many cases, proper arrangement for physical exercises 
and general spoVts is not made, and this spoils the 
physique of children at an early age. And lastly, the 
education is largely unrelated to actual problems of 
life, handicrafts and general training receiving almost 
no attention. There is, thus, vast scope for improve- 
ment in the systoia now in vogue. The courses must 
bo radically revised. Recently, however, basic educa- 
tion has been introduced in some primary schools and 
the results are being Avatched. 

For rural areas there must be prescribed text books 
dealing with the agricultural aspect, sanitation and 
rural hygiene. Handicrafts must be encouraged and 
nature study taught. The system of compulsion to 
e<lucate the child ntleast upto the fourth standard must 
bo introduced to save wastage and turn whatever littlo 
education is given, to useful purpose. Ever since the 
Into Mr. Gokhnio introduced a bill in the Imperial 
Legislatuto in 1011, for making primary education free 
and compulsory, non-official opinion in India has been 
demanding the satisfaction of this urgent and pressing 
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need of the people, but often times the Government 
has pleaded lack of funds to implement the scheme. 
Funds should no^v be made available to the local 
bodies to introduce compulsion in primary education. 
True, recently there has been a steady growth in the 
number of children reading in primary schools, as 
well as in the sum of money spent out of the public 
revenues, still in view of the appalling illiteracy (the 
percentage of literates of all kinds and giades being 
. only 12), it is incumbent upon the state to cut down 
its expenditure in other directions and remove illiteracy 
as early as possible. It is often forgotten that opening 
a school means closing a prison and preparing better 
citizens and breadwinners, 'fhe total number .of 
children in primary schools is about one crore in the 
total population of over 28 crores in British India. 
The total oxponditui’e on education in all kinds of 
institutions in British India is nearly 20 crores of 
rup(^hs per year, out of which comes from thje 

Government, about 16 percent from municii)al and 
district boards. 21 percent from fees and the rest from 
other sources. In strange contrast is the expendittire 

on the military, which amounts to nearly 4.0 crores ])er 
year in irormul times. 

The second stage of education in India is the 
secondary and high school stage. I^lention has already 
been made of the vernacular secondary education 
which is managed by municipal and district boards. 
Wo, therefore, discuss hero the .Inglo- Vernacular 
secondary education, In some of the provinces separate 
jjoards have been set up by the Governmems concerned 
to take charge of the secondary and high school 
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education, removed from the control of the edncationS 
department or of the University alike. These boards 
fix. np the standard of education, including courses and 
text-books, grant or withdraw recognition of high 
Schools and Intennediate Colleges, and conduct oxanii- 
nations and grant certificates on their results. In other 
provinces the Universities still control Secondary 
Education, fix their courses, hold the examinations and 
grant certificates. In all provinces the provincial 
govomments allot grants to the aided and recogni.sed 
High Schools and Intermediate Colleges through their 
‘Department of Education* on the basis of number 
of scholars, salary of teachers, status of the institution 
(whether it is a middle school, liigh school or inter- 
mediate college), and other needs. Not more than 
half the total expenditure of the institution is the 
grant from the Government. These instiutions are of 
two kinds, those entirely maintained by the Government, 
and those maintained by public bodies and individuals. 
The number of the latter kind is mucli larger than 
of the former which are meant to serve as juodels for 
others to lollow. The public examinations at the 
secondary stage arc in some provinces two, and in others 
only one. The hi‘St puijHc examination called in difie- 
rent places l)y diherent names, 7 -/^., Matriculation, or 
Admission or liigJi School or School Final, is Jicld at 
the end of the high school stage. In those provinces 
where the Intermediate Education lias hecn trnnsferrod 
to Hoards, there is Jield tlio Intci iiiodiate Examination. 
The subjects of study, besides •English which is every 
whore a compulsory subject, are mathematics, liislory, 
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geography, science, classical languages, provincial 
vernaculars, nature study, raanual training, music, 
book-binding, carpentry, drawing, commerce subjects, 
etc., for the Matriculation classes. Most of the subjects 
are optional. In the Intermpdiate classes, biology, 
logic, advanced mathematics and science are also taught. 

The chief defects of the i^resent system of secondary 
education are; too much insistence on book work, less 
attention to realistic side of education, want of practical 
training, too lo?ig time devoted to the stagfe of education, 
and a general aimlessness in the system. It is necessary 
80 to modify the syllabuses and ooni’ses of study as to 
make the education more related to the needs of society. 
Emphasis must be laid on a student offering the sub- 
jects for which he or she is mentally fitted. At present 
there is no scope for students to take up vocational trai- 
ning in continuation with secondary education, spinning, 
weaving, handicrafts, and fine arts must receive due 
attention. The secondary stage must be shortened by 
atleast a year, not by cutting down the courses or low^ 

' ring the standard but by rearranging the subjects and 
time-table of teaching. 

The third and final stage of the system of educaion 
is the University teaching. As already said, the first 
three Universities of India were established in 1857 at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They were affiliating 
Universities for holding degree examinations and encou- 
raging post-graduate study and higher research. In 
subsequent years greater interest was shown in higher 
education and the number of Universities was increased^ 
with diffei'cut faculties and provision for variotui 
degrees. At tl)c present time there are eighteen 
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Univ€?rsitics in India. Their natncB, years of establish- 
ment, nature, faculties of teaching and examination, 

* ^ ^Tces granted, and general features are given belov/: — 

(1) Calct^tta (1^57). Affiliating and Teaching; 
Faculties of Arts, Science, Lavr, Medicine, 
Cominorco and Teaching; BX, M.A., Ph. D-, 
B.So., M. Sc., D.Sc., BX., M.X, D.L.. M.B., 
M.D. M.S. B.T-; diplomas in public 

health and spoken English. 

( 2 ) Bombay (1857), Affiliating and Teaching; 
B'acuUies of Arts, Science, Commerce, Teaching, 
Agriculture, Engineering, Lav/, and Medicine; 
B.A. (Pass and Honours) M.A., D.Litt., B.Sc., 
M.Hc., D.Sc., B.Coin., M.Com., B.T., B.Ag., 

B.B:., M.E., LL.B., LL.Mm'LL.D., M.B., B.S*, 
M.D„ M.S„ 

(3) Madras (1857), Affiliating and Examining; 
Faculties of Arts, Science, Agriculture, teaching, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering; B. A. (Pass 
and Honours), M.A, DJ.ritt, B-8c., ( Pass and 
Tloaours ) M.Sc., D.Sc., L.T., M.L., D.Lm 
M.B.B.S., M.S., M.D., H.E.; Diplomas in 
Oriental Learning, Economics, Modem Euro- 
pean I^angtjngeH, and Oortificnte in Librarian 
Course. 

( 4 ) I'he Punjab (1882), Affiliating and Teach- 
ing ; B’acuUies of Arta, Science, Law, Medicine# 
Agricultijre and Engineering ; B. A, (Pass 
rmd Hononrs) M.A., D.Litt. B.T., B.Sc., (Pass 
uud Ilonours), M.Sc., B.Sc., and M.Sc., (Agri- 
culture), B.Sc., in Engineering ; Diplomas in 

Oriental Learning, and Degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce. 
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( 5 ) Allaliabad ( 168? ), Teaching and Unitary *, 
Facalties of Arts. Science, Law ; B.A., (Pass 
and Honours), M.A., Ph.D. D.Litt., B.Sc.. (Pass 
and Honours), M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., LL-B., 
LL.M., LL.D., 

( 6 ) Benares Hindu (1916), Teaching and Uni- 
tary ; Faculties of Aits, Science, Law, Enginee- 
ring, and Oriental Learning ; B.A., M.A., 

D.Litt., B.Sc., (Science and Engineering), M. Sc., 
(Science), LL.B.,XL.]M., D.Sc. (Science), LL.D., 
Shastri and Sahityacharya; Offei’S course in 
Applied Science Geology, Ceramics ; Agri- 
culture and Ayurveda. 

( 7 ) Mysore (1916), Teaching and Unitai’y; Faculties 
of Arts, Science, Engineering and Technology, 
and Medicine, B.A., M.A., B.Sc., M.Sc.., B,T. 
B.E., M.B.B.S.; Doctorates are conferred only 
as Honorary Degrees. 

( 8 ) Patna M917), Affiliating ; Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Engineering, and Medicine; B-A. 
(Pass and Honours), M. A., Ph.D., B.Sc., (Pass 
and Honours), M.Sc., D.Sc., B.L.. M-L., LL.D., 
B.E., M.B.B.S., M.S., M.D., 

('9 ) Osmania, Hyderabad, Deccan, (1918), Teaching; 
Faculties of Arts, Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, and Training: B.A.. (Ails and 
Theology), M.A., (Arts), LL-B.. B.Sc., B.E., 
M.B.B.S., Diploma' in Teaching. 

(10) Dacca (1921) Unitarj' ; Facilities of Arts, 
Science and Law ; P A . M A., P.(!om.. B.Sc.. 
M.Sc., B.L., B.T., 
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(11) Aligarh Muslim (1919), Tlnitary and Teaching; 
Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Teaching; 
B.A., (Pa^•8 and Honours), M. A., (Pass and 
Honours), M.Sc., Ph.D,, D.Sc., LL.B., LL^Mm 
LL.D., B.T., and the degrees of Bachelor, 
Master und Doctor in Theology. 

(12) Lucknow (1920), Teaching and Unitary ; 
Faculties of Arts. Science, Law, Gomineroo, 
and Medicine ; B.A. (Pass and Honours), M.A^ 
Ph.D., D.Litt., B.Sc., (Pass and Honours), 
M.Sc. M. Com. Ph.D., D.Sc., M.B.B.S.. M.S.r 
M.D., Jl.Coni., LL.B*, LL.M., LL.D., Diploma® 
in psychology. Teaching and Oriental Studies* 

(13) Delhi (1922), Teaching ; Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Law ; B.A., (Pass and Honourfi)^ 
M.A., B.Sc., LL.H., LL.M., LL.D. 

iH) Nagpur ( 1923 ), Aflilinting; FncuUies of 
Arts, Science, Law, Education, and Agri- 
culture ; B.A., ( Pass and Honours ) M.A.> 

Pii.I), B Sc.. ( Pass and Honoui's ), M.So^ 
D.Sc., LLB., LLM., LLD„ B.T,, B.Ag., Dip- 
loma in Tcacliing. 

(15) Andhra (1926), Afliliating; Facullies of Arta^ 
Science, Me<licine, Education, and Oriental 
studies, B.A (Pass and Honours), M.A (Pans 
and Ilonoui-H ). D Litt., B.Sc,, { Pass and 
Honours ) Til. Sc., ( Pass and Honours) D.So,» 
B.Kd.. M.BH.S., L.M. A S.. M.O.L, ; Diplomafl 
in Oriental Learning. 

(id) Agra (J92V). Afliliating; FcciiUiCH of Art®» 
Science, Law, f/Oininerco. and AgricuUnro; 
B.A., M.A., D.Litt., B.Sc., M.Sc., B.Sc.. B- 
OV»in„ LL. B , B-Sc. (Agriculture). 
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(17) Annamalai (1929), Unitary, Faculties of Arts, 

Science, and Oriental Studies; (Pass and 
Honours), M.A. M.Litt, JB.Sc., (Pass and 
Honoui's), M.A. M.Sc., M.O.L. ; Diplomas in 
Oriental Learning. 

(18) Travancore (1938), Unitary, Faculties of Arts, 
Science, B.A., M.A., B.Sc., M,Sc, 

The Universities are more or less autonomous 
bodies. They get grants from their respective Govern- 
ments but are free in their internal administration. 
The, Governoi’S of the Provinces are exoflScio Chancellors 
ot the Universities within the Province ; next come the 
Vice-Chancellors, who are either elected or in some 
of the Universities appointed by the Chancellors. The 
Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim 
University are All India Institutions established by the 
leadeis of the respective communities under Acts passed 
by the Government of India. They elect their own 
Chancellors and Vico-Ghancelloi’S. The U. P. Governor 
is the visitor of these two Universities. Each University 
in India has a number of Administrative and academic 
bodies with different powers. 

The affiliating Universities have several colleges 
affiliated to them ; these Colleges are situated in 
different towns and centres within their territorial 
jurisdiction. iSome of these Universities are entirely 
examining bodies, while a few of them liave also 
provided for teacliiny. The Unitary amt 1'eaching 
Univei’sities are residential and teaching, with their 
own staffs. ]\Iost of the Universities afford facilities 
for higher research for wliich they liavc instituted. 
Doctorate Dogrces, ;ind .are doing excellent research. 
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he opened for tho economic ropenerntion of the cotintry. 

Some mention hero most he made of the Boienoe 
TnFtitnto at Banpaloro, '^vlnch is doinp oxcollent work 
in the field of ^scientific Tesentoh, 

Snecial Edocation. — For the ednention of Hpeoial 
cominnnitiejs and claRPes of people, separate institntiona 
have been opened. Thonph it is not a healthy sign of 
national life that in anch TnaUers the people he divided 
on commnnal or aristocrntic hnRiR, yet these institntionB 
arc maintained for tho edneation of tlie Enropeans and 
Anplo-Tndinns, sons of Indian chiefs and rnlers, nnd 
children of tho depressed classes, separntoly* 

Art. Literature and Culture — The country has 
develofied n noAv school of art in the ]>resent nire. Arts 
Schools and collepes have been opened in various parts 
of the country where, very useful worh is heinc done 
fo revive ancient Indian art, muHic and paintinn, hesides 
prnctienl traininp in modem art. The products of these 
efforfs arn shown in various exhibitions hold in the 
foui\trv Much more, however, is to he done before wo 
niny snv that India has enough provision for this hind 
of feneinntr. 
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•replaced English as tho medinm of instrnctjon npto the 
secondary stage in almost all provinces. Poets, and 
authors on literature, history, religion, fiction and drama, 
politics and social sciences, in almost every important 
vernacular of the country, are adding to the increasing 
literature. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the Osmania University of Hyderabad is doing very 
useful service by maintaining a separate department 
for producing in Urdu standard books on all subiectB 
of study, including medicine, engineering and science. 

It teaches upto the M. A, and M. Sc. standard through ' 
tho medium of Urdu which is also the medium of all 
examinations. Some elfort is also being made in the 
Benares Hindu University to bring out books in Hindi. 

• In the United Provinces, the Government has esta- 
blished the Hindustani Academy for the advancement 
of the Hindi and Urdu literatures. It consists of non- 
official members. It publishes l)ooks and a journal in 
tho two vernaculars, maintains a library, and awards 
prizes for the best productions in these languages. 

All these activities are responsible for the Indian 
Renaissance, signs of which are now definitely visible 
in all directions in the national life of the people. 
Not long ago, there was a tendency 'to copy western 
methods in dress, customs, language and even feelings, 
and there was a genuine fear that it might lead to 
anglicising and anglifying the Indian youths. This 
tendency has now been arrested by the national awaken- 
ing which has appealed (o the deeper sentiments of the 
people who have now reversed the process and begun 
to revive the art. literature and culture of India. 
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However much some English historians might try 
tu establish and prove that British occupation of India 
•was u mere accident and not the result of u definite plan, 
the fact remains that the early Governors-General had 
purposely launched upon a forward policj^ of weakening 
the Indian rulers and slowly establishing British rule 
in tlie country. As a natural consequence of this policy 
of divide ct impei^a- India became a house divided 
against itself. 

The disappearance of political unity, and the 
administrative system introduced by the East India 
Company led to a general demoralisation of the Indian 
nation. But after the transference of power irom the 
Company into the hands of the Crown (1858) a new era 
began in the histoiy of India, Political consciousness 
was awakened and the former efforts of Eaja Earn 
Mohan Roy, subsequently reinforced bj’^ the rise of the 
Aryasamaj and like movements, resulted in creating 
the necessary atmosphere for successfully organising 
all nationalistic elements to bring about unity, political 
and national, in India. 

It is to bo noted hero tliat in those days tliero was 
no ban on officials attending political or quasipolitical 
meetings. For example, when the Indian Association of 
Calcutta, the object of which was to organise nationalistic 
forces in the country, held its meetings, they were often 
attended by civilians as well as, in ceidain cases, by 
military officers. Thus, at one of the meetings, lield 
at Bankipore (Bengal) in connection with the demand 
for holding civil service examinations simultaneously 
in England and India, I^Iajor Hidayat Khan Bahadur, 
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0, S. I., a military officer, had seconded one of the 
resolutions. 

Nevertheless, the early attempts at reform in the 
administration were confined to mere requests for a 
small change here and a small change there. The 
civil Service reform agitation assumed an all India 
character and in this way an impetus was given to 
the national movement which was in embryo. This 
particular move was suppoJted all mver the country, 
except in Madras which, according to the late Sir 
Suvendva Nath Banerji, one of the fathers of Indian 
Nationalism, was in 1S78 the only place in India where 
ho foirnd it impossible “to hold a public meeting upon 
a question of vital interest to our people, and in 

regard to which tliere was practical unanimity all 
over India". 

The result of the efforts made by Sir (then Mr.) 
Surendra Nath Banerji and others to reform the sys- 
tem of Civil Service Examinations with a view to get 
more Indians appointed to the Services, may best be 
described in tlie Avoids of that great patriot himself. 
Ho says, “For the first time under British rule, India, 
Avith its varied races and religions, had been brotight 
upon tlie same platform for a common and united front. 
Thus AA’as it demonstrated by an object-lesson of 
impressive significance, that, whatever might be our 
differences in respect of i-ace and language, or social 
and religious institutions, the people of India could 
combine and unite for the attainment of their common 
political ends. The ground Avas thus prejmred for 
this great national and unifying movement." 
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The great change brought about at that time has 
thus been described by Sir Heni*y Cotton in his 
admirable book “iVnu India *'*: — 

“The educated classes are the brain and voice of 
the country. The Bengali Babua nou7 rule public 
opinion from Pesha^var to Chittagong; and, although 
the natives of Noith- Wes tern India are immeasurably 
behind those of Bengal in education and in their sense 
of political independence, they are gi'adually becoming 
as amenable as their brethren of the lower provinces, 
to intellectual control and guidance. A quarter of a 
century ago there was no trace of this; the idea of any 
Bangalee iuMence in the Punjab would have been -a 
conception incredible to a Lord Lawrence, to a Montogo- 
mery, or a Macleod: yet it is the case that during the 
past year the tour of a Ban gal ee lecturer, lecturing in 
English in Upper India, assumed the character of a 
tiinmphal progress and at the present moment the name 
of Surendiu Nath Banerji excites as much enthusiasm 
among the rising generation of Multan as in Dacca'". 

The wave of iiational awakening once started could 
not be checked, and this Avas foreseen by the Secretary 
of State for India who at that time exercised even 
greater control over the administration of India than 
he does at present. Lord SalisbuiT» great reaction aiy, 
was then Secretjiry of State for India. Ho sent out to 
India Lord Lytton as Viceroy who immediately on 
arrival in this counti*y began to check the growth of 
national sentiments. His cliief )cactionary step in this 
direction was to gag the Yeinacular Press which had 
begun to play a prominent part in spreading the cult 
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of Indian Nationalism. Under his Viceroyalty, the 
Imperial Legislative Council (which was then a body 
of officials and Government nominees) passed the 
Veniacular Press Act in 1878 which aroused feelings 
throughout the country in favour of strengthening 
nationalism in order to pi'eserve the liberty of the 
Press. Incessant agitation was carried on for the repeal 
of the Act; the success of the earlj’- nationalist move- 
ment may be judged from the fact that Lord Lytton’s 
successor, Lord Eipon, repealed the Act in order to 
allay public opinion in the countrj'. Lord Ripon 
reversed the policy of Lord Lytton in the actual spirit 
of the administration, and he conferred upon India 
the inestimable boon of Local Self-Government, which, 
in course of time, proved to be the first step in India’s 
fight for National Self-Government. And the demand 
for larger share by Indians in the governance of 
their country then became more definite, determined 
and incessant. 

Indian National Congress — At that time, the desires 
of the people were expressed to the Government not 
in the form of demands but in the form of requests 
or prayers and, as was natural, they were often turned 
down. The modest request for raising the age-limit 
_for Indian Civil Service and holding the competitive 
examinations simultaneously in England and India 
w.as not granted. This, coupled with the general 
awakening in the coimtry resulting from the activities 
of the Ram Krishna Mission and the Aryasamaj, 
prepared the ground for strengthening the movement 
of Indian Nationalism. Few would, however, believe 
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that the Indian National Congress which, during the 
last forty years, has not been looked upon with favour 
by the British Government in India and has since 
1920 been considered a movement subversive of law 
and order and definitely hostile to British rale in India, 
was for the first time established by an Englishman, 
Mr, A. 0. Hume, with the consent of the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, then Governor-General of India. 
Mr. Hume had in 1884 conceived the idea of bring- 
ing together leading Indians to discuss social problems, 
once in a year, in a meeting to be presided over by the 
Governor of the province in which the meeting was 
held. But when he placed his scbetno before Lord 
Dufferin, the latter suggested changes so as to make 
the assembly a political one (not to be presided over 
by the Goven'iov) to bring to thomotice of the Govern- 
ment the defects in the administration and to suggest 
how it could be improved. The noble Lord thought 
such an organisation necccssary because there was no 
counterpart of His Majesty’s Opposition in India to 
point out the defects in the actual adrainistration of 
the country. 

Thus a conference of the Indian National Union 
( later named the Indian National Congress ) was 
announced to be held at Poona from 25th to Slst 
December, 1885. It was to be composed of leading 
politicians from tho various provinces. The objects 
of the Union were, fl) to enable all the most earnest 
labourers in the cause of National ])rogress to be- 
come pei'sonally known to eacli other; (2) to discuss 
and decide upon the political , operations to be un- 
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dertaken during the ensuing year. The hope was 
expressed that the Conference would, in course of 
time, grow into a native Parliament, to give an 
unanswerable reply to the assertion that Indians were 
unfit for representative institutions. 

Unfortunately, a few days before the Conference 
was to meet, sporadic cases of cholera occurred at 
Poona, hence the vemie of the Conference was 
changed to Bombay. Mr. Hume had already paid 
a visit to England and succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathies of Lords Dalhousie and Ripon, Sir James 
Caird, and Messrs. John Bright, Reid and Slagg 
besides other eniment Englishmen in favour of the 
movement. He had also organised a committee in 
England, which formed the nucleus of the Indian 
Paidiamentary Committee pledged to enlist the support 
of members of Parliament to take interest in the afi'airs 
of India. 

The first sessions of the Conference commenced at 
12 noon on the 28th December, 1885, in the Hall of the 
Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College, which had been 
placed at the disposal of the Reception Committee. 
Among those who were present were : Mr. A. O. Hume, 
the Hon. l^Ir. S. Subrahmania Aiyar, Mr. W. C. Bannerji, 
the Hon.. Itir. K. T. Telang, Messrs Ganga Prasad Yerma, 
P. Keshav Pillai, N. Chandravarkar, D. E. Wacha, 
Phirozeshah M. Mehta and many others, from all parts 
of the coTintry. Mr. "W. C. Bannerji was voted to the 
chair as the first President of the Congress. The session 
passed nine resolutions asking for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to investigate into the administration 
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of the country; demanding the abolition of the India 
Council; asking for the inclusiou of elected members 
in the Legislative Councils and opening of Councils in 
the provinces \vhere they did not exist; asking for the 
holding of the I. C. S. examinations simultaneously in 
England and India and the raising of the age-limit for 
I. C, S. competition; suggesting economy in militai'y 
expenditure, protesting against the annexation of Upper 
Burma; and the fixing of the venue of the next session 
at Calcutta. 

^ ‘Great institutions have aUvays had small begin- 
nings, even as the great rivei-s of the world start as thin 
streams. At the commencement of their career and 
course, they progress rapidly, and, as they widen, become 
slower and steadier. By the confiuence of their various 
tnbutaries, they are enriched as they flow on, both in 
volume and content. The evolution of the Indian 
National t Congress presents the same phenomenon. It 
had to cut its way thioxigh mighty obstacles and, there- 
fore, CDtoitained modest ideals. As it gained a foothold 
on the affections of the people, it widened its course 
and absorbed into itself several collateral movements 
wedded to the solution of social, ethical and economic 
problems'’. This correctly describes the nature of the 
growth of this greatest of India’s organisations. 

The next two sessions of the Congress were held at 
Calcutta and Madras in 1886 and 1887 presided over 
respectively by Dadabhai Naoroji and Badruddin Tyubji. 
The Congress confined itself to demanding only piece- 
mehl reforms in the administration, couched in almost 
prayerful language. But after passing what may be 
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asilled pious resolutions in its sessions, there was no 
serious attempt during the inteiwal between one session 
jujd another either to educate the public with regard 
4o the movement or to take effective steps to implement 
ihe programme of political reforms. Yet, it must be 
admitted that the annual sessions did some good to the 
country by concentrating public attention on urgent 
problems; the press performed very useful service by 
giving publicity to the Congi’ess resolutions. 

The Congress sent a deputation to England in 1890 
to educate the British public with regard to Indian 
questions and plead for political and sundry reforms. 
The members, including Surendra Nath Banerji, made 
n great impression on British politicians. Then came 
the Parliament Act of 1892 which reformed and 
expanded tlie Legislative Councils then existing, but 
jl did not meet most of the important demands of the 
Congress In 1901, another Parliamentary statute was 
passed which, while fiuther enlai'ging the Councils, 
curtailed the powers possessed by them and the rights 
enjoyed bj' the elected members before that date. 

Meanwliile Lord (.’uiv.on, whose administration 
raised a great discontent in the country, made a secret 
plan of partitioning Bengal. Conferences were then 
Ijeld in Bengal to resist the plan, but Lord Curzon was 
bent upon pushing forward his scheme, and on 20tb 
July, 1905. announcement regarding tl)e Partition was 
made. This stirred up public feelings greatly. Sir 
Surendra Nath (then Mr.) Banerji has thus described 
the feelings of the people over the Partition : We felt 
that we had been insulted, humiliated and tricked. 
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We felt that the whole of our future was at state, aud 
that it was a deliberate blow aimed at the grofriug 
solidarity and self-conciousness of the Bengalee speakiug 
population. Originally intended to meet administrative 
requirements, we felt that it had given to itself a 
political flavour and complexion, and, if allowed to be 
passed it would be fatal to our political progi'ess and 
to that close union between Hindus and Mohammedans 
upon which the prospects of Indian advancement so 
largely depended. For it was openly and officially 
given out that Eastern Bengal and Assam was to be a 
Mohammedan province, and that credal distinctions 
were to be recognised as the basis of the policy to be 
adopted in the new province.*’ The protests of the 
people made no eflect and the Pailition was declared 
to be a settled fact. Public opinion in India begun to 
suspect that Lord Cuvzon’s policy was directed towards 
dividing Indians into rival communal groups to harm 
the growing national cause, as the general body of the 
Muslims, under, the guidance of Sir Saiyad Ahmad 
Khan, had chosen to keep aloof from the Congress. 

There bad been a distinct change in the attitude of 
the Government towards the Congress : it no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of the rulers. Though it conti- 
nued to point out defects in administration and suggest 
ways to improve it, t\ c., to perform the ^unctiol^ of His 
Majesty's Opposition in India, as was envisaged by its 
fathers, probably in tlie ollicial eyes it was going too fast 
or beyond reasonable limits expected by the Government. 

The Partition of Bengal v;as finally made in October 
1905; on November 18, 1905, Lord Cur/on left India, 
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and Lord Minto succeeded him. This parting kick to 
Indian nationalism, given by Lord Cnrzon, proved a 
a blessing in disguise. Instead of resulting in the 
dismemberment of Bengal into two communal provinces, 
it -indirectly led to the closer unification of India on 
account of the patriotic form of the anti-partition 
agitation. When other channels failed to modify the 
Partition, the Nationalist forces combined together even 
more than ever before. A sober and moderate politician 
like the late Mr. Gokhale thus spoke of the regime of 
Lord Curzon, in his presidential address at the Benares 
session of the Congress in December 1905; "Gentlemen, 
how true it is that -to everything there is an end ! 
Thus even the Yiceroyalty of Lord Curzon has come 
to a close ! For seven long years all eyes had cons- 
tantly to turn to one masterful figure in the land — now 
in admiration, now in astonishment, more often in 
anger and pain, till at last it has become difiicult to 
realize that a change has really come. For a parallel 
to such an administration, we must. I think, go back to 
the limes of Anrangzeb in the history of our own 

country I think even the most devoted admirer 

of Lord Curzon cannot claim that he has strengthened 
the foundations of British rule in India." Lord Morley 
himself had to remark about the legacy of Lord Curzon 's 
rule in India in tlie.'^e Avoi-ds; “I tliink I am doing the 
noble Lord no injustice in saying that during liis eminent 
Yiceroyalty he did not accept the necessity for political 

concessions, but trusted to elficiency But splendidly 

successful as hi.s work w.as from the point of view of 
efficiency, he still did leave in India a .'•'tate of things 
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when we look back — not in consecnenco of his policy — 
not completely satisfactory, such as would have been 
the crowning of a biilliant career.’* 

Distrust and flouting of public opinion, the two 
cardinal features of Lord Curzon’s regime, inevitably 
resulted in the alienation of public sympathy. The two 
movements of Swadeshi and Boycott of Bidtisli goods, 
were started in Bengal and then vigorously spread in 
the whole of India. Some youths in Bengal, losing 
control over their minds, took to the cult of the Bomb 
and the Pistol, a method of trying to change or upset 
the Government imported from England and European 
countnes but definitely opposed to Indian culture, and 
committed political murders and dacoities. Within the 
(’ongresa an extremist section arose, which wanted to 
fi])eed up the demand for political progress and reforms. 
And in the Surat Congress of 1907, there was a definite 
rupture between the moderate and extremist section 
/>[ the Congi'oss. The extremists loft the Congress and 
began their propaganda in the country. Messrs. B. G, 
Tiluk, T.ajpat llui and Bipen Chandra Pal, from Maha- 
rashtra, the Punjab and Bengal respectively, were the 
pillars of the extremist i^arty. Even thougli Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy, hud ])ublicly announced in April 
1907 that he had sent home a despatch proposing politi- 
cal reforms on a liberal basis, there was no sign* of 
abatement in the whirlwind of ]iolitical discontent. 
I.oid Minto tned to put down extremism and revolution- 
ary movement by resorting to ro{)ression, by indiscrimi- 
nate arrests, by de])orting leaders like Lajpat Bai under 
regulation III of 1818, and in other ways, but this only 
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Eei'ved to intensify tbe movements of exiremisni and 
anarchism. In vain did the Congress, under the leade- 
rship of the moderates, appealed to the Government for 
conciliatory attitude. 

At this time it began to be believed that the slum- 
bering East was slowly waking up, and so India should 
not lag behind in throwing olV the foreign yoke. The 
coloured Asiatics, the Japanese, had inhicted a crushing 
defeat on liussia, a fii-st class European powei-: this 
encouraged the extremists in India. About that time 
the Liberals came into power in England, and Lord 
Morloy became Secretary of State for India. He tried 
to conciliate public opinion in India by a grant of poli- 
tical reforms, in part satisfaction of the (.'ongress dem- 
ands. In 1909 he brought forward liis Ifill containing 
what are now called Morley-Minto Deforms. In moving 
for the passage of the Bill, he thus spoke: “Neiciier 
repression on the one hand nor reform on the other 
could possibly be expected to cut at the root of anar- 
chical crimes in a few Aveeks, but witli unf.altering 
repression on the one hand and good faith in refoim 
on the otlier we all see good reasons to hope that we 
shall weaken, if not destroy, these baueful forces”. 
For a time the reforms paciheil the people, l)ut only 
Avithin ceitain limits. The Arya.samaj too was in its 
own Way contributing to Indian nationalism by 
emphasising the need of self-rule. Its founder, 
Dayannnd. had expressed his A'ieAvs legaiding self- 
government in these words. “S:iy AA-hat you Avill. the 
indigenous native rule is by far the best. A foreign 
government perfectly free from religious prejudices. 
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impartial towards all — the natives and the foreigners — 
kind, beneficent, and just to the natives like their 
parents though it may be, can never render the people 
perfectly* happy.” The Goveimment began to look' 
upon the Samaj too with suspicious eyes, with the 
result that the nationalists gave the Sumaj still 
greater support. 

An Era of Political Reforms. — The Morloy-Minto 
Refonns were welcomed by the Congress, but it did 
not approve of the policy of the Government to divide 
Indians on religious lines. The Reforms created 
separate communal electorates and gave saparate 
representation to Muslims, possibly to divide Indians 
amongst themselves. Therefore, the Congress resolu- 
tion of 1908, while welcoming the Reforms placed on 
record “its strong sense o[ disapproval of the creation 
of separate eleCwOrutes on the basis of religion” and 
regretted that the Regulations framed under the Act 
were not framed in the same liberal spirit in which 
Lord Islorley’s despatch was conceived. 

In 1911, Their ^Majesties i)aid a visit to India and 
at the Delhi Durbar announced, aimuig other things, 
annulment of tlie Partition of Hengal, and thus the 
“settled fact” of tlio Partition was unsettled. Lord 
Ilardinge, then Viceroy, in his famous despatch of 
25111. August 1011” recommended to the Secretary of 
Stale for India the granting of further political reforms, 
particularly in tlie provinces. Hut subsequently, Lord 
tjrewe, the Secretary cf State for India, repudiated any 
suggestion of granting colonial self-government to 
India. On December, 11 1012, while Lord Hardingo 
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•was being led in a state procession through the streets 
of Delhi, then uiado the capital of India, a bomb was 
thrown on him. This most tragical event showed that 
anarchism had not completely died out. 

Two years later, the Great War broke out in Europe, 
and England threw herself into it. India was asked 
to join the war and contribute her share in men and 
money, for, as Mr. Asquith, the British Prime Minister, 
had declared in the House of Commons, international 
obligations were not to be crushed by an overpowering 
nation and that every nation, however small or weak 
had a right of free existence and was not to be left to 
the mercj' of a poweil'ul and strogiier nation. This 
statement indirectly led Indians to believe that on the 
termination of the War, to the prosecution of which 
they contributed so largely in men and money, India 
■would be granted sell-government on the same lines 
as the self-governing dominions. In order to prepare 
themselves for the much expected political rights and 
responsibility, Indian leaders of all shades of opinion 
united togctlier, and in tin; Congress . session held at 
Lucknow in December IDID, tlie moderates and extre- 
mists healed the schism created at Poona in 19J7. Mr. 

Tilak, the acknowledged leader of tlie e.xtremists, made I 
a brilliant appeal for unity. 

By a previous arrengement between the Conqress 
and the JIuslim leaders, the annual session of the 
Muslim League was also held at Lucknow at the Same 
lime as the Congress. Mr. Mohammad Ali diimah was 
the president of the League Important leaders of the 
C’ongress and the League .«at togellier and evolved a 
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common formula for bringing about Hind-Muslim unity* 
The pact gave the Muslims weighfcago of representation 
in the provinces where they were in a minority. This 
Lifchhofr Pact became at that time the binding force 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, though later on 
it proved a stumbling block in India’s march towards, 
political freedom. The joint demands of the twcr 
communities were included in a scheme of refoims 
which asked for enlargement of the legislatures, res- 
ponsibility of the executive to tlie legislature, the 
appointment of Indians to half the seats on the executive 
councils, relaxation of tljo control of the Secretaiy of 
State for India over the administration of this counU'y.. 
and the abolition of the India (’ouncil. 

On August 20, 1917, jMr. JiJ. S. Montagu, tlie thcn. 
Secretary of State for India, made a most ineniorabla 
pronouncement on behalf of the British Governmeotp 
in the House of (’ommoiis. It stated; “'JMie ])olicyof 
His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govenimcnt 
of India are in complete accord, is tliat oC incrc*asing 
association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the piogressive reali/.ntion 
of responsible government in India ns an integral i)art 
of the Bntisli ICmpire”. Later, Mr. Montagu came to 
India and witli Lord (>’helinsford, then Viceroy, toured 
the country and they botli Hiibinitted their Joint HejKirt 
on tlie fiucstion of granting ])olitical reforms to India- 
Meanwhile great changes had taken place in the world. 
Tlu- War had cf)mn to a close; India had l)e(m admit- 
t^-d to the lini'erial Gorjffoenc#* and jilsfi ;,I)(,xvod to be 
roi*rosented in tho Peace Tneity Jiegotiations. 
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Tlio publication of tbe Montagu-Clielmsford Repodt 
did not Satisfy tbo Indian leaders, as tbo propos3(f 
reforms fell far short of tboir expectations and did lyifc 
come to tbe level of Indians’ sacrifices during the Wac, 
Tbe Congress rejected tbo report but the rnoderates fc 
it accepted tbe scheme as a workable one. These 
moderate politicians then left tbo Congiess and formci 
the All India Liberal Federation, In the interval, 
Government passed with the help of the official mnjor?^ 
in the Supreme Legislative Council the notorkyiE 
Sedition Bills, called Rowlatt Bills, against the ua- 
animous opposition of Indians throughout tbo couaitmo 
This utter disregard of public opinion by tbo Gov.eiR- 
uient created public resentment against tbe Britt£&. 
Government. At a special session of tbe Congress bel£ 
at Calcutta, Mr. Gandhi moved his famous resolutioa: 
rejecting the reforms contained in the Act of 1919, 
setting before the country his scheme of complete noa- 
cooperation with the Government, including the triijfe 
boycott of legislatures, courts, and schools and colle^-i 
The passing of the Sedition Acts had already creai^ 
a wave of discontent in the country and led to ruoef 
tragic events in the history of British rule in India 
The declaration of martial law in tbe Punjab, ihte 
unnecessary and without warning firing on innoaeit 
men, women and children in the Jallianwala Baghalf. 
Amritsar, and the various ignominies heaped on tie 
Punjab leaders, arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the firingaf 
Delhi and other places on peaceful crowds, etc., 
alienated public sympathy. The action of Genec£ 
Dyer in firing on the 'people in the Jallianwala Bapl 
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was condemned even by the Secretary of State for India 
who wrote to the Viceroy: “But he was not entitled 
to select for condign punishment an unarmed crowd 
which when he inflicted that punishment had commit- 
ted no act of violence, had made no attempt to oppose 
him by force, and many members of which must have 
been unaware that they were disobeying his commands 

It is impossible to disregard an order which he 

passed some six days later, and which has become 
generally known as the ‘crawling order’. ,.,..infllictod 
as it were upon persons who had no connection with 
that crime, with the object of impressing upon the 
public of Amritsar through the humiliations of those 
persons tne enormity of the crime committed by coifain 
individuals of that public; tlic order offended against 
every cannon of civilised govomment*’. Though this 
frank statement by the Secretary' of State appeased 
popular feelings to some extent, the country as a whole 
rejected the reforms which were introditced in an un- 
pleasant and unfavoui‘able atmospliere. 

The Duke of (Jonnaught, who came to India to 
inaugurate the reformed legislature at Dollii on bclialf 
of His Majesty, made the following appeal; — 

“Since I landed, I have felt nroundlme bittcJiicss 
and estrangement betu'cen those who linvo been and 
Hliould be friends. Tiio shadow of Amritsar has 
lengtiicned over the fair face of India. T know how 
deep is the concern felt by liis Mcje.'^ly the King- 
Empeioral tlie terrible chapter of events in the Punjab. 

No one can deplore those events more intens^dy tlian 
1 do Tnyj-vlf. 
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“I have reached a time of life -when I most desire 
to heal wounds, and to. unite those who have been 
disunited. In what must be, I fear, my last visit to the 
India I love so well, here in the new capital 
inaugurating a new constitution, I am moved to 
make you a personal appeal, put in simple words that 
come from my heart, not to be • coldly and critically 
interpreted. 

“My experience tells me that misunderstandings 
visually mean mistakes on either side. As an old friend 
of India, I appeal to you all, British and Indians, to 
bury along with the dead past the mistakes and mis- 
understandings of the past, to forgive where you have 
to forgive, and to join hands and to work together to 
realize the hopes that arise from today”. 

But this appeal, couchad as it was in the most 
counciliatory words failed to evoke a general response 
from the people, and the Congi'ess vigorously carried 
forward its progr.amme of Non-Cooperation. The 
Muslims, as a general body, joined the movement 
because Mr. Gandhi had wisely included in his demands 
•the restoration of the Khilafat which the British Govem- 
mont had set aside after the defeat of Turkey in the 
War. Thus the first elections to the legislatures under 

■ I ^ 

the reforms did not find favour with the electorate as 
the Congress had stood for boycott of legislatures. The 
total percentage of votes cast for the various provincial 
legislatures was very low, as the figures show; Madras 
24'3 per cent, Bombay 29'9. Bengal 28'7‘7. United 
Provinces 24*7, the Punjab Bihar and Orissa 30*1, 
Central Provinces S‘0, and Assam 16*4. 
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Thns the Reforms started their career under most 
unfavourable arid distressing circumstances. Yet the 
ministries tried to serve the country as best they could , 
Within a couple of veal’s, a new party arose within the 
Congress, formed by the late Messrs C. R. Das and 
Motilal . Nehru. It was named the Swarajist Party, 
While agreeing with the Congress in all its aims and 
ideals, the Swarajists thought of entering the legislatures 
and obstructing the administration from inside the 
administrative machinery. They camo ,to be called the 
pro-Changers, while the Congressitos who still believed 
in the lioycott of councils wore called the No-Changers. 

Congressites inside the Legislatures. — Between 1920 
and 1923, the Non-Cooperation Movement had stirred 
India from one end to the other. Repression by the 
Government and (‘ivil-Disohedienco by the Congrossites 
brought the two into .clash. Almost all tljo important 
leaders of the Congress wore jailed for disobeying laws, 
^lalintina Gandlii, tlio father of the Movement, was 
sentenced to six years' imprisonment for e.vciting 
disallcction against the Government. For a time it 
appeared that the wliolo administration would fall. 
Thousands of villagers willingly suDfored imprisonment. 

and, in reality, this punishment camo'to bo looked upon 
as' a service to the country. 

Hut the tMianri-Ouiura tragedy- — tlie burning of 
the police Ft.ation of that place and atrocities on tho 
police olHcials committed by the people — led to a change 
in the policy of the Mahatma wlio liad been released 
be fere serving his ftill term of imprisonment Ho 
withdrew the (*ivil I)i<^o)jedience Movement, saying 
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that he had committed a ‘Himalayan Blunder' in belie- 
ving that the people were prepared for cari-ying to the 
end the -movement with perfect non-violence. These 

facts had created an atmosphere for the success of the 
Swamjist Party. 

In 1932 fresh elections to the Central and Provincial 
legislatures took place. The Swarajists were returned 
in large number’s to all of them. In Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, especially in the latter, their strength 
was enough to bring about a deadlock in the administ- 
ration, The Governors wer-e, therefore, forced to take 
over the administration into their own hands. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly the strength of 
the Opposition was enough to elect Mr. V. J. Patal (an 
impor’tant leader of the Congress) to the Speakership 
of the Assembly. Pandit Motilal Nehru led the Oppo- 
sition. In 1924, the Assembly carried his resolution 
asking the Government to call a Round Table Conference 
to frame a new constitution. The Government did not 
respond to the resolrrtion, thinking that non-cooperation 
had fizzled out, and it had no immediate fear of a 
general discontent in the country. It, however, appoin- 
ted a Committee presided over by Sir Alexander Mud- 
diman, called the Muddiman Committee, to examine 
the working of the reforms of 1919 and to suggest ways 
in which the administration might be improved without 
an amendment of the Act. The Report of this Commi- 
ttee did not find acceptance by the leaders of public 
opinion. Meanwhile, the Congress carried on intensive 
propaganda in the country by enrolling largo numbers 
as its members and I’aising a fund (Tilak Swaraj Fund) 
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of a croro of rupees. The death of Mr. C. R. Das in 
1925 considerably weakened the Swarajist Party. 

Tlie Swarajists cont«»sted the elections of 192G but 
tliey were returned in very poor numbers on account 
of the Hindu ^luhasabhu having opposed the (Jongvess 
in the general elections. Lord Birkenhead, the 
Secretary’ of State for India, succeeded in getting the 
Act of 1919 amended so as to allow the appointment 
of a Parliamentary Commission to examine the working 

of the Reforms before the expiry of ten yeai*s as origi- 
nally contemplated in the Act. 

The Simon Commission. — Thereafter the British 
Parliament appointed a Statutory (Jommis.^ion consisting 
of Seven inonihcrs of Parliament and without any 
Indian <>n it. This ^vas the first Royal ( 'omniis.sion 
appointed during recent times without an Indian 
meinbci*. Tliis laiserl a stoi in of i)]-otcst against the 
exclnsiftn of Indians, but the CJoveminent would not 
yield, loot'd Hirlcenhead oven threw out a challenge 
to tin* leadtor in India to agree to a constitution and 
Miiuuit it l'» Varliainont ertnsifleration. IJi.s argu- 

iin nt v.'a^' tliat a.'* the variuns coinniunities in India 
V. l^opeb*^sly flivick-d it ^\as futile to include Indians 
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The whole of India resolved to boycott the Simon 
Commission as it was an insult to the country to 
exclude Indians from it, In fact, the country had 
never before been so united on ain’- particular politic 
cal question as on the boycott of the Commission. The 
tour of the Commission in the country was an occasion 
for outburst of public bidiguation. Everywhere it 
was received with black hags, cries of ‘Simon go back’ 
general hartal and protest meetings. The police tried 
to stem the tide of public anger by lathi charges and 
wholesale arrests. At Lahore. Lala Lajpat Raj, the 
acknowledged leader of the whole of the Punjab, 
received lathi blows, which later led to commission 
of violent crimes by ceilain jmutbsand their consequent 
sutTerings. The Commission visited India twice in 
the spring of 1928 and winter of 1928-29, and submitted 
its repoi't in May-June 1930. In the meanwhile, 
Mahatma Gandhi had again advised the Congress to 
start non-cooperation and civil disobedience. All 
leaders were, therefore, put into jails, and at one time 

the number of political prisoners exceeded seventy 
thousand. , 

On November 1, 1929, Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, 
who had visited England to consult with the British 
Government on the situation in India, made an im- 
portant announcement from Delhi, stating therein 
that the goal of His Majesty’s Government was to give 
India ‘Dominion Status’. Efl'ort was then made to 
bring about a settlement between the Government and 
the Congress, but the prolonged talk between the 
Viceroy, and Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mahatma 
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Gandhi did not boar fruit. Tho Congress met at Lahore 
zii the Christmas week of 1929, under the presidentship 
Pandit JawabarLnl Nehru. Just at midnight of 
3Ist December, Pt. Motilal Nehru unfurled tho flag 
Indians independence as a sequence to the resolution 
complete independence for India passed by the 
f.Vmgress. 

Events took a definite turn towards extremism. 
"Kut Lord Irwin tried his best to restore qieacc and 
xermal conditions in tho coimtry. The fii-st session of 
the Round Table Conference, convened by the Hritish 
Ut>vornmcnt, to discuss tho future constitution of India, 
"sras liold in London in tho autumn of 1930. It was 
hbycotted by tho Congress. The death of pandit 
^lotilal Nehru created a great gap in tho Congress camp. 

DUimately, Lord Irwin realised the necessity of 
ctaning to terms with the Congress, and so tho Gandhi- 
Irr.'in pact Avas hronght about. All political prisoners 
“trere released. The Government conc<*dcd several 
demands of the Congress regarding salt law’, picketing. 
And the way was paved for (*on gross cooperation 
Trjth the Round Table Conference. Ultimately, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Median ^lalaviya and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidn w’cre persuaded by Lord Irwin to 
rrocoed to England ns delegate? to the Second Round 
Table CoTiference to represent the C'ongress view^-point. 
Mahatma (Jandlii presented the views of ilio Congress 
liie Rotind Tahh* fhinference and claimed for him- 
»tU the jM.cjtPiri of the real representative of the Indian 
N»*edle*-*« to ray that tho Itrjtiph Government 
•Jil nrt agree with the viewR of the Mahatma, and 
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Congress cooperation "witli the British delegates to 
evolve an agi’ced constitution for India came to an end. 
Complete deadlock ■was reached when Mahatma Gandhi 

demanded recognition of full Dominion Status for 
India under the tei’ms of the Statute of Westminster, 

and opposed the division of Hindus into depressed 
classes and high castes for purposes of representation 
in the legislatiires. In the meau'while events in India 
took a different turn and both the Congress and the 
Goveimment charged each other "with breach of the 
Gandhi-Irwiu Pact. 

Government of India Act, 1935, and the Congress, 

So the Congress delegates returned from the Pound 
Table Conference disappointed; they landed in India 
in an atmosphere of disti’ust and the impending quarrel 
between the nationalist forces and the Government. 
Arrests and imprisonment of lenders began again, and 

soon Mahatma Gandhi too found himself in jail. The 
announcement of the Communal Award by the British 
Premier at a time when efforts were being made to 
bring about communal unity further aggravated the 

situation. Mahatma Gandhi started a fast xmto death 
unless the British Government changed that portion 

of the Award which separated the depressed classes 
from the Hindu fold. This fast in the Yervada jail 
attracted the attention of the country, and all over 
India efforts were made to bring about an honoumble 
settlement between the depressed classes and other 
Hindus. This led to the signing of the famous Poona 
Pact, its acceptance by the British Government, and 

the consequent change’ of the Award and Mahatma 
G.nndhi’s release. 
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xarions vicissittidea, now liked by the Government and , 
then declai’ed an illegal organisation, till it has come to 
occupy the position it does today. 

The nationalist movement has produced a general 
awakening in the country. It has created a love for 
evei'ything Indian, culture, art, history, literature, 
institutions, mode of life, etc. The spirit of sxoadcslii 
has permeated all spheres of life, giving impetus to 
manufactures and industry. In short, the national 
revival has gained great momentum. 

Our ed\icational institutions now freely teach patriot- 
ism through books, songs and general teaching. This 
has led to the rise oC the youth movement in India, 
which aims at organising the youths in an association 
in order to make them'gr'eater patriots, ready to-shoulder 
the responsibilities of goveming the country. 

The women of India, too, have not been 'slow in 
taking up the cause of the country. They have orga- 
nised themselves in nationl associations for the service 
of the connt]‘3\ Hundreds of them gladly went to jail 
during the non-co-operation days and suffered along 
with their brethren. 

For a long time past the old social order of India had 
degenerated, so much so tliat quite a large percentage 
of the poorer classes were practically debarred from 
participation in higher and nobler works, The nation- 
alist movement has eradicated the evil and promised a 
better world to the so-called depressed classes. 

A net-work of institutions for the service of orphan®, 
widows and the destitute have been opened throughout 
the country. 
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People are evincing greater intei-est daj' by day in 
Sei'ving their counti'ymen and women in jill ways thrft 
are open to them. All.tliis angnrs well for the future 
of the country, which depends largely upon the children 
of today who will be called upon tomorrow to discharge 
the resijonsibility of governing India for the benefil of 
Indians. They can best accomplish their task if they 
imbibe from now a true civic sense without which they 
cannot hope to become good citizens. 

The Youth Movement in India — While fighting for 
the political freedom of their country, leaders of public 
opinion in India did not fail to look to the training ot 
the youths who Avould be in their turn called upon to 
carry on the work of national regeneration. Conse- 
quently, the youth movement was stalled with its 
branches in the various parts of the country. It aims 
at making the youths of India staunch patriots ready 
to make sacrifices for the freedom and service of their 
country. As an adjunct to this movement, students in 
all provinces have organised themselves. Tliey hold 
Provincial and All India Conferences of their association 
to improve their condition, and to work for the general 
uplift of their Motherland, As a result of this move- 
ment most of the evils formerly dividing society on 
artificial lines are now being gradually eradicated. 

Indian Women’s Movement. — As stated above, the 
wonien-folk of India took an active part in the political 
movement during the last quarter of a century, which 
became greater at the time of the non-co-operation 
movement in India, The Avomen of India started the 
Indian Women's Association in July 1917. at Madras. 
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tkeir factories, if for no other purpoaeii then at least 
to protect theraselves from the attacks of their neigh- 
bours who had no peaceful intentions. Even then there 
was no concerted plan of action between their three 
branches at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Each 
factory, under its own president or goveraor followed 
its own policy. The circumstances of each part of India 
were different and the Company had to light against their 
different neighbours at different times and in diffei*ent 
ways. Want of rapid means of communication and the 
interception of vast unfriendly tracts made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the three centrallf actoriea to think out 
and act upon a'definite plan of action or campaign. 

It was on, the 23rd of June 1757, that Clive, after 
routing the forces of Nawab Siraj-ud-doulah, laid the 
foundation of the Company's territorial Empire in India. 
The victory of Plassey gave the Company virtual 
control over the Nawab of Bengal. By becoming 
Nawab-makers for a little less than a decade the Bengal 
branch of the company acquired decisively a veiy” 
important position not only in Bengal ’ but in the whole 
of India, The next few years wore not free from trou- 
ble, till the battle of Buxar (1764) strengthened the 
foundation laid at Plassey, for the English defeated, 
among others, the Shahzada or the Moghal Princo and 
thus, gained victory over the then tottering Empire of 
Delhi. The treaty of Allahabad concluded in 1765, had 
for the first time, by tbo grant of the Diwaui of Bengal 
and the adjoining Provinces to the Company, recogni- 
sed it as a territorial power. Even after this event 
tho Directors, desirous of a lucrative trade, had 
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formulated no plan of government for their Indian 
possefeeions. But Clive had perceived the potentialities 
of the Company’s decisively strong position, and his 

f 

correspondence teveals his far-sightedness in dreaming 
of a vast British Indian Empire in the future. 

The Moghal Emperor Shah Alara bestowed \tpon 
the Company the Diwani of the three provinces. The 
Royal Firman concluded with the words, “It is rerjuisite 
that our royal descendents, the Yiziers, the bestowers 
of dignity, the Omrahs, high in rant, the great-officers, 
the Muttaseddees of the Dowanny, the managers of the 
business of the ttulfaniif, the Jagirdars and Ci’oories, as 
well the future as the present, using their constant 
endeavour for the establishment of this our royal 
command, leave the said office in possession of the said 
Compan 3 % from generation to generation, for ever and 
ever”. But the Emperor considered the Company as 
his faithful servants and sincere well-wishers and did 
not recognise them as a sovereign power as the contents 
of the Zimraun granting the Diwani show, “Agreeablj’ 
to the paper which has received mrr sign manual, our 
roj’al commands are issued, that in consideration of 
the attachment and services of the high and mightj-, 
the noblest of exalted nobles, the chief of illustrious 
warriojs, our faithful servants and sincere well-wishers, 
worthy of our royal favours, the English companj', 
we have granted them the Dewanny of tlie Provinces 
of Bengal, Beiiav, and Orissa.” These ti'ansactions 
between tlie Emperor and tbe Companj' related only 
to the three provinces named; while Bombay and 
Madras branches of the Company were still independent 
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of any control by any other branch in their own 
spheres. This inevitably gave rise to the growth of 
three distinct provinces between which there was 
not much of a common and definite plan, the president 
of each still retaining the right of directly correspon- 
ding with England. 

Even so late as 1773, the Company's Governor in 
Bengal complained (November 11, 1773) of the want 
of suitable political instmment . to conduct the affairs 
of the territorial possessions of the Company in India. 
He wrote to the directors; “The extent of Bengal, with 
its possible resources, are equal to those of most states 
in Europe. Its difficulties are greater than those of 
any, because it wants both an established form and the 
powers of government, deriving its actual support from 
the unremitted labour and personal exertion of indivi- 
duals in power instead of the vital infinence which 
flows through the channels of a regular constitution, 
and imperceptibly animates every part of it. Our 
constitution is nowhere to bo traced but in ancient 
charters which were framed for the jurisdiction of 
your trading settlements, the sales or your exports 
and the provision of your annual investment. 1 need 
not observe how incompetent these must prove for 
the government of a groat kingdom, and for tlio 
preservation of its riches from private violence and 
embezzlement.’* 

Another point worth mentioning in this place is 
that upto 1773, the British Govcnimcnt in England 
had little or nothing to do with the Company's 
tcrrilorial acquisitions in India. It is true that by 
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clatiBes li and III of East India Company Act of 
1767, the English Government recognised the Com- 
pany’s claims to these possessions and the Company 
made a periodical settlement for the payment of 
£ 4,000/- per annum into His Majesty’s Exchequer 
in London for His Majesty’s use. But apart from this 
there was no interference by Parliament in the affairs 
of the Company's Indian possessions. 

The period 1765-1773 was marked by a tremendous 
activity on the part of the Company’s servants in the 
field of carrying on privat ’ trade for their individual 
benefit, much to the loss of the Company’s trade afe 
well as that of the Indian merchants. Consequently 
the Company’s trade deteriorated and its finances fell 
into a bad state,, culminating in the necessity of raising 
a loan in England. This gave Parliament the right 
opportunity to interfere in the administration of the 
Company’s territorial possessions in India. As a condi- 
tion precedent to granting the Company the necessary 
permission to rise a loan, Parliament passed the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773, for the better management of the 
Company’s affairs in India. This Act provided for the 
correction of evils which had made the Company’s 
administration notorious. The most important clauses 
of the Act were YII-IX. These appointed a Governor- 
General and.a Council of four members for the administ- 
ration of the Presidency of Foil William in Bengal; 
gave the majority in the council the final voice; curtail- 
ed the iudependence of the three factories at Madras, 
Bombay and Bencoolen, over which the Governor- 
General in Council was given full authority. 
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A Supremo Court waB established at Fort William to 
try all cases in which British Subjects were involved. 

Another important provision of this Act froin the 
constitutional point of view was that the Governor- 
General was to transmit to the Court of Directors of the 
Company a complete and full account of the transac- 
tions and relations of the Company in India. And to 
give Parliament a right to know all these transactions 
the Act provided that *‘the Court of Dire 0101*8 of the 
said Company, or their successors shall, and they are 
hereby directed and required, from time to time, before 
expiration of fourteen days after reooving any such 
letters or advices, to give in and deliver unto the High 
Treasui'er, or Commissioners of His iViujeaiy's Treasury 
for the time being, a true and exact copy of such paita 
'Of the said letters or advices as shall any way relate to 
management of tUe revenues of the said Company; and 
in the like manner to give in and deliver to one of His 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State for the time 
being a true and exact copy of all such parts of the 
Said letters or advices as shall any way relate to the 
civil or iuilitury auuirs and goveiiiment of the said 
Company; all such copies shall bo signed by two or 
more of the Directors of the said Company/' 

But even the passing of this Act did not smoothen 
matters until the ministry of Pitt passed another 
Parliamentary Act, called the Pitt’s India Act of 1784 t. 
Among the objects and purposes of the Act it was 
declared that it was passed “For the bettor government 
and security of the territorial possessions of this king- 
dom in the Fast Indies It is hero for the first 
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time that one find Parliament owing the Company’s 
Indian territories as those of the United Kingdom. 
The Act constituted a Board of Control of six members 
nominated by His Majesty for conducting in England 
the governmental affairs of India, and for the first time 
one of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were to, be two of the 
six members, thus giving Parliament a substantial 
control in the civil and Military affairs of the Company. 
In case of disagreement between the Court of Directors 
and the Board as to whether a particular matter fell 
within the civil and military affairs, the Act empowered 
His Majesty to have the final Say ( Clause XIV ). 
Clause XXII authorised His Majesty to recall a 
Governor-General. But the most important provision 
of the Act was contained in the clause XXXI which 
declared that “the Governor-General and Council of 
Fort William aforesaid will have power and authority to 
superintend, control and direct the several presidencies 
and governments now or hereafter to be erected or 
established in the East Indies by the said United 
Company, in all such points as relate to any’^ transaction 
with the country powers, or to war or peace or to the 
application of revenues or forces of such presidencies 
and settlements in time of war or any such point as 
shall, from time to time, be specially referred by the 
Court of Directors of the said Company to their 
superintendence and control.” This Act clearly vested 
certain powers in the central Indian government over 
the various governments of the presidencies and this 
was a necessary corollary of what had already b««a 
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India Joint Stock which could be purchased by any 
body in the open market; thus Pa rliament made further 
encroachment upon the ruling powers of the Company, 
Secondly, the Governor-General was released from the 
additional embarrassing work of administering the 
presidency of Bengal for which work a separate 
Lieutenant-Governor was appointed. This was a very 
conspicuous change from the view point of the develop- 
ment of a Separate and a strong central government 
over the whole of the Company *s possessions in India. 
Thirdly, the Supreme Council in Bengal was made the 
legislative council of India with .increased number of 
members. The Company also gave up all the pretences 
of being faithful servants or well-wishers of the 
Emperor at Delhi, and now assumed full sovereign 
powers, recognising in 1856 the King‘s Grandson as 
his heir apparent “only on condition that he should 
quit the palace in Delhi in order to reside in the palace 
at the Qutub; and, that he should ns King, receive 
the Govornor-Gonernl of India at all times on terms of 
perfect equality.” 

This arrangement lasted for less than five years 
when the Indian Mutinj" broke out. Towards the close 
of this tremendous revolution, while its ashes were 
still smouldering, Her Majesty’s Government definitely 
decided to put an end to the rule of the Companj” and 
to transfer the responsibiliti' of administering the 
British possessions in India to Parliament, whereupon 
the Company sent a petition to Parliament protesting 
again.'^t this measure. The Directors, althougli they 
admitted that it -was “manifestly improper that the 
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administration of any British possession should be 
independent of the general government of the Empire,” 
maintained that Parliament might acquire further 
control but should not entii’ely abolish the East India 
Company who had “at their own expense and by the 
agency of their own civil and military servants, origi- 
nally acquired for this country its magnificent Empire 
in the East.” 

End of the East India Company. — On 12th February 
1858, Viscount Palmerston ignoring the remonstrances 
of the Directors of the Company, introduced into Parlia- 
ment his Bill for transferring the government of India 
from the Company to the Crown “not on the ground 
of any delinquency on the part of the Company, but 
On the ground of inconvenince and injurious character 
of the existing arrangements.” 

The Act abolished once for all the rule of the 
Company in India. For full one century, i. c., 1757- 
1857, the Company had exercised ruling power in India 
and had, by progi-essive steps, acqnird for Britain her 
vast Empire in the East. Such a phenomenon was 
nnknown and unparalelled in the historj' of the world. 
As Plamerston had stated, “The original settlers began 
tvith a factory, the factory grew into a fort, the fort 
expanded into a district, and the district into a province, 
and then came collisions with less civilised neighbours, 
injuries to be resented, attacks to bo repelled, and conf- 
licts which always ended in victory, and extension of 
territorj'. So, gradually, from one transaction to another 
grew up that state of things in which the East India 
Company found itself invested with the vast commercial 
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and impartially admitted to offices in onr 
services, the duties of which they may he . 
qualified by their education, ability and integrity 
duly to discharge,” 

“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Ghristian- 
itj’, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace 
of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the 
desire to impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. Wo declare it to be our royal will 
and pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, 
none molested or disquited by reason of their 
religious faith or observances but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impai*tial protection 
of the Law.” 

”We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment 
with which the natives of India regard the 
lands inherited by them from their uncostors; 
and we desire to protect them in all lights 
connected therewith, subject to the equitable 
demands of the state; and we will that generally, 
in framing and administering the law, due 
regard be paid to the ancient lights, uengcs, 
customs of India.” 

“When by the blessing of Providence, internal 
security shall he restored, it is our earnest dcsjrc ^ 
to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to 
promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer its govemraent for the 
benefit of all our subjects lU'Sident tliercin. In 
their prosperity will be our strength; in tijeir 
contentment our security; and in their gratitude 
our best icward. And may the God of nil 
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power grant to us, and to those in authority 
under us strength to carry out these our wishes 
for the good of our people.” 

Thereafter all revenues of India were to bo received 
in the name of the Queen who was also empowered to 
make all appointments of Governor-General, Govomors, 
and Advocate General, while the Lieutenant Governors 
were to be appointed by the Govern oi’-General. 

The Secrotary of State for India could over-rule the 
majority of his Council in a few matters only (Section 
XXV of the Act). Other important changes made by 
the Act were : — 

(i) The expenditure of tlie revenues of India was 
made subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State in Council, a majoiity prevailing in case 
of difference of opinion. 

(ii) The Secratnry of State in Council could sue or 
be sued in the behalf of Her Majesty as a 
corporate bony. 

(iii) All treaties made by the Company were binding 
on Her Majesty and all contracts, covenants, 
liabilities, and eugageiuents of the Company 
made incurred, or entered into before the 
Commencement of the Act were to be enforced 
by and against the Secretary of State in Council 
in like manner and in the same Couits as they 
might have been by and against the Company 
if the Act had not been passed. 

To complete the system of administration in accord- 
ance with Her Majesty’s intention a Bill was moved in 
the House of Commons by Sir Charles Wood onJ une 
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6, 1861, which after having been passed and assented 
to by the Queen became the Government of India Act 
1861. Till then the legislative power was entirely 
centralised in the Governor-General and his Council 
with an additional law member who could sit and 
speak in the Council but not vote. The presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay had been deprived of their 
legislative power in 1833 but now (1861) it was felt 
that the executive alone, even with the assistance of 
the law member, Avas unable to perfoim the increased 
duties which were created by the extension of torritoiy^ 
Therefore the Adt of 1861, while creating an enlarged 
legislature by adding a certain number of ‘additional 
members’ to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General to legislate for the whole of India, restored to 
the presidencies of Madras and Bombay legislative 
powers wiiich they had enjoyed as long as they 
wore treated as Regulation Provinces, It also 
empowered tlio Governor-General to create, by 
Proclamation, legislative councils for the North- 
West Provinces and the Punjab, whenever he 
should deem it proper. He was further authorised 
to create now provinces out of the old ones that bad 
been formed haphazardly for purposes of administrative 
cfTiciency, and lo give them also legislative councils 
after obtaining Her Majerty’s sanction. 

As to the composition of the legislative councils, tbc 
Govemor-Gcncrol and the Governors were authorised 
to nominate lo their councils respectively a certain 
number of non^otlicial members, either Britishers or 
Indians, wlio wore to r«tain their seats fot two years. 
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The principle on whicli the legislative council of 
the Governor-General and Governor of the Presidency 
of Fort William, on the one hand, and the legislative 
councils of the Governors and Lieutenant Governors, 
on the other hand, were assigned their legislative juris- 
diction, was made abitndantly clear bj' Sir Charles Wood 
in his speech in Parliament. He said, “I propose to 
restore, I may say, to the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay the power of passing laws and enactments on 

local subjects withiii territories It is obviously 

necessary that these bodies should not be empowered 
to legislate on subjects which I may call of Indian 
rather than of local importance. The Indian debt, the 
customs of the country, the army of India, and other 

matters, belong to a class of subjects whicJi the 

local legislatures will be prohibited from entering upon 

without the sanction of the Governor-General It is 

clear that the public work may be better dealt with by 
local bodies than by a central authority; but as each 
district might bo disposed to repudiate liability to 
maintain its share of the army, on the ground that it 
would not be first exposed to danger, and as it is highly 
desirable that the distribution of troops should be in 
the hands of the central authority, I think that the 
army, among others, is a subject which should be left 
to the General Council.” 

Section 43 further restricted the powers of the local 
legislatures by providing that they could not enact 
laws or make regulations, without first obtaining the 
Sanction of the Governor-General, on any subjects; — 

(1) Affecting the public Debt in India, or t Ire 
Customs Duties or any other tax or duty w 
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in force and imposed by the authority of the 
Government of India for the general purposes 
of such Government; 

(2) Regulating any of the current coin, or the issue 
of any bills, notes or other paper currency: 

(3) Regulating the conveyance of letters by the 
Post Office or messages by the electric telegraph 

within the Presidency: 

(4) Altering in any way the Penal Code of India, 
as established by Act of the Governor-General 
in Council, No, 42 of I860.* 

(5) Aflecting tlie religion or religious rites and 
n sages of any class of Her Majesty *s subjects 
in India: 

(6) Affecting the discipline or maintenance of any 
part of Her Majesty’s militaiy or naval forces: 

(7) Regulating patents or copyright: 

(8) Affecting the relations of the Government with 
foreign princes or states. 

There were two more restrictions jdaced upon tlic 
powers of the local lcgisl;ituies to be created by the 
Governor-General. Firstly, all laws passed l)y them 
were to receive the Govornor-Genci'al’s assent who 
conld reserve any of tlicm for Her ^fajesty’s assent. 
Secondly, in financial affairs they were all voty much 
hnndicap]>ed as their budgets were to bo submitted to 
the Goveninr-General in Council who was in his turn 
dependent nimn the Secratary of State in counciU 

The powers of the Governor-General and liis Council 
v.'vTo ab<» restricted inasniucli as the laws passed by 
th»*iii were to r*‘c#*ive Her Majesty’s assent and could bo 
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anntOled there, This was foi^nd necessarj^ because the 
Goveinment of India was merely a subordinate branch 
of the Home Government. Though in theory the 
restrictions seem great, in actual practice much latitude 
was granted to the Government of India. 

As regards financial arrangements, the Government 
of “India continued its hold on revenues till Lord Mayo 
formulated a scheme which was published in the 
Government of India Resolution of December 14, 1870, 
According to it the provinces had to administer the 
departments of Jail, Police, I Registration, Education, 
and Medical, for which they were given a lump sum 
grant of Rs, 4,68,71,110 per year, besides all income 
they derived from these departments. In 1877 Lord 
Lytton transferred to the provinces the administration 
of Law and Justice, Land Revenue, Stamps, E.xcise, 
Stationeiy and Printing, and General Administration. 
To meet the increased expenditure they were allowed 
a share in the revenues derived from excise, stamps, 
license-tax. law and justice fees, 'and the income derived 
from minor railway. 

■ For full three decades the Act of 1861 was the 
Statute Law of India. But during this |x:riod grc.at 
changes had taken place. The Indian National Congress 
had been esbiblished and several private societies had 
spread general awakening in the country. Therefore, the 
Indian •t.'ouncils Act of 1892 was passed by Parliament, 
The object of the .\ct was explained in the House of 
Commons by George Nathaniel (Rirzon, while moving the 
Bill containing the provisions of the Act. as being **to 
exp vu I the functions of the Government in India; to give 
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further opportunities than at present exist to the non- 
official and native elementB in society to take part in the 
work of government, and in this way to lend official 
recognition to that remarkable development both of 
political interest and political capacity which has been 
visible among the higher classes of Indian society since 
tho government of India was taken over by the Crown 
in 1S58.*’ 

The Act of 1892 gave very general powers to the 
Governor-General, Governors and Lieiitenant Governors 
to increase the number of non-official members in their 
legislative councils within certain specified limits 
(Section 1 clauses 1 and 2)« Clause 3 of Section 1 provi- 
ded: “Any person resident in India may be nominated 
an additional member of the Council under sections ton 
and twenty-nine of the Indian Councils Act 186L and 
this Act, or a member of the Connell of the Lientenont- 
Governor of any province to which the provisions of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1861, touching tho making of 
laws and regulations have been or are hureaftor extend- 
ed or made applicable.” That is to say, not only 
there was room for tho nomination of Indians to the 
various legislatures but also there was provision for 
election of these mombors if tlie heads of provinces 
cared to do so, and the words of the Act woro intontion* 
ally left vague so that these heads might interpret thora 
in their own way (clause 4 of Section 1). Rut the moflt 
important provision from the non-official j>ojnt nf view 
vra« Section 2 which auiUoriB<»d a general discussion of 
the budg*t(of couTTo there could be no voting of demand# 
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I yet) and also gave the non-official membei s the right, 
invaluable as it was, of interpellating the Government. 

Later, the administration of Lord Curzon created 
great discontent in India, -which in Bengal took the 
form of revolutionary crimes. It -was partly to pacify 
the Indian public that the British Government decided 
to give political reforms to Indians. 

Morley-Minto Reforms and Lessons in Self-Rule. — 
Lord Morley was then tlie Secretary of State for India, 
and Lord Minto was the Viceroy of India, Both recognis- 
ed the necessity of a liberal administration in India 
and therefore got the Reforms of 1909 (called after their 
names) passed. Lord Chelmstord and Mr. Montagu 
discussing the character of the Morley-Minto Reforms 
said that they were “essentially of an evolutionary 
charcler: they were a natural extension of the previously 
existing system. ..but in any case thej' cannot justly be 
described as embodying any new policy; tlie change 
was one of degi-ee and not of kind." There was increase 
of representation without the grant of any responsibility 
to Indians. Still, at the time of their introduction they 
were thankfullv received, and even the Indian National 
Congress, though it protested against the Regulations 
framed for carrying them out, welcomed the reforms in 
a resolution -which stated; “That this Congress desires 
to give expression to the deep and general satisfaction 
with which the Refoim proposals formulated in Lord 

Morley’s despatch have been received throughout the 
country." 

According to these Reforms the provincial legis- 
latures and the Supreme Legislative Council of India 
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wore enlnrged. The foimer ■was to contain a non- 
oHicial majority, tliongh this majority inclnded the 
nominated members also on whom the Government 
conld safely rely in time of need and thus convert the 
non-official majority into a minority. Another change 
was the reservation of one seat for an Indian on the 
Kxecntive Council of the Viceroy. The first Indian 
appointed to tlint post was Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinba (later Lord Sinha of Raipur) who was given the 
portfolio of Law. Similar provision was made for tlie 
inclusion of an Indian in the executive councils of che 
provinces wlierevor such councils existed. 

Although the powers of the legislatures were incroa^ 
fed by empowering the members to discuss matters of 
public inteiost by the appointment of non official 
Indians on iinancinl advisory coinniittoos ( to which 
had been ,ossigned insignificant matters and a small 
sum of money ) and by tlie latters* eligibility to freely 
express clieir oi>inionH, still these changes did not 
materially niter the spirit of tlie prerefonn system of 
ndoiinistratioji. The decisi<»ris of thr* councils were 
only advisf)ry and in no way binding U|>on the execiu 
tiv*' which really gf>vf‘rn(id as it liked. Th(» control 
of the ,Socridnry of Stat<* for India was not at rill 
rclnxefl, nor did the Govennnent nf India h»se its firm 
lioM nn the pr(»vincial adniini''trfitions. g'J’lie Provincial 
Governnierits were furtlM»r handicapped Jn their work 
by not being allowcfl any financial antcmoiny. 'J'hcy 
chafed tinder the then exii-ting arraiigcment whicli 
bad made them rtilirely dependf*nt upon the doles paid 
tt' them out of thf‘ romnif/n trea^'Ury by the fJovernment 
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of India who firmly held the pui^se strings and did not 
allow the provinces that freedom in financial matt? 
which is so vital to the healthful growth of a people. 
Even the recomfiaendations of the Decentralisation 

Commission did not bring any financial relief or power 
to the provinces. 

Lord Hardingo, Viceroy of India (November 1910 — 
April 1916) won popular sympathies over to his side 
by sending his famous despatch of 25th August 191L, 
in which he stated that “the only possible solution of 
the difficulty would appear to be gradually to give 
the provinces a larger measure of self-government, 
until at last India would consist of a' number of admi- 
nistrations autonomous in all provincial affairs, with 
the Government of India restricting their functions to 
mutters of Imperial concern.” 

The Gre.at War gave India an opportunity to sho'sr" 
her value to the Empire, and in recognition of her 
sacrifices for the Imperial cause, Mr. E. S, Montagu, 
the then Secretary of State for India made his memo- 
rable pronouncement of August 20, 1917. As a result . 
thereof, the Reforms of 1919 were introduced to changs 
the system of government in India. 

On the Road to Responsible Government — The nev^ 
policy contained in the Reforms of 1919 (Goyemmeut 
of India Act 1919) bound England to lead India on th« 
road to responsible government, and a practical step 
was taken immediately. There were three Salient featured 
of the reforms. Firstly, the control of the Secretary of 
State for India over the administration of this 
country, lying at a distance of 6,000 miles fromLondom, 
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Tras to a certain extent definitely relaxed and the Govern- 
ment of India was granted greater freedom of action* 
Sbcondly, the relations of the Government of India 
with the provincial governments were clearly defined 
by assigning particnlar fnncfcions of government to 
e«ach, A r., by a clear-cut division of the subject-s of 
administration into central subjects assigned to the 
Govoniment of India* and provincial subjects assigned 
to the various provinces* This was a definite step 
towards the introduction of fodomlism in India* As a 
necessary corollary of this division of functions and 
the consequent rosponsihilitv devolving upon the 
provinces, certain sources of revenue were definitely 
made over to provincial govomments. Tlnrdly, and 
this was the most important feature of the now Act, 
a certain measure <if responifible goveratnent was 
introduceil in the provinces. While the Government 
of India continued to remain ns irresponsible to Indians 
as before, in the Provinces the subjects of administra- 
tion were ftirlher divided into what were termed ns 
’Teserved subjects*' and ‘‘transferred subjects** the 
latter formiug the sphere of^rcsponsible government. 

The formula enunciated by Mr, Montagu and Lord 
Chelnisford in their RetK>rl, for the carrying out of tho 
lii'V.* policy, had four aspects : 

( i ) “Then^ phould be, as far as possible, complete 
fopnlor contr^d in local bodies and the largest [possible 

ind*qH*nd#mc*’ for thom of f>tjtside control/* f p. of 
the IbqKirn* 

Hi) “The pr^^vinces arc the domain In v/hich the 
firli*-*, ni'p*! townrtls the realization of responsible 
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government should be taken. Some measure of responsi- 
bility should be given atonce, and our aim is to give 
complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. 
This involves atonce giving the provinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative, 
and financial, of the government of India which is 
com(>atible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
own responsibilities.” { p, 124 of the Report ). 

(iii) “The goverament of India must remain wholly 
responsible to Parliament, and saving such responsi- • 
bility, its authority on essential matters must remain 
indisputable, pending experience of the effect of the 
changes now to be introduced in the provinces. In the 
meantime the Indian Legislative Council should be 
enlarged and made more representative and its 

opportunities of influencing government increased.” 

( Ibid. p. 124. ) 

(iv) “In pioportion as the foregoing changes take 
effect, the control of Parliament and the Secretary of 
State over the Government of India and provincial 
governments should be relaxed.” { p. 125 ). 

The political Reforms of 1919, contained in the 
Government of India Act 1919, were based, therefore, 
upon the foregoing principles. 

Questions. 

1. Give the outline of the political system that existed 
during the company’s regime. 

2. Briefly survey the growth of the Indian legislature 
from 1854 to 1909. 

3. Describe the main features of the Minto-Morley 

reforms. 



chapter VIII 
REFORMS OF 1919 

We discuss in tins chapter general features oE tJie 
reforms and tlieir workingt the progrose India made 
and the handicaps experienced in working the new 
political system. 

The Secretary of State for India and the Indian 
CouneiK — The Act of 11119 did not contemplate any 
great changes beyond the sphere of provincial govern- 
ments. Therefore little change was mnde'in the |>ower8 
of tlm Secretary of State for India and his Gonncil. 
The Indian t/OUncil. for the abolition of which non- 
oihcial ojiinion in Inpia had long boon crying, continued 
to as before with the only exception that its 

strength wa.s' a hit modidod. Formerly, the minimum 
str»*ngth Was lU and maximum 14; hut these numhors 
were now reduced to 8 and 12 respectively, of whom 
n(»t h*ss than three w^ere to ho JndiniiB. Thus Indians 
were given Lliis Binal! opportunity of increasing associa- 
tion witli the l*rancli of administration conducted from 
England. I/»rd Sinha was appointed nB Under-Secrotnry 
of for India and lat* r astjovemorof Uihar and 

This wa^ (he hrsi friFlnnce of an Indian’s 

a.pl*<dntment to tlivs** high olhc^-s. 
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Thongb the Parliament professed to be responsible for 
the administration of India, it took little interest in 
Indian affairs -whenever they were discussed. It had 
become a notorious' fact that these affairs were discussed 
towards the fag end of a parliamentai'y session and 
that too before an empty House. Ignorance of Indian 
affairs on the part of most members of Parliament had 
been admitted from time to time by some of the moat 
responsible British statemen. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford, in their Repoi't admitted the fact when 
they said: “We have no hesitation in sajdng, howfiver, 
that the interest shown by Parliament in Indian affairs 
has hot been well sustained or well-informed.” A 
similar opinion -\vas e.vpressed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
who wrote iii 1918; “I regret that it must be admitted 
that Parliament has not been a just and watchful 
steward. [ hold no great debates on Indian questions; 
it looks after its own responsibilities with far less care 
than it looked after tlioso of the Company; its seats are 
empty when it has its annual saunter througli the 
Indian budget, and oven this homage of formal polite- 
ness to India was neglected during the Avar; it is aAA'are 
of India only when it is troubled by cotton duties, or 
or Avhen something else arises which makes their 
constituencies remind membei-s that India is a Biitish 
posses.sion.” 

It A\\as. therefore, felt that uiil(*.=s Parliament paid 
the Secretary ot State ami his Un«ier-Saci'et:iry out «»£ 
its own money, it Avould not feel ititere.«ted in Indian 
questions. This was done by the Act nf 1911', and it 
impi'ovod matters to a certain extent. Moreover, a 
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The Assembly had n nominated President for the 
:fiTBt five yeai^s, after which it elected its own president. 
The President of the Council of State was nominated 
by the Govemor-GeneroL The two chambers were 
given co-eqnal legislative powers. No measuve cotvld 
be finally passed unless agreed to by both Houses. In 
case of a conflict between the two, the Act provided 
that the Governor-General could convene a joint 
session by notification in the Ga/.ette, but this was 
never done in actual practice. The Council of State 
could amend and pass money bills even if these 
were rejected by the AsBembly. The decisions of 
the legislature were, however, only recommendatory 
and the Governor-General could refuse sanction to 
any of them. If a measure was refused by the 
Assembly and if the Governor-General certified it 
as “essential,” then on his recommendation the Council 
of State could pass the measure. If ever the Assembly 
refused to agree to any measure passed by the Council 
of State, the Governor General, if he so chose, could 
certify the measure which then became law. 

As regards the legislative powers of the central 
legislature, it could legislate for all matters called 
central subjects. It could make laws for all “persons 
courts, places, and things within British India, for all 
subjects of His Majesty and servants of the Crown 
Avithin other parts of India, and for all Indian subjects 
of His Majesty without and beyond, us well as within, 
British India.” But before it could discxiss any of the 
following matters, the sanction of the Governor- General 
wab required : — . r . 
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(i) the public debt or public revenues ot India 
or imposing any charge on the revenues 
of India ; — 

(ii) the I'eligion or religious rites and usages of 

✓ 

any class of Bi'itisli subjects in India : 

(iii) the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
His Majesty’s Military, Naval or Air Forces : 

(iv) the relations of tlie Government with foreign 
princes or States ; 

(v) any measure regulating any provincial sub- 
ject, or any part of a provincial subject, 
which was not declared by the Act as subject 
to legislation by tlio Indian legislature ; 

(vi) repealing or amending any Act or a local 
legislature ; 

(vii) repealing or amending any Ordinance or Act 
made by the Governor-General. 

In financial matters, although the Finance Rill was 
, first introduced before the Assembly, the latter had no 
final power as any such Rill or any part thereof, rejected 

by the Assembly, could be certified by t!ie Governor- 
General .and passed by the Oouncil of Stale. Moreover, 
the Indian budget was divided into two jiarts. votable 
and non-votable. With regard to the latter, the legisla- 
ture could only debate whereas in case of the former, 
the Governor-General could exercise his power of 
certification. 

The Govemor-Geneial was empowered to promul- 
.galc Ordinances for a period of six months in the fiist 
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instance, to be renewed further, should need arisen 
these had the force of laws before a court of law. 
The Governor-General either assented to a measure 
passed by the legislature, or refused to sign it or reser- 
ved it for His Majesty’s pleasure. 

With regard to the Central Executive, the most 
important point was that it was not at all responsible 
to the legislature. The central government was, there- 
fore, vested in the Govemor-General in Conncil. Though 
there was no prescribed limit to the number of members 
of bis council, it was in practice composed of seven 
members each of whom held one of the portfolios 
which were thus arranged; Army ( in charge of the 
Commander-in-ohief ); Home Affairs; Finance ; Law ; 
Commerce, including Railways; Education, Health and 
Lands; Industries and Labour. In addition, the 
Governor-General himself held the portfolio of political 
and foreign affairs. Each department had a number of 
secretaries and under-secretaries. 

The members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General were appointed by warrant under 
the Royal Sign Manual. The Act 'provided tnat three 
of the Councillors must be persons who had put in at 
least ten yerrs service under the Crown in India before 
being appointed councillors, and one of the rest must 
have been a barrister, or an Advocate of the Faculty 
of Advocates in Scotland, or a pleader of an Indian 
High court, of at least ten years* standing. * In practicOf 
three of che councillors were Indians, The members 
were not^ to be responsible to the legislature, that iSf- 
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they had not to resign their office on an adverse vote of 
the legislature. The executive council was responsible 
only to the British Parlianaent. The Simon Report 
thus stated its position: ‘‘The superintendence, direc- 
tion, and control of the civil and militaiy government 
of India are vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
but he is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretaiy of State. 
In constitutional theory, therefore, the government of 
India is a subordinate official government under His 
Majesty’s Government, though in actual practice this 
relation of agency is qualified by the extent to which 
(1) authority is leit in the hands of the Government of 
India to be exercised without reference to, or orders 
from, the Secretary of State, and (}l) inhuence is exerted 
by the Indian Legislature upon the acts and i)olicies of 
Central Executive.” 

i 

The Government of India was responsible for the 
administration of all territories not included in the 
Governors’ provinces. This it did through the agency 
of Chief Commissioners or Commissioners and a large 
body of civil servants. 

’i'ho meetings of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General were presided over by him, or in his 
absence by such member of the Council as was appoint- 
ed vice-president by him. At any meeting, the presiding 
officer and one other member (uot being the Commander- 
in-chief) could form a quorum. Decisions were ariived 
at by majority vote. In case iof a tie the Governor. 
Geneml, or the presiding officer’, had a second or casting 
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Vote. Bnt in any matter affecting the safety, tmnqtiillity 
or interests of British India, the Governer-General, 
conld oyenide the majority decision and act on his own 
responsibility. Meetings of the Executive Council were 
held very frequently. Any member of the Council 
could attend and speaU in the Assembly or the Council 
of State, but he could vote only in the Chamber of 
which he was nominated a member. 

The Governor-General occupied, and still occupies, 
another, position, viz., that’of the Viceroy of India, aS 
representing His Majesty in all relations with the Indian 
States, It is true that “under normal conditions there 
is no interference by the Govomment of India in the 
internal affaii*s .of the Indian States, yet in cases of 
gi*ave misgovernment or internal political trouble, when 
need for interference by the Suzerain Power occasionally 
aiises, it is upon the Governor-Geneml himself that the 
actual responsibility rests for initiating and caiTying 
through such action as may be required.” 

The Viceroy was, and is, thus, the connecting link 
between the British Crown and the Indian Princes, and 
he presides over all sessions of the Chamber of Princes. 

The Governor-General has to keep the Secret aiy of 
State infoimed of all matters in India, for the final 
responsibility for the administration of India is that 
of the British Parliament, and the Secretary of State 
mainly discharges this responsibility on behalf of 
Parliament. Therefore the Governor-General was 
required under the Act of 1919 to cany out all ordefs 
lie might receive from tiie Secrefary of State. ’ 
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■ Mention has already been made that the Act of 1919 
aimed at a division of the functions of government into 
central and provincial subjects. Under Devolution 
Eules, Schedule 1, the central subjects so defined 
included tlie following important ones ; — 

Defence of In'dia, including the Armj’, Navy and 
Air Forces; External Eolations; Eolations with the 
Indian States; Political charges; Communications like 
Eailways, exti-a-municiiial ti-amways, aircraft, inland 
waterways; Shipping and Navigation; Light houses, 
beacons, etc.;. Port Quarantine and Marine Hospitals; 
Major Ports; Poste, Telegraphs, Telephones, and Wire- 
loss; Customs and Duties, Salt Tax, Income Tax, etc.; 
Currency and Coinage; Public Debt of India; Savings 
Banks; Indian Atidit Department; Civil Law; Commerce 
including banking and insurance; Trading Companies 
and Associations; Opium; Geological Survey; Petroleum 
and other Explosives; Minerals. Botanical Survey; 
Criminal Law; Arms and Ammunitions; Meteorology; 
Zoological Survey; Census and Statistics; Eegulation of 
Ceremonials and Titles; Public Services Commission; 
All India Services; Copy-right, inventions and design; 
Emigration and Jmn)igration; Territorial Changes; 
and all mattei’S not included in the list of provincial 
subjects. , 

Provincial Administration and Dyarchy: —It was 
in the field of provincial administratii'n that the Act 
of I’Bfi contemplated great changes, A,., the grant 
of responsible government in certain matters. The 
Provincial subjects were divided into sul'jects, 
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and Tra^isfcvred subjects. The foiTuer were placed 
in charge of the Governor in Council. This Council 
consisted of two to four executive councillors who were- 
responsible to the Governor of the province and not 
to the legislature. Bach councillor was appointed for 
the period of five years. All decisions of the provincial 
government in the reserved subjects emanated from 
the gov eminent as decisions of the Governor in Council. 
On the other hand, all the transferred subjects were 
placed in charge of Ministers appointed by the Governor 
from amongst the elected members of the provincial 
legislative council and held their office so long as they 
continued to enjoy the confidence of the legislature. 
They had to carry out the policy laid down by the 
legislature with regard to the subjects under their 
charge. All decisions of the government in relation 
to the tmnBf erred subjects were issued in the name of 
the Governor acting with his ministers. Thus the 
executive government of the province was divided into 
two parts, the one ( in charge of the reserved subjects ) 
responsible to the Governor alone, and the other ( in 
charge of the tmnsf erred subjects) responsible to the 
legislature. This system was called Djjarcliy. The 
object of the introduction of this system was that 
ihrough the whole provincial administration was not 
handed over to the ministers responsible to the legis- 
lature, a beginning was made of the grant of partial 
responsible govemment to the elected representatives 
of .the people, as an experimental measure- It was 
also declared that in case the experiment proved a 
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eucceBS, i. e. if the ministei’S discharged their duties 
efficiently 60 as to justify the extension of responsible 
government in all, or some more, of the reseiTed 
subjects, the British Government would extend the 
sphere of transferred subjects so as to gi’ant, ultimately, 
full provincial responsible government with provincial 
autonomy. 

c 

The first important change made in the provinces 
was the extension of franchise and the enlargement of 
the legislatures. Persons holding certain educational 
qualifications (a high standard indeed) and those paying 
land revenue or rents as occupancy tenants upto a fixed 
limit, were granted the right to vote for elections to the 
provincial legislatures. The term of each provincial 
council was fixed at three years, but it could be dissolved 
earlier by the Governor, should need arise, or he could 
also extend the term if he thought it necessary'. Each 
province was divided into electoral constituencies. There 
were rural and urban constituencies. The Muslims all 
over India, the Siklis in the Punjab, the Mahrattas in 
Bombay, the non-Brahmans in Madras, and Commercial 
and Industrial interests in all provinces were given 
sepamte und fixed representation. Communal roprese- 
ntation and scp.arato communal olector.ates, and weight- 
age repi'csentation to minority communities were granted. 
The Depressed Classes too were given some representa- 
tion, particularly by nomination. The Muslim 
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representation, Bepaiate through their own electors, was 
based more or less on the Lucknow Pact of 1916 arrived 
at between the Muslim League and the Indian National 
Congress. 

The number of members in each provincial council 
was considerably enlarged, and of this the elected 
members constituted no less than 70 per cent, while 
not more than 20 per centr were to be officials. Thus 
a large non-official and elected majority was given to 
each provincial council. The remaining seats.' were 
filled by the Governor by nomiaating non-official 
members so as to give representation to special interests 
like labour, the Christian Community, Depressed 
Classes, Anglo-Indians, etc. The Act prescribed a 
certain minimum strength of eaeh legislature but the 
actual total was a bit larger in each' province. Such 
small increase enabled the heads of governments, /. e. 
the Govemors to nominate pei'sons whose presence was 
necessary for certain definite legislative measures. No 
fixed representation was given to women, but the Act 
enabled legislatures to entranchise women, who could 
seek election in the constituencies. 

The followsng table gives the composition of the 
provincial Legislatures under the Reforms of 1919 : — 
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As already 8aid, the franchise for elections to the 
ptovincial legislatures *was based on property qualifica- 
tions, with the result that the bulk of the population, 
'Which is Bo poor and whose interests are so interwoven ' 
“With the system of administration that no constitution 
can Satisfy the people which does not seek to ameliorate 
their condition, were left un-enfranchised. The women . 
were at first not given franchise at all. The percentage 
of the voters to the total population in the various . 
provinces was thus : Madras S*2; Bombay 3’9; Bengal 
2^5; United Provinces 3‘5; Punjab 3*4; Bihar and Orissa 
1*1; Assam 3*7; Central Provinces and Berar 1*3; Burma 
17*4. Another noteworthy point about the electorate 
was that a very large majority of it was illiterate, and - 
hence at the mercy of the rich classes. 

The elections of 1920 were boycotted by the Congress; 
in 1932 the Swaraj Party contested elections as also in 
.1926. The result was that a very small percentage of 
voters cast votes in the elections of 1920, but in 1923 
and 1926, anb thereafter generally, due to the vigorous 
releotion campaigns of the Swarajists (Congress Party 
"'higher percentage of voters went to the polls. The 
'following table gives the figures for the 'first three elec- 
tions in the various provinces : — 


Province 

Percentage of votes polled in 


1923 

, 1926 

Madras 

24-9 

36‘3 

48-6 

Bombav ... 

16-2 

38-4 


Bengal 

33-4 

390 

39-2 

United Provinces 


42-2 


Punjab ... ... 1 


49-3 

52-4 

Bihar and Orissa 


52‘0 


Central Provinces 

22-5 

57-7 

61-9 

_ Assam 

16-4 

37-5 

35*0 
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In the case of Bni'ma the percentage of votes polled 
in the three elections of 1922, 1925 and 1928 was 6'92 
16‘26 and 18‘0 respectively.’ 

The members of the legislatures were not given any 
salary but they drew travelling and daily allowances 
for the days of their stay at the seat of the legislature 
and a few days before and after the sitting thereof. 
The areas of the constituencies being very large, the 
members could not keep sufficient contact with their 
electors, still they tried to make the best use. of the 
opportunities offered them. In the elections, the land- 
lords naturally got larger seats because of their control 
and influence (exercised no doubt through undue pres- 
sure) over the illiterate voters. Next come the lawyer 

class, intelligent and ready to take keen interest in the 
making of laws. 

Inside the legislatures, parties were no doubt formed, 
and p.arties are absolutely necessary for working 
parliamentary institxitions, yet most of them were 
neither well organised nor they had any definite political 
programmes to work out. In the first elections, the 
Liberals (now name of the old Moderates) were able to 
win in sufficient numbers so as to form ministries in 
several provinces. The Govemors adopted the practice 
of choosing their ministers from the parties likely to 
get majority support in the legislature. In many 
provinces, like the IT. P., Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
the first ministries adopted many useful measures, but 
in all these provinces too, particularly after the election 
of 1923, the ministries had to depend upon the support 
of official members and thus the Swarajists were able 
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Hioney relating to a transferred subject, the rejection 
of the legislature was final unless the mEttter caxne 
within the proviso which authorised the Governor, in 
cases of emergency, to certify an expenditure aS being 
necessary for “the safety of tranquility of the province 
or for the caiTying on of an}^ depailment.” Moreover, 
the GoveiTQor could promulgate an Ordinance nnder 
cei*tain specified cii’cnmstnnces and conditions. j 

The provincial executive comprised of the Governor 
in Council ( consisting of two to four executive coun- 
cillors ) who administered the reserved* subjects and 
were, therefore, free from the control of the legislature 
which could discuss and even criticise their policy 
but not force the adoption of its own views, and the 
Governor acting with his ministers who administered 
the transferred subjects subject to the control of the 
legislature. Thus was instituted ministeiial responsi- 
bility in the provinces, but only in the field of trans^ 
ferred subjects. As the ministers were appointed by 
the Governor from amongst the elected members of 
the legislature, persons who could reasonably command 
a majority in the legislaUire were only appointed. 
The Act desired the two halves of government to work 
in co-operation, as far as possible, and tbo Governor 
to convene joint meetings of the ministers and executive 
councillors to discuss all subjects of common interest, 
so that ultimately the government might function, if 
possible, afiawhole. The ministers could be driven 
out of olfico by the legislature in case their policy or 
administration did not meet with its approval. Though 
it was not specifically mentioned yet the spiiit of the 
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Act "Was that the ministers should work on the well 
recognised principle of joint responsibility, and not 
individual responsibility, to the legislature. Such was 
the nature of the executive side of the provincial govern- 
ment instituted, by the Act of 1919. 

Fmiure of Dyarchy in India. — The system of dyarchy 
as established by the Act of 1919 was undoubtedly an 
experiment, as was admitted by the authors of the joint 
report as well as all other authorities not excluding 
the Britisli Parliament. It was admitted to be not free 
from imperfections, yet it was considered essential as 
a stage in India’s march towards her admitted goal of 
full responsible government. The British politicians 
had, however, expected that the experiment would 
prove a success bj’’ affording ample opportunities tc 
the ministers to work the transferred subjects, which 
as a rule included all the departments considered to 
be nation-building departments, that is, those which 
directly concerned the immediate needs of tlie people, 
like education, health and sanitation, local self-govern- 
ment, industries and agriculture, etc. 

There are lasually three elements of ministerial 
responsibility, viz. the ministers are removable by the 
representatives of the people; they should effectively 
control the departments tinder their charge; and the 
legislature must have every opportunity to review and. 
approve or disapprove of the work of ministers. It is 
true that the ministers were appointed by the Governor 
from amongst the elected membci’S of the council, as 
IS the case in all constitutional governments, but in 
the Indian provinces they remained in office, as long 
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aB they did, not becaiiBe they necessarily enjoyed the 
confidence of the elected members but because in each 
province there ■was the bloc of official membei'S always 
at their back. It, therefore, often happened that 
although the elected majority of the legislatures waS 
opposed to the ministers, they continued in office* with 
the official support. This definitely ran counter to the 
elementary principles of responsible government. 
Secondly, even in the course of daily administratioui 
the ministei*6 did not, they could not, exercise effective 
control over their depaitments, because, after all, their 
policy had to be carried out hy the services, the 
mcmbei'S of which were outside ministerial control. 
The sei'vices wei*e pi'otectod either bv the control of 
the Seci*etary of State or the Governor. Thus, in a way, 
the servants were superior to themastei*s. And thirdly, 
the ministers did not exercise effective control over 
their depaiiments, because they were, in practice, 
treated as merely advisers to the Goveimor who could 
refuse to be guided by their advice. The. legislature, 
therefore, Avith the official bloc on the Governor’s ; side 
had no authority in practice to force its OAvn views, i. r, 
the views of the majoiity of the elected members, on 
the ti*ansfcrrcd half of the govemment. So that in 
actual effect the ministers Avere responsible not to their 
constituents but to the official bloc. In shoif, ministerial 
responsibility as envisaged by the Act of 19 1 9 proved 
a myth. 

The system of dyarchy undoubtedly failed even 
as a half-successful experiment. When in 1924 the 
Muddiinan Committee ( Reforms Enquiry, Oomiuit^e ) 
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rsubmitted its report it became clear that ruinistei^ from 
all provinces condemned the bj'Stem of complete provin- 
cial autonomy in which there was no such distinction 
ns reserved subjects and transi'erred subjects, but all 
the jn'Ovincial' subjects were placed under ministers. 
The reasons that led the failuie of dyarchy Avere many. 
.'Some of these may be summarised as under : — 

(1) There Avas no encouragement to joint delibera- 
tions botAveen the two halves of govemmont, 
/. e. betAAmen ministers and executive councillors, 
with tlie result that a sort of indifl'erence, if 
not open hostility, between the tAvo became 
apparent. 

(2) The ministers did not usually enjoy the confi- 
dence of the majority of elected members and 
thus being dependent for their OAvn retention 
in office on official snppoii they hesitated to 

^ formnlate and put into execution beneficial 
schemes. 

{3) The ministers did not evolve a system of joint 
responsibility and this led to each one ploughing 
his lonely furrow. 

{4) The poAver exercised by the Secrotniy of State 
and the Governor over services and the legis- 
lature did not permit the ministers nece.'-sary 
strength and control over their departments. 

{5) As finance Avas a reserved subject placed in 
charge of an e.xecutive councillor, called finance 
member, Avho also lield charge of some other 
reserved subjects, he looked more to the needs 
of his oAvn departments in supplying funds than 
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to the needs of transferred departments. This 
actually meant that though often times ceitain 
ministei’s formulated beneficial schemes for the 
progress of the nation- building departments in 
their control, they could not put them into 
execution for lack of funds. Therefore, titans- 
feiTed depai*tment starved whereas the reserved 
departments prospered. This led to a system 
of administmtion which could not be ehectively 
controlled by the representatives of the people. 

For these reasons the system failed to give real 
opportunities to the ministers to exercise the powers of 
responsible government even in the limited field allowed 
them under the scheme. 

Questions. 

1. What were the salient features of Provincial 
Government according to the Government of India 
Act of 1919. 

2. Describe carefully the main features of the constitu- 
tion of the Goveinment of India under the Act 1919. 

3. State the constitution, functions and powers of the 
Centi-ol Legislative Assembly. 

4. What do you understand by tlie term ‘Dyarchy’ ? 
State the causes of its failure. 


CHAPTER IX 

ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA 

( Home, and Central Government. ) 

Introductory. — The Preamble to the Government Of 
India Act 1919, had promised to India the grant Of 
full responsible government by successive stages, the 
British Parliament remaining the Judge of each stage. 
It was in persuance of this promise that the Statutory 
Commission, commonly called the Simon Commission 
was appointed to report on the working of the Refonns 
of 1919, and make recommendations with regard to the 
future constitution of India. As already indicated in 
a previous chapter, the Commission visited India twice 
and made its recommendations iir a Report submitted 
to His Majesty. The British Governmeut had appointed 
another Committee, presided over by Sir Harcourt 
Butler, to inquire into the financial relations of the 
Indian States with the Goveniment of India. ’ This 
Committee too submitted its report after visiting the 
Indian States, and made certain recommendations. 

Sir ,Tohn Simon had also requested His Alaiestyfs 
Government to convene a Round Table Conference 
of the representatives of His Majesty’s Government, 
of the Indian Princes and of the British Indian political 
parties to discuss the plan of the future constitution of 
India, because the Commission hold that no constitution 
for India would be adequate or practical unless it 
brought the Indian States into close cooperation, or 
even in a sort of federal union, with the Britsh Indias 
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provinces. It was realised that the interests of British 
India and of the Indian States were so closely bound 
together that snch a kind of union was absolutely 
necessary. In pursuance of this desire of the Commis- 
sion, the Bntish Govemment held three sessions of the 
Round Table Conference in London, between 1930 and 
1932, in which aU aspects of the constitutional problem 
were discussed and tantative decisions arrived at. On 
the general basis of these decisions, the British Goveim- 
meat published a White Paper containing the proposals 
of the Government regarding the future constitution 
of India. These were discussed in England and India, 
and thereafter the Govemment referred the whole 
scheme to a Joint Parliamentary Committee for examin- 
ing it and suggesting changes, if any. The Repor: of 
this Committee further whittled down the scheme of 
self-government for India by making it more reaction- 
ary than the proposals of the White Paper, Later the 
British Parliament discussed the Qovenimont of India 
Bill prepared .by the Government, and passed it after 
making further concessions to the British reactionaries. 
Thus the Government of India Act 1935, was passed, 
based generally on the recommendations of the Simon 
Report and the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Main Features of the Act of 1935. — Before describ- 
ing the system of govennnent set up and proposed to 
be ultimately set u]) in India, we must understand the 
basic principles ot features of the Act, 

The Act emphasises the desirability of extending 
tlie scoi>e of lesponsible government in the Provinces 
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by granting larger powers to the representatives of the 
people, by transferring all the provincial subjects, 
enumerated in a schedule, to the control of the ministers 
who are responsible to the provincial legislatures. 
It seeks to give full provincial autonomy. The whole 

of the structure ot the provincial governments is 
discussed in the next chapter, 

It accepts the . need of a federal government for 
India including the Indian States and, therefore, makes 
the necessary changes and adjustments in the structure 
of the Central Government of India^ and the i)owers of 
the Secretary of State and his Council 

The functions of government are divided into central 
subjects, /, r., federal subjects, and provincial subjects, 
The federal subjects are those subjects in which the 
States will hand over their own powers to be exercised 

by the federal Government in British India as well as 
in the States that ioin tlie Federation. 

It makes it optional for the Indian States to join the 
Federation by signing the Instruments of Accession 
which would contain the terms and conditions on which 
they join it. 

It proposes to set up a system of federal government 
at the centre provided that the States whose population 
is at least half the total population of all the States and 
are entitled to half the seats given to all the States in 
the Federal Legislature accede to the Federation. A 
Reserve Bank is established and a Federal Court opened 
under this Act. 

The powers of the Secretary of State for India have 
been modified, his control over the goveniments in 
India, central and provincial, has been considerably 
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relaxed. The India Cotmcil has been abolished and, 
in its place, the Secretaiy of State is empowered to 
appoint a number of advisei’S, not less that three 
nor more than six in number, whose advice he may 
accept or reject. 

Consistently with the introduction of the provincial 
autonomy, the control of the Central Government of 
India over the provincial governments has also been 
relaxed. 

Burma has been separated from India and two more 
provinces, viz,y Sind and Orissa, have been set up, 

The department of Railways has been entrusted to 
a newly created Federal Railway Authority which is 
free from the control of the Central Legislature in 
many respects. 

The .All India Services remain under the control 
of the Secretary of State. The British Commercial 
Interests have been specially safeguarded. Similarly 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and other communities have 
been secured special treatment and safe-guards. 

Partial responsibility is proposed to be introduced in 
tbc federal goveniment. 

The Home Government under the Act 1935. — 
The British Parliament continues to be responsible for 
the administration of India, and for this purpose it is 
the Secretary of State who continues to exercise that 
autliority, subject to the control of the Bntish Cabinet 
and Parliament. The authority of the British Crown 
remains, as before, supreme throughout British India, 
and the Secretary of State for India ( wlio is also the 
Secretary of State for Burma, after the latter’s separation 
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from India) oxoroises tliat anthority, on behalf of the 
Crown in England. In India the Crown’s anthority 
is exercised bj' the Governor-General in the central 
government, and by the Governors in their respective 
provinces. The relations of the Indian States with the 
Crown are to be exercised by the Crown or the Crown’s 
representative on its behalf, and not by the Government 
of the Federation. 

Before the Act of 1935, the India Council consisted 
of 8 to 12 mombers and exercised considerable powers. 
The new Act has dissolved the Council, as demanded 
by public opinion in India, and set up in its place an 
advisory body consisting of the advisers of the Secretary 
of State, numbering not less than three and not more 
than six, to be appointed by the Secretary of State, 
in order to advise him. The Secretary of State may 
consult his advisers whenever he cliooses to do so, or 
he may not consult them. In order to make availalde 
to the Secretary of State the advice of persons having 
full knowledge of Indian conditions, it is provided 
that at least half of his advisers must have held ollice 
for not less than ton years under tlie Crown in India. 

The Secretary of State may, as he chooses, consult 
his advisers either individually or collectively. He is. 
however, not bound by the advice of his advisers. But 
■ the Act lays down certain matters in which the Secre- 
tary of State inimf consult his advisers and abide by 
the opinion of the majority. These matters relate to 
the laying down of conditions of service under the 
Crown in India, and the control of those All India 
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Services which have been placed entirely under the 
Home Goveniinent, i. e,, the Secretarj^ of State. 

The salary of the Secretaiy of State, and of his 
advisors, and the remuneration of his Stafl’ and all 
expenses of his department are met out of the moneys 
provided by Parliament. This ensures taking of 
interest by Parliament in the affairs of India. But such 
portions of the expenditure incurred by the department 
of the Secretary of State^ as may be agreed upon bet- 
ween the Govemor-Geneial and the British Treasury, 
will bo paid, by the Federation, if and when eslabli- 
shcd, out of its revenues, into the British Exchequer. 

The Office of the Jlinh Coiinnissioiuv created by the 
Act of 1916, continnos. His appointinent, salary and 
conditions of service are doterminod by the Govcnior- 
General. Tbe olFico of the High Commissioner remains 
in London. He performs, ou behalf of the Federation, 
'*5uch functions in connection with the business of the 
Federation, and, in particular, in leJation to the making 
of contracts as the Govornor-Gejiei’iil ma 3 ' fi’om time to 
time ilirect.*’ 

itefore 1919, all work wli ether of a ]iolitical or 
coiumeiciai nature was done in England by tl)e Secre^ 
tary of State for India, for and on behalf of India, 
put with the introduction of political reforms of 1919» 
it was felt desirable to give India the privilege of 
having her own High ('ominissioncr in England to 
carry on agency work on behalf of the Govemment of 
India. Hence this new office was cieafed, and on 
October let, 19^0. the High ('oinmissioner took over 
control of the purchase of Government of India stores 
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in England and tlio Indian students branch, together 
with the supervision of the work of the Indian Trade 
Commissioner. Later on. the functions and powers of 
the High Commissioner further developed and included, 
besides those enumerated above, such agency work as 
the payment of Civil leave allowances and pensions, 
recruitment of technical officers, supervision of I. C. S. 
and Forest iDrobationers who are sent to England to 
get their training after first appointment, the making 
of arrangements for officers on deputation or study 
leave, repatriation of destitute lascars, sale of Govern- 
ment of India publications, etc. Thus all the work 
of a non-political nature, which was formerly perfor- 
med by the Secretary of State for India, is now per- 
formed by a High Commissioner for India who along 
with his stall', is paid out of the revenues of India and 
is responsible to the Government of India. The staff 
of the Stores Department is located at the depot of 
the Th.ames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth, while the 
High Commissioner and the rest of the staff are at 
India House in London. At present the High Commis- 
sioner transacts, on behalf of the Government of India, 
business of millions of pounds sterling every year. 

The Secretary of State for India continues to exer- 
cise general supervision over the Government of India, 
in the name and on behalf of the Crown. 

Such is the machinery of that part of the govern- 
ance of India, which is exercised from England. It 
may, however, be added that any changes or amend- 
ments in the Act, which affect the system of govern- 
ment. can bo made only by the British Parliament, 
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Partherinore, the Act provides that His Majesty in 
Council may, from time to time, issue orders, called 
’Orders in Council/ in connection with several matters 
which have not been discussed in detail in the Act, 
and which are necessary tor either providing these 
details or for canning into execution the spirit of 
the Act. 

His hlajesty in Council is empowered to hear ap))enl8 
from the decisions of the Federal Court in all cases 
involving the interpretation of the Act, or in any other 
case in Avhich permission for such appeal has been 
granted either by the Federal Court or by His Majesty 
in tlie exercise of this prerogative. 

The Federal Government of India. — Part 11 of the 
Act, cousifiting of five chapters, describes the structure 
and functions oE the machinery oC the Federal Govern- 
ment of India. It makes it lawful for His Majesty to 
declare by Proclamation that from the da}' nieiitrouod 
therein shall be united in a Federation of India, the* 
Gove\movs* Pioviuces of British India and such of the 
States aS accede to the Federation by subscribing to 
the terms and conditions laid down for this kind of 
union either in the Instrxtment of Accession or in tho 
Act. The conditions necessary to be filled up before 
the establishment of tho Federation are that States 
(1) “the rulers whereof will, in accordance with tho 
provisions contained in Part II of the Scliednlo 

to this Act, he entitled to choose not less than fifty-two 
membetu of the Council of Slate and, (2^ “the nggregato 
population whereof, aEccriainod in accordance with tho 
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:eaid provisions, amonnts to at least one-balf of the 
total population of the States as so ascertained, have 
iicceded to the Federation.” 

While the Indian States 'were still considering the 
terms and form of the Instrument of Instructions Avhich 
they ■were required to sign to authorise His Majesty, 
on behalf of the Princes, to enter the acceding States 
•in the All-India Federation, and no final decision 
had been taken, the Great War of 1939 broke out and 
the work of establishing the Federation lind to be 
postponed till after the termination of the War. Hence 
at present tljc Indian States retain their relations 
directly with the Crown who appoints its representative 
in India to carry on the.se relations with the Indian 
Princes. The Crown may appoint any person ns 
Crown’s Pepresentative, bnt in practice the same person 
who is appointed Governor-General of India is also 
appointed as the Crovm’s Representative to deal with 
the Indian States. 

' The Federal Legislature. — Accoi-ding to tiie Act, 
•the Federal Legislature is to consist of His Majesty, 
represented by the Governor-General, and two Chambers, 
to be known respectively as the Council of State and 
the House of Assembly” ( generally called the Federal 
Assembly ). The total sti-ength of the Council of State 
•(Ac. when all the States have joined the FedeVation ) 
is fixed at 260. consisting of Ififi representatives of 
Rritjsh India and 101 representatives of the Indian 
States. The Federal Assembly is to consist of 375 
members in all, 250 of British India and 125 of the 
Indian Slates. The Council of State will be a perma- 
nent body, one-third of it being renewed ( by partial 
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Tene'wal Bystem) after every three years, and thus each 
inember, after the first elections, would hold his seat 
for a penod of nine years, “Everj^' Federal Assemblyf 
unless sooner dissolved, shall continue for five years 
from the date appointed for their first meeting and no 
longer, and the expiration of the said period of five 
years shall^operate as a dissolution of the Assembly/’ 
The 104 Membei'S of the Council of Statg allotted 
to the States, in a manner detailed in the Act, shall 
be appointed by the ruloi-s of the respective States in 
such manner as they deem proper. Of the 15G members 
allotted to British India, G shall bo nominated by the 
Governor-General, and 150 shall bo elected by the 
various provinces or territories under the direct adminit- 
ralion of the Government ot India. For this purpose 
oauii province or tendtory shall bo divided into the 
necessaiy number of constituencies. According to the 
Cojiiiinmal Award, the various communities Muslims, 
Europeans, Siklis, Christians, Non-Muslims, etc, get 
Beparate represcMitation through their own olectoratos. 
Women are also to be represented from every important 
community. The franchise for election to the Council 
of State is sulliciently high, wliich means that only a 
small portion of the communities will enjoy the right 
of voting. 'I'he 150 scats in LJie Council of State, 
allotted to British India, are distributed thus; Ma<lra8 20, 
Bombay IG; Central Provinces 20; Punjab IG; Bihar 16; 
Central Provinces and Borar 8; Assam 5; North-West 
Frontier Province 5; Orissa 5; Sind 5; British Baluchi- 
Kan 1; Delhi 4; A jmer-Merv/nr 1; Coorg 1; Anglo- 
Imlians 1; EuroiK^ans 7; Indian t.'hristianB 2. 
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The Act of 1935 gives 125 representatives to all the 
Indian States in tht. Federal Assembly; these have been 
allotted to the States according to a schedule appended 
to the Act. Each Indian Prince is given full freedom 
to decide how the representatives of his State would 
be sent to the Federal Assembly, whether through 
nomination by the ruler himself or through some kind 
of election. So there has not been prescribed any 
uniform system of representation for all States; some 
rulers might adopt the system of nomination by them- 
selves while others might introduce popular election. 
This is a vei’i' ddfectivo system because it ignores the 
sxibjects of the Indian States in the matter. In the 
case of British India -a kind of uniformity has been 
adopted. 

The representatives of British India, numbering 250. 
have been distributed thus: hiadras 37; Boinb:iy 30; 
Bengal 37: United Provinces 37; Punjab 30; Bihar .30; 
Central Provinces and Berar 15; Assam lO; North-West 
Fi’ontier Province 5; Orissa 5; Sind 5: British Baluclii- 
stan 1; Delhi 2; Ajmer-merwar 1; Coorg 1; Non-Provinci- 
al seats 4. The :illotmont of each province consists of 
the roi)resentatives of the various communities, includ- 
ing women, according to the Communal Aw;ird. The 
leuislntnr.5 of each province is to elect the representa- 
tives to the Federal Assembly, the members <if each 
community electing their own representatives, by liie 
method of single transferable vote. Thus indirect 
election system has been adopted for the Assembly in 
place of the direct election introduced by the P.eforms 
of 1919, And this undemocratic feature of the Federal 
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Assembly has been vehemently criticised by the public 
opinion in India. 

The two Chambers of the Federal Legislature will 
meet at least once in each year, and twelve months 
will not intervene between the close of one session and 
the beginning of another. The Governor-General will 
convene and prorogue either Chamber and he will 
dissolve the Federal Assembly, He may address either 
Chamber or both Chambers in a joint session, and may 
also send messages to either Chamber. The two 
Chambers will have co-eqnal legislative powers, but 
all money bills would originate in the Federal Assembly. 
In case of disagreement between the two Chambers on 
any measure, legislative or financial, the Governor- 
General may convene a joint session of the Chambers 
for purposes of deliberation and voting. In such a 
joint session the decision of the majority of the members 
of the Chambers voting will prevail. Jn the joint 
session, the President of the Council of State, or in 
his absence such pei-son ns may be determined by 
rules of procedure, shall preside. Proceedings of the 
Chambers will be in the English language, but members 
not sufficiently acquainted with the English language 
will be allowed to use another language. 

^'lJe Governor-General too has been given certain 
legislative powei*s. Whenever the Govemor-General 
feels that circumstances exist which require immedtate 
action to be taken for enabling him to discharge his 
special responsibilities, ho may promulgate an Ordinance 
under certain terms and conditions, which shall have 
the fnll force of law before any court of law. Such 
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Ordinance "will remain in force for a period of six 
months, but it may be extended by another Ordinance 
for a further period of Bix mouths. Any measure 
passed by the Federal Legislature can become law only 
when assented to by the Governor-General who may 
withhold his assent or may reserve a measure for His 
Majesty's pleasure. He may also enact Governor- 

General’s Acts having full force of laws. 

The subjects on whicJi the Federal Legislature may 

legislate for the whole of the Federation are contained 
in List I in Schedule Seventh of the Act. Some of 
these important matters are ; Defence of the country, 
including various kinds of defence forces and works; 
External Affairs; Currency; Coinage; weights and meas- 
ures; Debts of the Federation; Banking; Salt; Opium; 
Petroleum and the other Explosives; Income-Tax; Posts; 
Telegraphs; Telephones; Wireless, Post Office Saving 
Bank; Federal Services and Pensions; Ecclesiastical 
Affairs; Benares and Aligarh Universities; Surveys aud 
Census; Patents; Copyright; Natuialisatiou: Immigration 
and Emigration; Federal Bailways; Succession Duties; 
etc. Besides, there is a vast field of concunent legisla- 
tive list in which both the Federal Legislature and the 
Provincial Legislatures can legislate for. British Indian 
Provinces. 

The Federal Executive — The Act provides that “the 
executive authority of the Federation shall be exercised 
on behalf of His Majesty by the Governor-Gencrak 
either directly or through officers subordinate to him." 
But the Federal Legislature is empowered “to confer 
functions upon subordinate officers, and the Governor- 
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General cannot exercise power already gi’anted to any 
court, judge or officer, or any local or other authority, 
hy any existing Indian law.*’ The Governor-General is 
authorised to exercise his authority in his individual 
judgement or in his own discretion in all those matters 
which are placed under his special responsibility or 
declared by the Act to be matters in which he must act 
in his own discretion. But for all other matters, there 
shall be appointed a council of ministers, not more than 
ten in number, which will “aid and advise the Goveimor- 
General in the exercise of his functions, except in so 
far as he is by or under this Act required to exorcise bis 
functions or any of them in his discretion.’' These 
ministei^ will be chosen, summoned and sworn by him 
as his concillors, and shall hold office diivh)(j his pleasure, 
TIjo last words, however, mean in actual practice that 
the Council of Ministei-s will remain in offioe so long 
as it would enjoy tlie confidence of the Federal Legisla- 
ture. The Governor-General, if he so desires, may 
preside at the meetings of his ministers. 

Powers ot the Governor General. — Mention has 
already been made of the special powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Governor-General and of matters in which 
he is to exercise his own discretion. To make the point 
clear, the Act provides that lie will exercise the functions 
in his own disretion in all defence, ecclesiastical and 
extemal matters excluding the relations of the Fe^lera- 
lion with any pait of His Majesty’s Dominions, in 
which tiie British Government alone will be the final 
authority, and in all matters relating to tribal areas. 
He will exercise his special responsibilities to prevent 
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any grave mcnance to the peace and tranquility of 
the co\intry, to safeguard tlie financial kability of the 
Federation, and the interests of minorities; to protect 
the rights of Indian States and rulers: to prevent com- 
mercial discriminatian :igainst United Kingdom and 
Burma. In these matters of special resiionsthility, ho 
^vill act in his individual judgment, /. c.. without being 
bound by any advice his ministers might choose to 
give him, 

But in mattoi’S in which he is to act in his own 
discretion, viz-, defence, ecclesiastical affairs, foreign 
relations and relations with tribal countries lie will 
exercise the functions without consulting his ministers; 
and to assist him ho may appoint counsellors, not 
exceeding three in number, on such terms and salary 
as may be determined by His Majesty in Council. 
These counselloi-s ( as distinguished from councillors 
or ministers ) will not be responsible to the control of 
the Federal Legislature, but to the Governor-General 
alone. The ministers, however, will be mcmbei-s of 
the Legislature. But if any person not a member of the 
Federal Legislature is appointed a minister, lie will 
either get elected to the Legislature within six months 
from the date of his appointment or on failing to do so 
will lose his office of minister. 

Though the Act does not say so, yet the spirit 
underlying it is that the Governor-General will so 
choose his ministei'S as to secure due representation 
of the minorities and the Indian States that hare 
federated, a matter made clear in the Iits/ntMrnt of 
Iu!!trnc(ioiis issuecl to the Govermir-General by His 
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by the Goveraor-Geneml to whom alone the advisor would 
I be reBponsible. 

In short, the Federal Exooutive, ns proposed in the Act 
of 1935, is to be oomposed of ministers responsible to the 
legislature and of oounsollors responsible to the Governor- 
general. The former are to administer the subjects 
transferred to the Federal Legislature, and the latter are 
to aSBiat the Governor-General in the administration of 
subjeots reserved to him and not subject to the control of 
• the Legislature. 

Federal Finance. — ^Monoy is the first necessity of 
every government, but in a federation the subject of 
finance aeguires special importance on account of the fact 
that all sources of revenue are not given to one government 
alone, either the Government of the federation or of the 
province. They are divided between the federation and 
the provinces or States just as the subjeots of administration 
are divided between them. The general principle under- 
lying this division of revenues between the Federation and 
the Provincial Governments, under the Act of 1985, is that 
generally sources of indirect taxation are given to the 
Federal Government, and further that each government is 
given revenues which are likely bo meet the expenditure 
it has to incur. The Federation has been allotted these 
sources of revenue — Duties of Customs; Excise on tobacco 
and alcoholic liquors, opium, etc.; Oorporation Tax (but nob 
in the States for the first ten years) ; Salt; Taxes on non- 
agrioulfcural income; Taxes on Oompanies; Succession 
Duties; Stamp Duties on cheques; Bills of Exchange; Letters 
of Credit?; Insurance Proxies and Receipts; PromisBory 
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Notes, etc; Terminal Taxes on Goods carried by Air or 
Eailway; Posts, Teleprapb and Telephones and Wireless. 

The total expenditure of the Federation is divided into 
votable items which are to be subject to the control of the 
Legislature, and non-votable items subject to the control 
of the Governor-General or the Secretray of State. For 
example, the expenditure on defence of the country, 
pensions and salaries of the members of All India Services, 
Interest on Debts of the Federation, etc., are some of those 
included in the non-votable items of expenditure. 

Reserve Bank of India — Experience has shown that 
every Government, much more so a federal Government, 
needs a bank of its own to handle all fmaucial transactions 
of the Government and to regulate its financial policy. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that one of 
the conditions laid down for the establishment of an 
All-India Federation was the creation of a Reserve Bank 
of India to secure the financial stability of the federation. 
The Central Legislature of India passed an Act which on 
receiving the assent of the Governor-General on March 6, 
1934;, became known as the Beserve Bank of India Act, 1934. 

The Reserve Rank of India was therefore established 
on 1st April 1936, under this Act, to perform functions 
which were till then performed by the Government ne 
well as the Imperial Bank of India. 

The chief functions and powers of the Reserve Bank 
may he briefly understood to be these : (i) It has the sole 
right to issue notes and to manage the currency of India; 
(ii) It is the Banker to the Government and to all the 
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Baaks in India; (iii) It satognards the financial credit of 
the country and guides its bunking and financial develop' 
ment and floats loans; (iv) It performs the obligation to 
Bell and buy sterling with a view to maintain the exchange 
value of rupee with sterling; (v) It fixes the Bank rate, 
K e. the standard rate at which the Eeserve Bank will buy 
dr readjust bills of exchange or other legal commercial 
paper, (vi) Every scheduled bank operating in India has 

to maintain with the Beserve Bank a balance the omoxint 

« • 

of which shall not be less than five percent of its demand 
liabilities and two percent, of its time liabilities at the close 
of business on any day; and (vii) It is to create a special 
Agricultural Credit Department for studying all questions 
of Agricultural credit, and for co-ordinating the operations 
of the bank in connection with agricultural credit and 
its relations with provincial co-operative bonks etc. 

The Beserve Bank of India is a share-holders’ bank 
with a capital of five cresres of rupees divided into 
6,00,000 shores of Bs. 100 each. • The Bbare-bolders must 
be either Indian subjects of hia Majesty or subjeots of 
Indian States, domiciled in India, British subjeots 
ordinarily resident in India, or domiciled in any such 
part of ihe British Empire as does not discriminate 
against Indians or companies registered in India, 

The bank has its offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras and Ban goon, and a number of branches elsewhere. 

The bank is managed by a Central Board of Directors 
consisting of : (a) Governor and two Deputy Governors 
to be appointed by the Governor-Gen eral-in-Oounoil 
after consideration of' the recommendations of the 
Board in that behalf; (b) four Directors nominated by 
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the Governor-General-in-Conncil; (o) eight Directors elected 
by the share-holders in person or by proxy; (d) one official 
nominated by the Qovernor-General-in'OonncU. The 
Deputy Governors and the official nominated under category 
(d) have no votes. Hence the Board has only thirteen 
Directors who have a vote each. In each of the five cities 
mentioned above, there is a Local Board consisting of five 
members elected by the share-holders of the respeotiYo 
ureas and not more than three members nominated’by 
the Central Board. 

A share-holder holding five shares has one vote, subject 
to a maximum of ten votes- Tlie elected members of the 
Local Boards elect from amongst themselves the eight 
elected Directors of the -Central Board, thus: Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras Local Boards elect two Directors 
each, while Delhi and Bangoon elect one each. 

It will thus bo seen that the Reserve Bank is an 
independent body free from political considerations. In 
the appointment and removal of the Governor and Depnty 
Governors of the Bank, in fixing their salaries and terms 
of office, in the appointment of an officiating Governor, or 
Doputj’ Governor, and in the supersession of the Central 
Board, etc. the Governor General is to act in his own 
discretion. 

Federal Court of Indie.— In every federal constitution 
the position of the federal judiciary is a very important 
one. As a fedcr.al constitution is in the nature of a contract 
or agreement between the various provinces or states that 
constitute the federation, questions often timet ttise which 
lead to conflicts between the units or Sut« tnd the 
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Central Government reg&rding the exercise of any povjer 
. or function of government, or regardftig the interpretation 
of any part or clause of the constitution. To decide such 
oases of conflicts, to interpret the constitution and to see 
that no Government encroaches upon the authority of 
another, a. federal constitution sets up an independent 
federal judiciary which derives its power from the consti- 
tution and is, therefore, independent of the control of the 
executive authority. 

The Act of 1935 provided' for the establishment of a 
Federal Court, consisting of a Chief Justice of India and 
such number of other judges as may bo appointed by Hia 
Majesty. The Federal Legislature may present an address 
to His Majesty for increasing the number of judges, but 
till then the number of puisne judges besides the Chief 
Justice is not to exceed six on the first of October 1937. 
The Federal Court came into existence with Sir Maurice 
Gwyer as the Chief Justice, and Sir Shah Mohammad 
Sulaiman and Mr. M. B. Jayakar as puisne Judges. 

A Judge of the Federal Court shall hold ofiflce till 
attaining the age of sixty five years. A judge may be 
dismissed from oflice by His Majesty on the ground of 
misbehaviour or infirmity of mind or body if the Judicial 
Committee of His Majesty's Privy Council so advises on 
a reference being made to them by His Majesty, A judge 
must have been either a judge of a High Court in British 
India or a federated State for at least five years, or he 
must be a barrister of England or Northern Ireland of at 
least ten years' standing, or a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates of Scotland of similar standing; or he must have 
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bean' for at least ten years at the time of appointment a 
pleader of a High Court in British India or a Federated 
State or of two or more such courts in succession. The 
salaries of the judges are determined by His Majesty in 
Council. The Chief Justice gets Es 7,000 p. m. and the 
other judges Es 5,500 p. m. each. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Court is of two kinds, 
original and appellate. With regard to the former kind 
of jurisdiction, the Act says that the Federal Court shall 
have original jurisdiction in any case that arises between 
any two or more of the following parties: — the Federation, 
and any of the Provinces or Federated States, in so far as thn 
dispute concerns any point of fact or law. But whenever 
a Federated State is one of the parties to such a dispute, 
the Jurisdiction of the Court will extend to the case only 
when it involves the interpretation of any Order in 
Council or the Act or any agreement contained in the 
Instrument of Accession of the State. In cases in which 
the Fedornl Court has jurisdiction it can only pronounce 
a declaratory judgment. 

In the exercise of its appellate jurisdiction, the Federal 
Court is empowered to hoar appeals from the judgment, 
decree or final order of u High Court in British India, 
*‘if the High Court certifies that the cause involves a 
substantial question of law as to the interpretation of this 
Act or any Order in Council" issued under the Act. The 
Federal liegislature may, by an Act of its o'wn, provide 
that an appeal shall Ho to the Federal Court from the 
decision of a High Court, in British India, in any civil suit, 
provided the sum involved was or is not less than fifty, 
thousand rupees, or when the Federal Court gives special 
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leave iot appeal. The Federal Court sholl also hear appeals 
"from the decision of any High Court in a Federated State 
the ground that a case has been vyrongly decided, a case 
-wrlijoh involved the interpretation of the Act (1935) or an 
Order in Council issued under the Act or any agreement 
<ioata5ned in the State's Instrument of Acoession. But 
it must be remembered that in every province the 
Provincial High Court is the highest court and the Federal 
Court is not the Central, High Court of India. No case 
•can be decided in the Federal Court by less than three 
judges, and judgments are delivered in open court. A 
dissenting judge may deliver a dissenting judgment. All 
proceedings are to be in the English language. 

All authorities, civil and judicial, throughout the 
Federatiou ate* required to act in aid of the Federal Court. 
The Court has power to make an order regarding the 
attendance of any person, or the production or discovery 
of any document or the investigation or punishment of 
-any contempt of Court, throughout the Federation. Bub 
when the Federal Court acts in this respect in regard to 
any Federated State it “shall cause letters of request issued 
in that behalf to the Ruler of that State.*’ The law declared 
by the Federal Court is binding on all courts in British 
India or Federated States. 

The Federal (3oxirb is also to tender advice to the 
Governor-General on any matter which the latter considers 
as having arisen or as being likely to arise which is of 
public importance. But this advice has no binding force. 

The seat of the Federal Court is at Delhi where it will 
sit, or it may sit at any other plape or places as the Chief 
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Juflfcioe may from time to time, but with the approval of 
»*the Governor-General, appoint* The expenses of the 
Federal Court are charged upon the revenues of the 
Federation, and all fees or njoneye taken by the Court 
form part cf these revenues. The Federal Court makes 
its own rules of procedure. 

Federal Railway Authority — The Act of 1935 created 
■another important central body, viz., the Federal Railway 
Authority to exercise on behalf of the central or federal 
government, the authority in respect of regulation, constru' 
ction, maintenance, and oponition of railway's in Indin. 
Before the passing of the Act, all those functions were 
performed by the Government of India. The Executive 
Council of the Viceroy had a member called Railway 
member in charge of the Railway's and other Communi- 
cations. AH Railway mntlerB and ix)licy and Railway 
budget wore discussed in the Central Legislature. Often 
times political bias whs given to discussionB regarding 
railway administration. Hence business-like administration 
of railways was sometimes hampered. 

The eighth schedule to the new Act has constituted 
a Federal Railway Authority to discharge nil functions 
relating to railways, on business principles vrith due regard 
to the interests of agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
the general public. This Authority now deals with all 
aspects of . railway administration. The Anthority consists 
of Bovon members appointed by the Goremor-GenDrah 
Not less than three of these are appointed by the Governor 
General in his discretion for a period of three years but 
eligible for reappointment. The other members are 
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appointed for a period of five years. The President of 
the Authority is also appointed by the Governor-General 
from- among the seven members. No person can be 
appointed a member of the Railway Authority unless he ie 
experienced in commerce, industry, agriculture, finance or* 
administration, or he is or has been witbin the last twelve 
months previous to his appointment, a member of the 
Federal or Provincial Legislature; or he bus been in the 
aervicB of the Crown in India or has been a railway 
official in this country. 

The salaries and allowances of the members of the 
Authority are determined by the Governor-General in his 
individual judgment. All questions or acts of the Auth* 
ority are to bo decided or carried out in accordance with 
,the majority vote of the members present and voting at a 
meeting of the Authority. 

The Governor-Generol, in the exercisi of his individual 
judgement appoints a person with experience in railway 
administration to be the Chief Oommiasioner of Railways, 
who ia at the head of the executive staff of the Authority. 

Territories under the Federal Government — Besides 
doing the central authority over all the Federated States 
and the Governors’ Provinces, the Federal Government 
directly administers certain territories. These include 
British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwar, Ooorg, Anda- 
mans and Nicobar Islands, and the Excluded Areas. For 
‘ all these the Federal Government makes laws, administers 
laws, and is responsible for day to day administration. 



CHAPTER X 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

( Continved ) 

( The Provincial Governments ) 

Introductory.— The Government of India Act, 1936, 
has made the most important changes in the system af 
government in the British Indian Provinces. Before 
discussing the new system that has come into force in tho 
provinces with effect from the first of April 1937, we may 
note here the broad features of tho changes that have been 
introduced nnd principles that undevly them. 

Realising that the demarcation of droviucial boundaries 
since the beginning of British rule in India bad not 
followed any scientific plan, it has been recognised that 
provinces should be established more or less according to 
cultural, linguistic and other factors. Burma has been 
separated from India. New provinces of Sind nnd Orissa 
liavo been formed, tho former out of the Bombay Presidency 
and tho latter out of former Bihar nnd Orissa and Madras 
Presidency. Both these have been made Governors’ 
provinces, with similar powers as the other provinces. 
North-West Frontier Province too has been made -a 
Governor’s Province. These three provinoes, it was 
discovered, conld not become self-sopportiag to •« to bear 
the burden of the new sj'stem, hence tnbtidlM oat of the I 
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who shall lay it before each House of Parliament. Such a 
Proclamation shall remain in force for a period of six 
months, unless the period is farther extended by another 
Proclamation issued op the expiration of a previous 
Proclamation, for a second term of six months. Under 
Parliamentary sanction, this period may be extended to 
three years When the constitution has thus been 
suspended by a Proclamation, any laws made by the 
Governor in his own discretion during the period the 
Proclamation is in force, has effect nntil two years have 
elapsed from the date on which the Proclamation ceases to 
have effect, unless sooner repealed or re-enacted by an 
Act of the Provincial Legislature. During the period the 
Governor rules under the Proclamation, all powers assumed 
by him may be exercised by him with the aid and advice 
of a number of advisers appointed by him in his own 
discretion . 

The Provincial Legislature: — As already said, the 
strength of each provincial legislature, has been considera- 
by enlarged. Wherever there is a unicameral legislature, 
it is named the Provincial Assembly, but in the six 
provinces where bicameral legislatures have been introduc- 
ed, the lower house is called the Provincial Assembly 
and the upper house is called the Provincial Council. The 
following table gives the composition of the Provincial 
Assemblies : — 
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Province. 
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Europeans. 
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Industry, 

Others. | 

Madras 
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146 

28 
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6 
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Bombay 

175 

114 

29 


! 3 

7 

22 

Bengal 

250 

7S 

117 


' 11 

19 

25 

United Provinces .. 

228 

140 

64 1 


i 2 

3 

19 

Punjab ...| 

175 

42 

84 

31 

1 

1 

16 

Bihar 

152 

86 1 

39 


' 2 

4 

21 

Central Provinces 


1 

1 


1 
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and Berar 

112 

84 

14 

\ 
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2 

11 

Assam 


47 

34 

I 

1 1 

11 

15 

North-West Fron- 





1 



tier Provinces... 


9 

36 

3 

1 


2 

Orissa 

.1 60 

44 

4 



1 

11 

Sindh 

m 

18 

83 

1 

2 

2 

6 


Women seats are in this table included in the Inst 
column. 

As regards the composition of the Upper Houses, called 
Provincial Councils, the Fifth Schedule to the Act contains 
the table of seats, which shows, ns given belovr, that in 
Bengal and Bihnr the respective Assemblies arc given 
certain right to elect to their respective Councils 27 and 
12 members: in all other provinces the seats are to bo 
filled up by direct election, only a few seats being filled 
by nomination — 
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The normal term of each' Provincial Assembly is live 
yeai-s, bub ifc may be dissolved eirlier by the Governor in 
case of a serious conflict between the cabinet and the 
Assembly, and when the former desires such a dissolution* 

Provincial Conncil is a continuous body, each 
member (except in the case of those elected to the first 
Gouncils, of whom one-third retire after throe years, 
one third after six years and the rest after nine years) 
holding his seat for nine years; one, thrid . of the Council 
is renewed after every three years. 

Powers of Provincial Legislatures— A Provincial 
legislature can legislate on all subjects included in the 
Ijogisiutive List (List II of Schedule Seventh of the Act) 
the most important of which are. Public order, including 
administration of jiisticc, constitution and organisation 
of air courts, etc, jurisdiction and powers of all courtg 
oxcopt tlie Federal Court; Police; Prisons and Reformatories; 
Pudlic Debt of -the Province: provincial Public Services; 
Provincial Works; Land, Lrrigation ' Local Government; 
Public Health and Sanitation; Education, Industries, 
Agriculture : Forests ; Fisheries : Relief of the Poor and 
Charitable Endowments: Theatres and Cinemas: OfTences 
agains^ all provincial laws, etc. 

The provinces have also been given definite sources of 
i-evonucs with regard to which they may make their own 
law.s. These sources of revenue include land revenue; 
duties and excises on alcoholic liquors, narcotic drugs and 
opium produced within the province: Taxes on agricultural 
incoiuc; Ti'.xo5 on Lands and Buildings; Tares cn animil* 
ntid boats: Tolls: Capitation tares: Tarcfi on mineral right*; 
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Pees realised^ in Courts: Dues on pasBengers and goods 
carried on, inland ^waterways; Taxes on professions and 
<mlling8; Stamp dutiest except in matters included in the 
Federal List. ^ 

- The •Gov'ernor summons, prorogues or dissolves the 
Provincial Lagislative Assembly. The Provincial Legis- 
lature must meet at least once a year and twelve months 
must not intervene betweeh their last sitting in the one 
^asion and their first sitting in the other session. The 
Governor may address the Legislature, or send to it 
messages concerning any matter pending before it or 
otherwise, and the legislature has to take up the matter 
^ desired in the ‘'meBsage with all convenient dispatch. 
Each Chamber of the Lagislature elects its presiding ofiRcer, 
'who in the case of the AsBombly is called the Speaker, 
and in the case of the Conn oil (in the provinces where 
Odunoils have been created) is called the President of 
the Oounoil. 

Election of Legislatures: — The members of the 
legislature are elected by qualified voters in the single* 
member constituencies into which the province is generally 
divided for election purposes. The right of voting is based 
on educational qualification, not below the primary stage, 
and property qualification. Those paying a certain fixed 
amount of land revenue, or income tax, or land rent, or 
those occupying houses with certain fixed minimum amount 
of rent are entitled to vote. Separata electorates and 
separate communal representation for important commu- 
nities have been introduced. The depressed olassos (called 
eoheduled oixBtes) are given separate representation through 
a system of separate-cum-joint electorates as embodied in 
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the Poona Pact arrived at between the caste — Hindus, 
and the representatives of the depressed classes. 

The salaries of the Speaker of the Provincial Assembly 
and of the President of the Provincial Council are fixed by 
the legislature. A member of the legislature enjoys 
freedom of speech in the legislature, c., he cannot bo 
prosecuted before a court of law for any thing that he 
says during the course of his speech in the legislature. 
Every member gets travelling allowance and a certain 
fixed daily allowance or monthly salary, whatever is laid 
down by the legislature. 

t 

Legislation — Every member of the legislature has the 
right to interpellate the Gbvornmont to get information 
on any matter connected \vith administration, to move 
resolutions and Bills, and to take pai-t in all discussions, 
moluding the discussions on budget. A legislative measure, 
called a Bill may be introduced either by a private member 
or by n member of the cabinet i. a minister. Wbon a 
Bill is first introduced, it is usually referred to a select 
committee, in case its principle has first been accepted 
by the bouse, in the first reading or it may be taken up 
for the second reading. In the second reading of a Bill, 
members move amendments when the Bill is discussed 
clausa by clause. After the second reading is over, the third 
or final reading is taken up. Members are then entitled 
to oppose or support the Bill. Final voting then decides 
the fate of the Bill. If it is passed, it goes to the other 
Chamber if the proN'incial legislature is bicameral, and 
then discussed there. If the other chacuber passes the Bill, 
it goes to the Governor for his assent which he may jrjv* 
or wilh-holn. or he may reserve the Bill for the considers- 
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i. . ’ 

tion of the Governor-General. The assent of Governor op 

i ' ^ ' f' ' 

Governor-General is given in His Majesty's name. 

When, however, the either Ohomber of a provinoiol 
legislatnre (where two Chambers exist) does not agree to a 
measure passed by the other Chamber, the Governor may 
convene a joint session of the two Chambers for the 
consideration of the measure in the form passed, by the 
originating Chamber, and of such amendments as have 
been proposed by the other Chamber but have not been 
accepted by the originating Chamber, In the joint session 
there is deliberation and voting, and the majority vote 
decides the issue. 

When a Bill has been assented to by the Governor or 
the Governor-General, His Majesty may disallow it within 
twelve months from the date of the assent. 

With regard to the financial powers of the provincial 
Legislatures, it is laid down that they cannot consider any 
item of expenditure unless the Governor bos first given 
his assent to such consideration being allowed. All 
expenditure is introduced by the cabinet in the form of 
estimates or budget. The provincial budget consists of 
two parts, votable and uon-votable. The latter part 
includes all expenditure placed on the revenue of the 
province and mentioned in sub-section (2) of section 78 of 
the Act. Non-votable items include salary and allowances 
of the Governor, etc.; debt charges for which the Produce 
is ' liable; salaries and allowances of ministers; salaries 
and allowances of judge3 of any High Court; sums required 
to satisfy any decree or judgment of any court or arbitral 
tribunal; expenditure connected with excluded areas in the 
Province, if any; and any other expenditure that may be so 
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declared by the Act of 1936 or by any Act of the Provincial 

■ . I • 

Legislature. Any question whether a particular expenditure 
is one to be charged on the revenues of the Province, is 
decided by the Governor in his own discretion. 

All other items of expenditure, not included as charges 
on the revenues of the Province, are submitted to the vote 
of the Legislatui e. 

Wherever there is a bicameral legislature, a minister 
may attened and speak in either Chamber, but he can vote 
only in that of which he is a member. 

Governor's Legislative Powers, — Though the act 
says that the Provincial Legislature will consist of “His 
Majesty, represented by the Governor” and of one or two 
Chambers, as detailed in the Act (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
U. Pm Bihnr and Assam, each having two chambers and 
others only one ^ach) the Governor is given certain special 
legislative powers besides his right to give or witb-hold 
his assent to any Bill passed by the Legislature. Ho may 
promulgate an Ordinance under certain circumstances and 
conditions. He may also enact Governor's Acts which 
have the same force of law as any Act passed by the 
legislature and assented to by the Governor. The chief 
difference between an Ordinance promulgated by the 
Governor and a Governor’s Act is that the former is made 
during the recess of the Legislature and ceases to operate 
six weeks after the reassembling of the Legislature, while 
the latter may be made even when the legislature is in 
session, and has no maximum period fixed for its operation. 
But every Governor’s Act has to be communicated through 
the Governor-General to the Secretary of State, for being 
laid before each House of the British Parliament. In 
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exeroising his power of making, ^Governor’s Acb, the 
Governor acts in his own discretion. 

Governor's control over excladcd Areas.. — If a 

province bos any area declared as an excluded area by His 
Maiesty, by means of an Order in CJouncil, the Governor 
of the Province concerned exercises full authority over 
the administration of that area as his special responsibility. 
He makes regul a tio, ns, having the iorca of laws, for such 
areas. 

In case of failure of the constitutional machinery of 
tbe Province, the Act (section 93) empowers the Governor 
to declare that he assumes to himself the functions of all 
or such bodies of the Provincial Government as he deems 
neoessaiwt he takes on himself the sole responsibility 
of administering the province and making laws for it. 

The Provincial Executive— The Act vests the executive 
authority of a Province in a Governor, who exercises it 
on behalf of His Majesty, either directly or through 
officers subordinate to him. This anthoriby extends to all 
matters, with respect to which the Legislature of the 
Province has the Power to make laws (as already described). 

Governer'a Powers — Section 60 of the Act, however, 
institutes “a council of' ministers to aid and advise the 
Governor in the exercise of his functions or any of them 
in bis discretion'’. In case there arises a question whether 
any particular matter is one in which the Governor is 
required to exercise his' ‘functions in bis discretion, i. e„ 
without the advice of his ministers, the Governor's 
decision on it is final. Moreover, the Act gives the Governor 
certain special responsibilities in regard to the — 
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(1) prevention' of any grave menace to the peace 

' and tranquility of the province or any part of 
■ ' the province ; 

'(2) safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the 
minority communities ; 

(3) ^safeguarding the interests of the public services 

mentioned in the Act, or securing to them or 
thoir dependents their proper rights ; . 

(4) executive authority or peace in the excluded or 
partially excluded areas in the province ; : 

(6) rights of any Indian State and the right and 
dignity of the Euler thereof ; and ' 

(6) execution of orders received from the Governor- 
General in the latter’s own discretion. 

Moreover, the Governor of the Central Provinces and 
Borar has the special responsibility of seeing that a reason- 
able share of the revenues of the Province is spent upon 
the welfare of the people of Berar. 

In all mutters in which the Governor is given special 
responsibility" he is to exercise his individual judgment. 

The intention of the Act was to give full provincial 
autonomy on the principle of responsible government, t, c,, 
though in theory the exeentivo authority of n province is 
lo bo exorcised by the Grovemor on behalf of His Majesty, 
in actual practice the executive branch of the government 
should be entrusted to ministers responsible to the Legis- 
lature in the discharge of their duties. But the giving 
of special power to the Governor, on grounds of Bpecial 
responsibility on 'bis own discretion’ deSnitely wit-ers 
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down the ^reHponeible character of the executive authority 
of the ministers.^ ,, .Trae, .thoj Act, says that in all other 
matters, not included in the list of special responsibility 
of the Governor or his own discretionary powers, he is to 
be guided by tfie ^vioe of his ministers, but the manner 
in which the Guvernor may exercise his individual judgment 
or diMreti!6ilfc!lry power is likely to come into conflict with 
thd views' and liolioy of the ministry. Furthermore, the 
Act authorises the Grpvernor to preside at the meetings of 
bis cabinet, and this is definitely against the practice 
prevailing iti other Dominions. And lastly, the Act says 
that in making rules, regulations or orders about any 
police force, civil or military; the Governor* shall exercise 
his individual judgment*', and he shall also malte rules 
regarding prohibition of the supply of information by any 
member of a police force to any oflScer of the Government 
pfobaUly not excluding the ministers. These powers given 
to the Governor in the executive field coupled with tbo 
WgMative’ powers given him (the promulgating of Ordin- 
ances or the making of Governor's Acts without tbo consent 
of the provincial Legislature) have practically reduced the 
responsibility granted to the ministers to a great eit6nt. 
And for this reason, almost every political party considers 
the new Act as thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

The Governor enjoys the power of appointing, and 
summoning of his ministers who are sworn as members of 
his council .and hold office during the pleasure of the 
Governor, The Instrument of Instructions issued by His 
Majesty to the Governors, requiring them to eieroisi 
power on behalf of His Majesty, rhakeA it clear how these 
powers shall be exercised. In ’ practice, the * Governor 
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inviteB the leader of the majority or the largest party in 
the Provincial Assembly to form a ministry. And upon 
the recommendation of this lender, v?bo is then appointed 
as the' Premier or Prime Minister or Chief Minister ) each 
province adopting the designation it lilies) the Governor 
appoints the other ministers. The number of these 
ministers is not laid down in the Act but is determined 
by the Premier, The Governor is required to appoint that 
person as the Chief or Prime Minister who is likely to 
command a majority in the legislature. The ministry 
IB genei^lly so constituted (in conformity with the Instru- 
ment of Instructions) ns to include representatives of the 
miniority communities and of the scheduled castes. The 
unnieb^’ remains in ofiBce theoretically during the pleasure 
of the Governor but practically as long as it enjoys the 
confidence of the Assembly. The policy of administration 
is determined by the ministry (usually^ called the provincial 
cabinet) and is subject to the control or authority of the 
Assembly. Thb Chief Minister distributes the various 
protfolioB among the ministers. The salary’ of the 
ministers is decided by’ the Legislature in tbo Salary Act 
passed for the purpose. The important portfolios, usually 
adopted in the provinces are those of Heme AfLiirs inclu- 
ding law and order. Education, Local Self-Government, 
Industries, Agriculture, Eevenue, Finance, Irrigation. 
Transport and Communication, etc. Sometimes two or 
more portfolios are given to the same minister. 

The Mlnittriet — When provincial autonomy under 
the Act of 1935, was first introduced in the provinces cn 
Isl April 1937, the Governors had to appoint their 
ministries. In six out of the eleven provinces the Congress 
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Party had captured the majority of seats in the Assemblies, 
and in two of the othew it was the largest single party. 
In the six provinces in which the Congressmen were in 
majority, the leaders of the party, when invited by the 
Governors, demanded assurances that the latter would 
not exercise their special powers, but would act according 
to the advice of the ministries. This assurance was 
refused by the Governors on the ground that under the 
Act they could nob divest themselves of the responsibility 
placed on them, but assured the leaders that they would 
always sympathetically help them 'in the administration. 
On this refusal the Congress declined to accept offices 
(t. e. ministries) and the Governors, in order to carry on 
the King’s Government, had to appoint minority interim 
ministries^ consisting of persona who had little following 
in the Assemblies. The meeting of the Assemblies in 
those provinoea, were not convened till July 1937. After 
the various points of views on this constitutional crisis 
had been thoroughly expressed, Ijord Linlithgow, the 
Yiceroj' and Governor-General, issued a statement, with 
the approval of His Majesty’s Government, explaining the 
intention of the Government. This statement almost 
conceded the demand for assurance made by the Congress. 
Thus in July, the Congress ministries replaced the interim 
ministries in the six provinces. And in the North-West- 
Frontier Province where the Congrees Party was the 
largest single ^rty in the Assembly, Con gress-Nation list 
Coalition ministry succeeded the previous ministry which 
was overthrown by the Assembly. 

/ 

In short, at the present time, and according to the Act 
of 1935, the provincial executive consists of the ministers 
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appointed by the Governoi: from amongst the majority, or 
failing that the largest party in the provincial Assembly, 
on the recommendation of the leader of that party. This 
leader becomes the Chief Minister and divides the various 
departments among his colleagues of the ministry. The 
ministry remains in office os long as it enjoys confidence 
of the legislature. The spirit of the Act requires that in 
case of a conflict between the legislature and the ministry 
in a province, the ministry may advise the Governor to 
dissolve the Assembly and order fresh elections to enable 
it to appeal to the electorate. The Governor may accept 
this advice of the ministry, or he may not accept it if he 
finds that he can summon some other leader of another 
political party in the Assembly to form the ministry with 
a chance of commanding the majority in the Assembly. 
The ministry works on the principle of joint responsibility, 
f. c., the whole of it resigns in case the Assembly either 
passes a vote of no-confidence in one or more ministers, or 
rejects the demand of any department or departments. 
The Governor acts as a constitutional head of the provin- 
cial administration, except in so far as he is required by 
the Act to act in his own discretion or exercise his indivi- 
dual judgment in certain definitely mentioned matters. 
But even in these matters be consults bis ministry and 
either tries to convince them or be convinced by them, 
that is he endeavours to avoid a conflict with his ministry 
as long as he can do so. He presides over cabinet meetings, 
but not often, and adviseis the cabinet when he thinks it 
proper. In the actual administration, however, the 
ministry acts ns it deems proper, so long as it commands 
the support of the majerity in the Provincial Assembly, 
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No doubt, the All India Services in the provinces aire 
outside the control of the ministry and it is largely the 
hi embers of these services on whose co-operation the ad- 
ministration of the province or the carrying out of the 
policy of the ministry largely depends. But the Governors 
impress upon the ^nrioes the necessity to extend the fullest 
co-operation to the ministry of the day irrespective of the 
coloxir or vi^.ws of the political jparty frhm 'which the 
ministry is drawn. 

It must, however, be remembered that the success or 
otherwise of the system of provincial autonomy introduced 
in the provinces cannot be judged without giving it a fair 
trial extending over a reasonable period. It is for the first 
time that the representatives of the people have been given 
full powers of administration in the provinceSi subject to 
the restrictions and limitations already mentioned. Much 
will, no doubt, depend upon the extent of co-operation and 
loyalty which the services extend to the new ministries, for 
the former are removed from the control of the later. 

Civil Servant* a* part of the Executive. — The large 
number of officers that carry on the day to day administra- 
tion in a province also form patt of the executive machinery 
of the provincial government. They come under two 
important categories, those who are members of the 
All India Services recruited, controlled and protected 
^ the Secretary of State, and those who are reoruited 
in the provinces by the ministries. The latter belong 
to Various grades, from the superior provincial 
Sorvices of A grade down to the lowest subordinate 
services. After the first of April 1937, savoral 
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provinces have \ established their own Provincial 
Public Service .Commissions, the smaller provinces 
liaving arranged with other provinces to institute joint 
commissions for the purpose* Through a Provinoiai 
jPublio Service Commission which in certain oases holds 
competitive examinationSt and in others selects oandidates 
by holding interviews, a Province gets recruits to its 
services. The important classes of services in a province 
will be disoussed latter in the book. 

The Provincial Judiciary: — The* judicial system of a 
province may be likened to a pyramid, at the apex of 
which is the highest judicial court, called High Court or 
Chief Court, and subordinate courts of various ranks occupy 
different positions; at the base are a large number of 
courts of the lowest grade and rank. 

It was in 1861 tliat by the Indian High Courts Act of 
that year High Courts were established for Bengal, 
Bambay Madras, and later for the United Provinces and 
the Punjab. Recently High Courts have been established 
at Patna for Bihar and Orissa and Nagpur for the C-entral 
Provinces and Borar, and one in Sind. In Oudh, there 
is a Chief Court, and in the North-^Yest Frontier Province 
the highest jndicial tribunal is the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner. The chief ditlerence between a High Court 
and Courts of other designation mentioned above is that 
the High Courts derive their authority from Partliamcnt 
^Yhilo the others derive there authority from the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Judges of the High Courts are appoininted by the 
Crown and hold oflice during the King’s pleasure. One- 
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third of them must be Barristers, one-third must be 
recruited from the Judicial Branch of the Indian Oivil 
Service, and the rest from amongst persons vtho have 
either held offices as judicial officers or practised as lawyers 
in India. In trying all criminal oases on their original 
side, High Courts adopt the system of trial by jury, 

The High Courts are the highest courts of appeal 
in the provinces, but appeals from their decisions may be 
heard by the Judicial Committee of His Msjesty's Privy 
Council, when leave for such appeal has been granted. 
The High Courts supervise the work of alT the subordinate 
courts in the districts, from which explanations may be 
demanded in cases of any irregularity, etc, 

Por purposes of judicial administration there are judicial 
districts into which each province is divided. In each 
district there are civil as well as criminal courts of various 
gradations. The hghest oivil court in a district is the 
court of the district judge who hears appeals from the 
decisins given by the subordinate courts of Munsifs or 
honorary Munsifs, The district judge exercises original 
jurisdiction in all oivil cases in which the amount involved 
is above a certain fixed sum upto which the Munsifs 
court is entitled to hear suits. The district jubge is 
assisted by a number of additional judges civil judges to 
cope with the huge number of civil cases in liis court. 
There is no s>^tom of trial by jury in civil cases in India. 

Every district has a number of superior and inferior 
criminal courts to boar and try criminal cases. The highest 
criminal court in the district is that of the sessions judge, 
who may have for his assistance addifional judges. l*ho 
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functions of the sessions judge and tne district (civil) judge 
are combined in the same person. The sessions judge can trj' 
and inflict any punishment in a criminal case, including the 
infliction of capital punishment which, however, must be 
confirmed by the highest court of the province, Below the 
session judge are courts of magistrates of three classes who 
hear criminal cases and award punishments iipto n certain 
Hmiffixed in case of cnch clnKS of magistrates. Provision 
is also made for appointing hononiry magistrates to try cases. 
The sessions judge trios criminal cases with the help of 
either assessors or juries. The opinion of the assessors is not 
at all binding on the judge, but in the c.asc of the jurjes ho 
is generally required to accept the opinion of the majority. 
There is a great latitude granted by law for appeals in 
criminal oases. The High Court of the province gives the 
final decision the Privy Council having expressed its 
reluctance to bear,. appeals in criminal coses including 
those in which death sentence in awarded. Prerogative of 
mercy in criminal cases is exercised by the Governor- 
General and the Governor of the province, without, prejudice 
to the sui^erior power of the Crown in this regard. 

With the establishment of the Federal Court in India, 
appeals may bo preferred in that Court from the decisions 
of the highest coxurts of the Province, where stich api>eals 
are allowed by law. 

For revenue CROS the system is diiTcrcnt. Tlicre are inferior 
revenue courts of sub-divisional magistrates or honemrj’ 
magistrates, from whose decisions appeals may bo preferred 
to the court of the district collector who is the highest 
revenue authority in district. In revenue cases appeals from 
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the decisions ol the collector lie to the Divisional Opmmis- 
sioner, and thence to the Board of Kevenne for the p^ovfnc^. 
This lust court consists of two meml^rs recruit^ from 
amongsnt the seniormost membera of the Civil Service and 
called the Senior and Junior Members of the !^yenne 
Board. Only in a few revenue oases involving partition ete 
appals may lie to High Courts. 

Each provincial Government has an Advocate General for 
the province to give advioe^to the Government on all quest 
ions of laws. And each district has a Govmment Advocate 
who is generally a part-time lawyer (i.e, one who can do his 
private practice along with conducting Government oases) 
who represents the Government in cases in which it is 
a party. 

In those parts of a province where the Village Panohayab 
Acts is in operation, the Village Panohayat, for a village 
or ft number of villages, hears petty criminal and civil 
cases, in which they are empowered to inflict fines upto a 
certain fixed limit or decree civil cases upto a fixed amount. 
Village Panchuyats are instituted to give judicial relief to 
persons who cannot afford to spend largo amounts on 
carrying their litigation to other regular courts; the 
Panohayat system is thus a cheap system of disposing of 
cases lor pcor villagers. 

Administrative Units in the Provinces. — So far wo 

have discussed in this chapter (except the judioiatyO the 
system of government at the top in a province. For ad- 
luinistrativo purposes a province is usually divided into 
Divisions eac!) under a Divisional Cominissionor who is 
a Rcnior man from the Indian Civil Service. The Divisional 
Commissioner oxerci-e^ general supervision over tho 
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disbriots in hia division. His obief dnties relate to 
BiipervisioQ over local bodies, libo the district and 
municipal boards, and for this purpose bo is the highest 
axithority for approving or disapproving of expenditure and 
making of bye-laws. He also hoara appeals in all revenue 
cases, in which appeals are taken to him from the decisions 
of tile District Collector. Eor quite a long timo there 
has been incessant non-oflBoial agitation for the abolition 
of tile posts of comraissioners in the provinces where 
those exist, on the ground that they are useless and 
unnecessary posts, as most of the work of administration 
is done by the district magistrates over whom the next 
higher, rather the highest, authority in the province is 
the provincial government. But as the posts of 
Commissioners of Divisions are really prize-posts for senior 
inoiiibera of the Indian Civil Service recruited and 
controlled by the Secretary of State, the members of 
the Service as well ns the Secretary of Stato have so far 
resisted this demand, although the principle underlying 
it has been accepted from timo to time and the abolition 
of i>osts recommended by the legislature and retrenchment 
committees. 

The real units of administration in a province are the 
districts, for all practical purposes like justice, revenue, 
police, etc. The he.ad of the district administration is the 
District Magistrate and Collector ( also called Deputy 
Comm’.ssloner in certain provinces or parts of provinces, 
g., in Oudh and Kumaon in the United Provinces, in 
fho Punjah, etc. ) He is generally a member of the Indun 
Civil Service, or a very senior member of the Province 
Civil Service. Ho is responsible for ibe general adm?''' ’ 
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ration of the district, there being practically no deixirfcment 
of government in the district in which he has no voice. 
He maintains peace in the district with the help of the 
district police; he suppresses ontbreahs oi disorder or 
rebellion, for which purpose he may requisition the help 
of the Army; be collects revorme of the district for payment 
into the provincial treasury; he looks after the health of 
the district; he adopts necessary measures to render relief 
in times of scarcity or famine; in short, his autliority is 
flupreme in the district. In the discharge of his revenue 
duties he is assisted by the Tolisxldars and Suhdwisional 
Magistrates who are in charge of the Talisils or Sab- 
divisions into which the district is divided for this purpose. 
These Magistrates, usually called Deputy Collectors, are 
generally the members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
although junior members of the I. C, S. are also at first 
appointed os sub- divisional officers or Joint-Magistrates. 
They hear revenue and criminal cases, appeals from their 
decisions lying to the District Magistrate and Collector. 
They look after the general administration of the sub- 
divisions in their charge. They work under the general 
control of the District Magistrate. Each talisU is further 
sub-divided into farganas^ each of which has a Kanungo 
and for revenue purposes. Under the Kanungo 

are Paticnrh, one for a group of villages. 

Por police pnrposcs, the highest police officer in the 
district is the Superintendent of Police who controls the 
whole police force of the district. He is an independent 
officer, generally belonging to the Indian Police Service. 
In some ^caees very efficient and senior members of the 
Pro%-inc‘al Police Service are also promoted to the pest 
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of Superintendent. Bach district is divided, for police 
purposes, into circles each of which is placed under a Circle 
Inspector. In each circle there .are several police stations 
{thanao) with police sub-mspeotors and constables. Within 
each ihana are many villages with village choichiddrs. All 
these police officers from the Superientendeut clown to the 
chowkidar keep order within their respective jurisdiction 
and perform the genenil police duties, including detection 
of crimes. The Superintendent of police has an Assistant 
Superintendent (a member of the I. P. S.) and one or more 
Deputy Superintendents (members of the Provincial Police 
Service',. The police of the district has to assist the district 
Magistrate in the discharge of the latter’s duty for the 
maintaining order and peace, detecting and investigating 
crimes, etc.' 

In each province there are two or more police ranges 
each consisting of a number of districts. At the head of 
each range is a Deputy Inspector General of Police. .Then 
over the whole Province, the highest police officer is the 
Inspector General of police, who is respon8il)le for the 
whole police force of the province and who works according 
to the orders and instructions of the Iilinisler in charge of 
Law .and Order. 

For purposes of health and sanitation too the district 
is a unit with a district hospital, under the general control 
of a Civil Surgeon who is either a member of the Indian 
Medical Service or a senior member of the Provincial 
Medical Service. Tlio Civil Surgeon is r.sjisfend by a 
number of Assistant Surgeons .and Sub-Assistant .Surgeons 
who are in charge of other hospitals in the district. Tijo 
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. highest officer of the medical line, for the province, is the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, "wbo is responsible for 
the medical service and health of the province and vrho 
works under the Minister in charge of Public Health. 

There are varions local bodies in each district, like the 
district, municipal, and cantonment boards, village 

panehayais and notified town area committees, which are 
discussed in the ne^ct chapter. 

Such is in brief the government and administration of a 
province British India. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What do you understand by the term ‘Provincial 
Autonomy’ ? How far has it boon introduced in the 
Indian in Provinces.’ 

2. Describe the powers and functions of the provincial 
Governors under the Act of 1935. 

3. Describe the powers and functions of the ‘Provincial 
Chhinets*. How far nro they iimited by the ‘special 
respoasibiUtica and powers’ of the Governor. 

4. Describe the corapogition, powers and functions of the 
proviacial Legislative Atsotnbly. 

5. Discuss the roktioDs between a Provincial Governor 
and his { Cabinet ) miniators under the novr Act. 

6. Doicribc the judicial syEtom of your province. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Introdactory : — ^Looal self-government bns been 

unanimously acknowledged to bo fcho moefc important field 
for a practical realisation of the civic sense of duty. The 
idea of local self-government is not new to India. In 
fact it will be bare truth to say that local self-government 
in India is as old as Indian civilisation of which it forms 
but a part. Recent researches in Ancient Indian History 
have proved beyond all doubt that there existed in India 
during the Hindu period, a net-work of village communi- 
ties each autonomous for all local purposes. Sir Cbarlos 
Metcalfe thus expressed his views in 1832 : The village 
communities are little Republics, having nearly everything 
they want within themselves, and almost independent of 
any foreign relations.” And he further adds, They seem 
to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbres down; revolution succeeds to revolution: Hindu, 
Patban, Mogal,' Mahratta, Sikh, English, all are masters 
in turn: but the village community I’emains the same. 
And ho is very true in asserting that. “This union of the 
village Communities, each one forming a separate little 
state in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any 
other cause to the preservation of the people of Indin, 
through nil the revolutions and changes which they have 
Buffered, and is in a high degree conductive to their 
happiness, and to enjojnnent of n great portion of freedom 
and independence.” Such was really the place which 
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those rural communities, independent for all sbriotly local 
purposes, including administration of justice, ^orks of 
public utility, social and religious matters, etc. occupied 
in the Indian system. They raised money by levying 
small tales upon the members of the community, and for 
handling more important affairs, too great for a single 
village, combinations of five, ton, hundred and a thousand 
villages were formed. The Hindu Kings patronised the 
activities of the communities, as is evident from our 
ancient history. They were essentially men of rural taste, 
who spared no pains to see that there subjects in all parts 
of the realm lived happily. They had realised the truth 
that no .people can feel happy unless they are free to 
manage their local affairs. 

In bigger towns and capital cities there wore self- 
governing bodies. The munioijjal administration of 
Patliputra ns dosoribod by Elaubilya and ^legasthonos, 
boars testimony to the liighly developed sonso of the 
Hindus to work their local institutions officiontly and 
succcMgfully. 

During the Muslim (Pathan as woll as Moghal) rule 
the old in'^titutions continued with but little obangos 
which Were caused by the change in rulers. The Monglmis 
were imticularly men of urban taste, go they looked more 
to the amenities of life in cities than in the rural areas. 
As a nnccs.^'iry result of tbip, tlio cities and towns flourished 
with thoir local institutions, but the villages, not Icokcd 
after very inTich continued thoir old tniditiona and 
institutions, us heat as they could under the changed 
Circurar-tances anrl the new policy of administration, 
cominmiitica declined but did not difiappear; they 
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became confined to social and religions matters, looking 
after other affairs in a lesser degree. 

That is why even now in India no other instituttion 
appeals so much to the instinct of the people as the 
Panchayai System which they look upon as the bulwark of 
their rights and liberty. The villages still possess the 
relics of the old panc/iaya^^?, though these are now confined 
to commnnities only. 

Therefore, when the British introduced local self- 
government institutions in ludiu, they did not do it in 
a country which had never known them but in one which 
had a net-work of them in ages gone hy. 

During the rule of the East India Company in India, 
abtempls were made ( at various periods from 1687 till 
1858 ) to establish some kind of bodies to look aft-er the 
sanitation of towns, with powers of levying indirect 
taxation, but these did not sucoeod much. As for rural 
boards, they came into existence even ranch lator* 
‘‘When the Grown- tookovor the government of the country 
in 1858 such boards did nob exist though some semi- 
volnntary funds for local improvement had been raised 
in 'Madras and Bombay, while in Bengal and the United 
Provinces consultative committses assisted the District 

Officers in the management of funds devoted to local 
schools, roads, and dispensaries/’ 

It was only in 1870 when Lord Mayo published his 
Besolntion on Provincial Finance that some reference was 
made, officially in that Resolution, to a plan of developing 
local self-government instittutions in the country'. Tlie 
Resolution stated /' But beyond all this there is a greater 
and wider object in auow. Local interest, supervision, 
and care are necessary to success in the mauagemeut of 
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local funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical 
charity and local public works. The operation of resolution 
in its full meaning and integrity will offord opportunities 
for the development of Belfgovemmot, for strengthening 
municipal institutions, and for the association of natives 
and Europeans to a greater oxteut than heretofore in the 
administration of affuirs/’ So to give effect fo this policy 
a portion of the funds raised in the province was given to 
local committees in the rural areas. Side by side, the 
number of municipaUties was also increased. 

In 1882 Lord Ripon’s Government issued its famous 
Eesolution the object of which was thus stated: **It 5a 
not primarily with a view to improvement in administration 
that this measure is put forward and supporied. It is chiefly 
desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education. His Excellency in Council has himself no 
doubt that in course of time as local knowledge and local 
interest arc brought to bear more freely upon local 
administration, improved efficiency will in fact follow*’. 

Tlio intention of Lord Hipon b Government nvhs to 
spread a net-work of Tjocal Boards entrusted with dofiniU^ 
duties and funds for the discharge of their functions. l)oth 
in rural and urljan arens. They wore to have a large 
proportion of non -official Tnemhors. Tlioy wore to Jmvo 
real power placed in their bands. Tlio boards worn to 
have, as far as poFsiblo, their own elected chairmen. 

The number of local boards was then prcgrcssively 
increased rnd the scope of their nctivilics extended. Tho 
DrrCenlraVip^tion Commission of 19077-1000 made Bovonvl 
recommend aliens rr;^nr/ling the powers end functions of 
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the various kinds of iocnl bodies. These V7ere considered 
by the various pravinoial governments after which the 
Government of India published its Resolution on Local 
Self-Government, 1916. It broadened the functions of 
the boards. In 1918, the Government of Ldia published 
ftBother Resolution which (1) aimed at making the local 
bodies more representative .* (2) gave tliese bodies a large 
majority of elected members, nomiuatious to be confined to 
give representation to special communities and interests: 
f3) allowed the municipalities to have, ordinarily, elected 
chairmen; f4) gave the municipalities greater freedom of 
taxation within their jurisdiction; (5) empowered local 
bodies to have freedom in the budgets; and (6) relaxed 
■outside control over ' the baard, to a great extent. The 
resolution was given effect to iinmediatelv. 

Principal Anand thus sums up, in an admirable manner, 
the stages of the development of local self-government 
bodies and their short-comings : “The extension of Local 
Self-Government was advocated by I/ord Eipon's Govern- 
lUont chiefly as an instrument of political and popular 
'education. Tho Municipal and Rural Boai*ds wore intended 
to afford a field in which Indians might bo trained in the 
managomont of public affaire. In persuanco of this plan 
net-work of local bodies was set up nil over the country* 
but tbo hopes entertained iu them were hardly fulfilled. 
The uchievmenls made during the thirty-six years that 
followed f))G Iiocal Self Goronmicnt Resolution of 1SS2 
were scarcely adequate, Tbo educative principle and the 
avowed policy of directing tho growth of local bodies from 
without rather Uian from within were sacrificed to the 
desire for immediate resanls and cfilciency* Tlie presence 
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of official element on the boards had been prolonged to point 
at which it impeded the growth of initiatiye and res- 
ponsibility. The local boards were ill-equipped with funds 
and this formed a great obstacle to success of the institu- 
tions, The principle of election was not sufficiently 
developed and the complaint continued that electorates ns 
well as members were apathetic. There was large official 
control both inside and outside the local bodies. Tbo 
boards had practically become doparcments of Government 
administration. i?bo Resolutions issued by the Govemmont 
of India led to no marked Improvomet since they left the 
degree and pace of progress to be determined by the 
Provincial Governments who alone wore supposed to popsose 
the roquisito knowledge of local conditions.*' 

After the Reforms of 1919, the subject of Local Self- 
Govorumeut WaS tran-^ferrcil to Uiu control of ministers 
rcsponslhl'^ to Miq legislature-^. Naturally . tiie iniuistnos 
devoted grcit nttcution to t!ie rofonn and oxtonsion of the 
syqtcm of local self-government. They extended the 
franchise-', enlargctl strength of Ihohanrdannd increased 
their powLf/^. Since tlien i-.n avomgo citixon began to 
talre greater interest in the affairs of the hoard nndor wdiioh 
he livtyl. Tlio ministries, in sovoral provincos, introduce^! 
the Village Pancaayr.t System according to which village 
pancijiyats v/cro ci'^ablishod and village sanitation Acts 
oufcrc^id* 

Tijorc nro at present various kinds cf Local HoU- 
Government bodies like the District Hoards, the Municipal 
the Taluka Boards^ the Town and Notified Area 
the Village Panchr.p.ts, etc. We may s‘udy 
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bare the cbmposifcion, powers and functions ot Bomo of 
them in order to get an idea of bow people are enabled to 
look after their local affairs* 

The District Boards : — The District Boards have been 
established in all provinces of India as the largest units 
of rural local administration. At present there are some 
207 district boards throughout India, of which 48 are in 
the United Provinces. In many provinces there are, 
below, the district boards, sub-district boards or taluka 
boards, inlmbering 684 in the whole country. In tbo 
Madras Presidency there are, besides* 455union boards. 

Thanks to the efforts of the ministries after 1919, the 
district boards are now almost entirely manned by Indians 
, who form 96 percent of the total member-ship of these 
boards; only 11 precent ai‘e officials of any kind. The large 
niaiority of members are elecled on a wide franchise. In 
the United Provinces, Bombay and Assam, the Moham- 
raadans have got separate communal representation through 
their own communal electorates, while in other provinces 
they get representation, if not already obtained through 
direct elections, by means of nomination. A few members 
are nominat-ed to secure the representation of special inte- 
rests or communities. The District- Boards elect their own 
chairmen, viceohairmen, and members of committees 
with definite powers and functions. Tlie chairman locks 
after the general administration of the board, and exer- 
cises appointing powers to a fixed extent. Ho may be 
romovod by a vote of no-confidcnce pasrcd in him by the 
Board uuder certain cicumrtances. 

Each district board has a Secretary (the chief Executive 
OQtCsr), a district health officer, &n engineer and % Iwge 
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numbor of other staff — clerical and menial. The hoard 
holds its meetings every month or even often er when 
necessary, Mombera are entitled to ask questions to get 
information, or move resolutions. It prepares its budget 
which is subject to the final sanction of the Government, 

The functions of a district board are oxeroisod in the 
rural areas in the district and inolude vernacular and 
primary education for which purpoao it maintains a largo 
number of schools with a huge staff of teachers in the 
district; public health; and medical relief for which it has 
a number of disponsarieSf Allopathic Ayurvedic and Unani, 
throughout the district; public works including the conet- 
Tuefion and maintenance of roads and bridges. The board 
'appoints committees to look after the administration of 
each department. Of those committees the most important 
ie that which looks after cKlucalion, 

Regarding the finances of the district boards, it rnuy 
bo nid that the most important source of nvcuiio of c^ch 
district hoard is the grant it receives from f-ho provincial 
government. This grant is often limes given for definite 
purposes like rducation, medical relief, ole* Sometimes 
the Government g.ives to a District Roard Fpccial non- 
recurring grant fo enable it to carr>* out now pchcmct^ of 
public wcUaro. Anotlier important rourco of revenue of 
a district beard is fbe rate and ern levied on agricultural 
land in .addition to fhn land ro venue. Tliis rate or ccss 
ii paid liy the Zamindar or fhn tf^nant dire-ctly into 
fjo-.*cmment treasury from where it is pent to the beard 
Other rourccs of revenue are receipts from 
p^nndi; tolls from vrhic!c\ ferries and hridg^-s: 

^ m-: frem in*irkot^. pibopT and other property of the 
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board like the crops of fruits from road-side trees; etc.; 
educational fees and other contributions. The chief items 
of expenditure are; General Administration; Education 
Agriculture and Abori culture; Public Health and Medicine; 

Public "Works and Repairs; Pounds and Veterinary; and 
Famine Relief. 

Experience has shown that the income of a district 
board is utterly inadequate to meet its needs. That is 
why we find that no board has so far been able to render 
complete or satisfactory relief to the people in rural areas 
either in sanitation and health or by making primary 
education more extensive, useful and substantial, while 
compulsory and free primary education in the villages is 
still a dream. 

In Cvoso a district hoard js found mis-spending funds or 
not conducting its administration properly and well, it is 
superseded by the Government and all its administration 
is then done by the district officer wilh the help of an 
advisory committee, if necessary. Such cases of maladrai- 
"nistration 'and supersession of boards have occurred in 
many places. 

District board may be made usefnl institutions for the 
BQi'vico of the run\l ixipulution, if worked efiiciently. But 
it is a matter of groat regret that people do not evince 
much interest in their working, partly because the fnmch.iso 
is still narrow and partly because there arc loop-hoIc.= for 
favouritism and jobliory which olten lend to the formation 
of jaartios, both on communal and personal lines. Bec-nuse 
oi this tho adininistraticn sutlers. Another defect at the 
present time is the close fist policy of the Government Iq 
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the matter of giving grants to these boarda> and for this 
reason many a beneficial scheme is never worked ont. It 
is, therefore, necessary that more fnnds be placed at their 
disposal, particularly for educational purposes; their 
{nnotiouB and powers, including the power to levy small 
taxes, be increased; the franchise must be made much 
wider than at present; care should be^ taken to enforce 
regularity and efiSciency of administration through .proper 
state control. 

Village Panchayata: — These are the smallest units of 
rural administration recently introduced in some provinces. 
They are as yet confined to a few areas only and have not 
yet been made obligatory. When people of a particular 
area express their desire for having a village pan ch ay at, it 
is introduced there. A village panchayat consists of a 
number of Panches elected by the people of the village or 
a group of villages, for a term of three years. One of these 
panches, who is literate, is elected as the sarpanoh who 
presides over the meetings of the Panchayat, keeps the 
records of its proceedings and activities, maintains accounts 
of its income and expenditure and acts as the medium of 
cooperation between the Panchayat and the district 
magistrate who is the controlling authority over the 
Panchayat on behalf of the Government. 

In the United Provinces, Panohayats were first establi- 
shed by an Act of the U. P. Government in 1920. The 
chief function of a village Panchayat is to protect the rural 
masses against wasteful litigation and to train them in the 
elementary lessons of self-rule. That is why adult franchise 
for the election of the panches has been introduced. 
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A Panclmyafc hears and decides petty cases, both civil 
and criminal. It can decide civil suits in which the 
amount involved does not exceed rupees fifty; in criminal 
cases it can impose a fine upfco rupee*’ twenty. Decision in 
a case is arrived at by a majority opinion of the pandics. 
Whenever a person desires to file a suit, criininal or civil, 
in a village Panohayat, ho appronches t]je ^^uriMinch who 
takes down the plaint on receipt of a fee of five annas. 
He then issues summons wliich are served through either 
a part time or whole time ser\'unt of the Panchayat, as the 
case may be. Then on the fixed day the parties appear 
before the Panebaynt and lay their facts and arguments 
before it. The Panchayat then finally decides the case. 
No appeals lie to higher authorities from the decisions of 
the Panchayat but an aggrieved party may approach the 
district magistrate if it thinks that deliberate injupfico has 
been done to it or that the Panchayat. either whole or 
part of it, was inimically inclined towards it. In such 
cases the district magistrate makes investigations and gives 
his final decision. 

Sources ot income of the Panohayat are fees received 
from the litigants, fines and grants from local Government. 
In many cases the Panchayats have been empowered to 
administer the Village Sanitation Act and the Cattle 
Trespass Act. They also look after the repairs of village 
paths, wells and other objects of common welfare. They 
have not yet been given sufiQciently wide powers so os fo 
take up the work of elementary education. Their ixdwct^ 
should bo extended both in quality and quantity. Bet 
there should bo established, simultaneously, a certain chock 
upon any possible corrupticn that exists or may exist in 
them. At present, in eoino cases the Panchayats have 
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encouraged litigation on petty matters, either on the 
instigation of a pdncli or panclies who for personal malice 
or mobiYes 'wiSh to harm a particular party, or because the 
coat involved in filing a suit is small and a plan biff may 
cause enough worry to a defendant even for a bad suit. 
These defects must be remedied by proper amendment of 
the Act. 

The Panchayats must be given more fnnds to be spent 
upon beneficial objects like proper maintenance of kackclha 
roads connecting villages, repairs, and oven construction, 
of fucca wells to supply drinking water to the villagers, 
and for free distribution of medicine in times of epidemic. 
It must be remembered that the greatest need of India at 
the present time, and also for xiuits a long time to come, 
is the • improvement in the conditions of life the rural 
areas. The Village Panchayats can nndoubtedly render 
useful service in this direction provided the Government 
makes use of this machinery. As yet, however, the State 
has not done what it ought to and what it could, to make 
the panchayats very useful and beneficial institutions. 

The IVltinicipal Boarda, — These are the bodies through 
which local self-government is run in the urban areas. 
They are established under Acts of the Provincial 
Governments. At the present time, in India, there 
are 781 municipalities, and within their limits about 
21 million people live. There are 71 of thorn with a 
population of fifty thousand or over each, the rest 
having less than fifty thousand persons each, Bombay 
Presidency has the largest pereentage of persons living 
under municipal limits, the actual figure being 20 per- 
cent of the total population of the presidency; while • in 
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Assam the porcontage of the provincial population living 
under municipalitios is only four, this being the least for 
India, In other provinces the percentage varies from 4 
to 9. The total income of the Indian municipalities is 
about 38 crores of rupees per year. 

Regarding the general nature of the composition of 
municipal boards, it is estimated that about seven percent 
of total members are ex-officio^ about twenty-five percent 
are nominated, and the rest are elected. The big towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi have got 
Municipal Corporations with larger powers and autonomy 
than other municipalities. 

In the United Provinces the number of municipalitioB 
is 85, . 

The chief functions of a municipal board are of two 
kinds, obligatory, which every board must perform, and 
ditcrotionary or optional, which a board may perform if 
it can. The former kind includes education (the opening 
and maintaining of primary and other schools, and the 
introduction of compulsory education if the board has 
funds and wants to introduce compulsion); public health, 
including cleaning of streets, supply of pure dinking water, 
maintenance of difjKmsirieB, watering of streets, con- 
struction and maintenance of such works as promote bet- 
tor sanitalion and licaltli; registration of births and deaths; 
vaccination; lighting of streets; regulation of dangerous 
professions, etc. The optional functions include construc- 
tion and nnintenanco of recreation grounds, healtJi re- 
sorts, public baths, parks and gardens, libraries and 
reading rooms; relief work in times of distress or cilaini- 
ties; holding of fairs exhibitions and markets; cnnttrcctlon 
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and maintenanoe or subsidising of means of transport 
within municipal limits; supply of pure foodstuffs; etc. 

A Municipal Board consists of a large majority of 
elected members, the rest being nominated. For purposes 
of election, the town Is divided into wards, each ward 
being assigned a number of repreBentatives, In the Unit- 
ed Provinces, the Muslims have been given separate 
representation on the municipal boards, through separate 
communal electorates. At present in the United Provinces 
the normal term of a municipal board is five years. The 
Board elects its own chairman (he may be a member of 
the Board or an outsider, in the latter case he ipso facto 
becomes a member after his election as chairman), its own 
vice-chairman, and a number of committees each of which 
is put in charge of a department. The moet important 
committee is the Education Committee which administers, 
subject to the final authority of the Board, the educational 
institutions established and maintained by the board. The 
■other committees are the public works committee, water 
works committee ( where water works exist ), Ihe lighting 
committee, asBessment committee, etc. 

The Board holds its sittings as often in a mouth as the 
work demands, and decisions are arrived at by majority 
opinion. The Board has a paid Secretaiy, an Executive 
Officer, a Health Officer and a large number of other 
officers and clerical and menial staff. 

Jlho sources of revenue of a municipal board are ; 
gfiveru ent grant, income [from municipal property, fines 
and taxes. A municipal board may impose taxes on. 
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(1) buildings end landed property on the basis of its an- 
nual rental; (z) trades and callings; (3) vehicles and 
animals; (4) export and import of goods from and into the 
municipal limits; (5) water supply where this is done by 
the board; (6) scavenging; (7) circumstances; (8) pilgrims 
(in certain boards); (9) sanitation, etc. 

A municipal board prepares its own budget the main 
items of expenditure in wliich are : General Administra- 
tion, including collections of taxes; Lighting; Public health 
and convenience; Public instruction, including expenditure 
on its own schools, grants to other schools and colleges 
within its limits, grants to libraries, museums, etc- 

■When the provincial government Gnds th.it a munioip.il 
board is not spending money properly or that its adminis- 
tration is suffering impite of repeated warnings, it may 
supersede the board for such time as if may think proper. 

Town Areas.— In addition to municipal -beards, there 
are town committees sot up for those towns which arc too 
small to have a municip.al board but aro sufficiently largo 
to have a local body for administration of loc.sl matters of 
a municipal nature. For such town areas, the town area 
committees aro established. They aro elected bodies and 
have their own elected chairmen. Their functions aro 
limited to sanitation, lighting, general health, and cduca- 
tion. They levy small cesses. AH proceeds from theso 
cesses, rent from naaul lands, contributions m.-.de by 
district boards to the town ermmittee, and grants from 
local government from the sources of ioceine of tiio town 
area for which a town funds is maint lined. The work r,f 
those committees is subject to the gcncr.-.l c,cntrcl cf ’.h» 
district magistrate. 
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Cantonment Boards. — In towns where there are can* 
tonments, contoument boards are set up to carry on the 
duties of municipal boards within the areas of the canton- 
ments. These boards work subject to the authority of the 
Army Department. Their general functions are almost the 
same as those of municipal boards. 

Town Areas. — Again in certain districts there are 
towns which are not included in the municipal or town 
areas, but for which it is considered desirable that there 
must be some provision for better amenities of life to the 
citizens, which can be done by a local body. These areas 
may be declared by the provincial Government as notified 
areas. Dor each notified area a committee is set up to 
discharge what may be termed as municipal functions. It 
gets grant from the Government, income, from its own 
property and soma revenue from tax which if can impose. 

Such are, in brief, the kinds of local bodies through 
which the Indian citizen s, in the urban and rural areas, 
are taking part in the administration of local matters. 

General Remarks on Local Self-Government in 
India, — The chief objects of establishing local self-govern- 
ment institutions in any country are four. Pirstly, there 
are strictly local matters and problems the administration 
of which can bo snccessfully condncted by persons directly 
acquainted with the local conditions, as they are intimate- 
ly concerned with those problems. Secondly, efficiency of 
administration in general lies in the complete satisfaction 
of the daily wants of the citizens; and as these wants 
differ from locality to locality it is but fair that there 
should be bodies composed of persons from a particular 
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area, ontrnsted with the management of their bwn afTairs. 
Thirdly, the work of governing a country requires expert 
persons who are experienced and adept in the *art of 
government, and such experience and political educaMon 
is best learnt by working on local bodies- In this 
way local self-government is merely a prelude to the 
general governance of the countn^\ Finally, tlio grow- 
ing needs of ^society in this age of scientific progress 
and economic development, leave little time to the 
central general government of a country to iidministcr (o 
the special needs of localities. Hence for purposes of 
administrative efficiency, -the pystem of decentralisation, 
including within its scope power to mnke laws, enforeo 
laws and raise and spend money, is the first recessity of a 
well governed State. 

But for the success of local-self governing bodies eer- 
‘ tain conditions are necessary. It is in these bodies tiiat 
an average citizen get^ an opportunity' to learn tho lesions 
of solf-govornment. This necessarily requires that ho 
must have developed a true civic sense and conFcientiou'i- 
ness to discharge bis responsihilities to the people of ilio 
locality^ in which ho lives. Such sense is developed hy 
pufficiontly high standard of education. Unfortunately, 
however, in India the general level of education of the 
citizen is still low. Not; only are the mass of the peajde - 
about 90 percent of them — illiterate, bu* even these wl:n 
nro literate have not received tho proper bird of cdm^atinn. 
Ijessons in follow-fooling, cooperaiJon ard advantage-; of 
neighbourly relation are not at all tauglit to thorn. Tneir 
general outlonV of life is still so r.aYrnw that of 
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them cannot; see beyond their communities. No doubtr 
much of this lack of a-nstionalistio out look is due to the 
system of government, predominated by foreign elemenb 
having iittle sympathy with the aspirations of tbo people. 
Still, it is the dnty of the leaders of public thought to emph- 
asise the need of developing high ideals of nationalism 
and suppression of oommunalism as much as possible. The 
disadvantages of oommunalism in local bodies are patent. 
“It has tended to prevent the employment of the fittest 
parsons in administrative posts, and factions quarrelling 
has in many instances occupied the attention of the mem- 
bers to the exclusion of all other considerations. It is 
clearly the greatest obstacle to the development of a sense 
of common citizenship, whidi is the necessary basis for 
healthy civic life." 

Appointments in local bodies must go by merit, the 
fittest being given the posts. Unfortunately, such has 
not been the case in India. No doubt, in all countries of 
the world such corruption prevails,- and India could be no 
exception. But in our country, the presence of a tense 
communal feeling has aggravated the evil of corruption. On 
matters of appointments in the District and Municipal Boards, 
members often divide themselves into communal or caste 
groups, with the result that final appointments are made 
not on merit but by favouritism. Most of the chairmen 
of these local boards have been found wanting in properly 
discharging their duties. Tliey have themselves been • 

responsible for jobbery. "There have been a 

number of ciises of corruption and certain instances where 
very large sums have been expended in order to obtain 
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seats on local governinp authorities, which suggest that 
those who exFotitlert such large nmounts oxpocterl to he 
able to recoup themselves from illicit gains.” 

The general electorate has evinceS very keen interest 
in the elections to local bodies. They have often oxdrcisfid 
their franchise with great caution and intelligence though 
the ontranchised people are still a small minority. They 
have, however, lacked proper leadership. Kecently, with 
the Indian National Congress taking an active part in 
the elections to local bedies, there has boon a definite 
move towards the better. The number of local bodies, 
particularly of the Panchayats in the villages, is still very 
small and consequently larger part of the rural area is as 
yet, without the benefits of those institutions. The State 
must devote more attention to the establishment of 
such bodies. 

The success of the District and Municipal Boards 
depends upon two important factors, vi?:., selfless work by 
the members of the boards, and independence .and security 
of tenure enjoyed by the oflicials of the boards. Unfortn- 
natoly, our experience so far has not been very happy'. 
Quito a largo proportion of the members seek election to 
the boards to servo tbeir own ends — to get their own 
relations appointed to services, to get contracts from the 
bodies, etc. Cases of s’jch corrupt practices have often 
boon discovered and the members concerned remeved frem 
motnhotship and dir^qualiCod from seeking re-elcc‘ic'n. 
Bat such detections have not eradicated the evil. Several 
remedies have been suggested to improve matters. It is 
suggested tbnt the franchise must be widened and all 
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Adults, male and female citizens, be given the right to 
vote. Such a large electorate will not be easily bribed by 
a candidate seeking election. Secondly, aSBOoiations of 
rate-payers or voters should be formed to hold meetings, 
-at which the board members should explain how they are 
serving their constituents. Thirdly, some provision mu8t\ 
be made for the recall of members disliked by the voters. 

It has also been observed that members of a board 
sometimes try to obstruct work by moving votes of no 
confidence in the chairman who is the most important 
figure in the institution of local self-government, because 
ibe exercises large powers and directs the whole machinery. 
Such tactics by the members create deadlocks in administra- 
tion, leading to supersession of boards by the Government. 
Eecantly, in the United Provinces, stricter rules have been 
made by the Provincial Government to prevent the moving 
of spurious votes of no-confidence. 

At present the tenure of ojffice of all paid officials of 
•the boards, including executive officers, secretaries, health 
officers, engineers, etc , depends upon the pleasure of the 
'boards. This means that these officials have to keep the 
members of boards pleased and bnnioured, by obliging 
dihem in various ways. Once an influential member is 
displeased with any of the paid officials, he tries to form a 
group of members with the avowed object of removing the 
official from liis post. Bach insecurity of office leads to 
inefficiency of administration. This defect can be removed 
by provincialising all the^ important services and making 
•thorn transferable from one board to- another. Such a 
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reform ^vill ensure security of service to the incumbents 
•who would be independent in the readmin istrative work. 

Till now state control over the District and Municipal 
Boards is exercised through the Inspectorate of the 
Education Department, the Divisional Commissioners, 
and the Public Health Department, The efllcienoy of 
this control is very much minimised by the dependence 
of the officials on the pleasure of the members, and by 
the restricted number of voters. As soon as the 
important services are placed under Provincial Public 
Services Commissions*, and adult franchise is introduced, 
the present form of State control over local bodies will 
prove more beneficial and effective than it has hitherto 
been. And wo shall not hear of many boards being 
superseded by the Government. 

It is also necessary that the powers of all these local 
bodies should bo increased; the government must give 
larger sums as recurring and non*recurring grants to 
enable bigger and more useful schemes to bo given a 
practical shape. But at the same time measures must be 
devised to ensure greater efficiency in administration and 
the rooting out of all corrupt practices by stricter Slate 
control over the local bodies. 

That the real happiness of the average Indian citizen 
is closely connected with the efficiency of administration 
of local bodies cannot be disputed. But as yet ample 
State efforts have not been made to make these bodies 
rosponsivo to the needs of the people. Tliere is. therefore, 
great scope of improvement in these affairs. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by Local self-Govern- 
menfe? Name the various units of local self- 
GovernmeDt functioning in your province, 

2. Describe the structure and functions of either a 
Municipal Board or a District Board. 

3. State the sources of income and heads of expendi- 
ture of a Municipal or a District Board. 

4. What are the powers and duties of village Pan- 
chayats in the United Provinces ? Make some 
suggestions to make then more useful. 



CHAPTER XU. 

PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA 

Introductory, — The real spirit of the administration 
of a country depends net so much upon tho letter of the 
law as upon the way in which the official class, tho large 
number of the mombers of tho various services, carry out 
the policy of administration, tor it is these servicos that 
come into direct contact with the citi^iens, and not tho 
cabinets or presidents. Ever since tho estnblishtnent of 
theRritish rule in India, there has been a steady growth 
of the services of various kinds and grades; and tho history 
of their development indicates tho manner in which this 
rule has acquired a firm foothold in tho country. 

When the East India Compiny started its trade with 
India and established its factories in different places, it 
had to emplcy a large number of officials, dorks and 
writers. In tho bopinning all theso were appointed by the 
Directors in England. It was in this way that Clive, 
among others, had been appointed, and his phenomenal 
rise to power in the service of tho Company is an oxamplo 
of tho fittest rising to high positions in its service. From 
1765 to 1772, when tho Company had acquired Diwani 
rights in Bengal, tho work of collecting revenues was 
done through the agency of IndLan officials employed by 
tho Company/ But in 1772 the Directors decided to 
employ their own agency of British officmls to cxerdse 
tho administrative powers. Warren Hastings, therefore, 
started the policy of employing only Europeans to plaoes 
of power and responsibility, with high fmcluinents, and 
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sixth of the posts in Civil Service would go to Indians, 
but this did not give any appreciable relief, for not 
more than six Indians per year could enter the Cove- 
nanted Services, The Government of Lord Duflferin 
appointed the Public Services Commission, consisting of 
fifteen members (of whom five were Indians) besides the 
President and Secretary, with a view to devise some 
scheme whereby Indians could be given better opportuni- 
ties of entering the Covenanted Services. Although the 
question of holding simultaneons competitive examinations 
in England and India was pressed before the commission 
it was finally dropped due to the oppositiou of the oflQcials, 
particularly Europeans and the Mohammadans on the 
ground that the holding of examination in India might be 
more advantageous to some communities than to others. 
Three of the Indian members of the Commission, how- 
ever, recorded their dissent against this decision. But 
the other main recommendations of the Commission were 
given effect to. According to these, the age limit for the 
^Civil Service competition was raised to twenty-three years* 
The Services were classified into four groups. Imperial, 
Central, Provincial, and Subordinate. The Imperial 
Services wzre to be recruited by the Secretary of State in 
England, and persons so recruited were to serve under 
all departments of the Government of India, and also to 
occupy some posts under Provincial Governments. The 
Central Services were placed under the Government of 
India for recruitment and control; and persons so 
recruited were to torve in some of the Central Government 
departments like railways, posts and telegraphs. The 
remaiDiDg two groups of services wore to bo recruited and 
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controlled by the Provincial Governments. Naturally, 
Indians got opportunities of occupying only the latter 
class of services •which wore not highly paid, •while in the 
drst two they could complete but due to the methods of 
recruitment only few of them could succeed. 

Tlie obstaoloB in the path of Indians einoring the 
higher services continued, and vrhen in 1692 (January 1..) 
Mr. Mao Neil moved in the House of Commons an amend- 
ment to the address to the Throne stating "and we humbly 
regret that Your Majesty’s speech from the Throne 
contains no proposals for redeeming the pledges so 
frequently given by various Governments that natives of 
Great Britain and natives of India should be placed on 
terms of equality in the matter of appointments in the 
public service and in facilities in competing for such 
appointment,” there was a great opposition to it, led by 
the Under Secretary of State for India who stated that 
ever since the Queen’s Proclamation of 1658, the Govern- 
ment had consistently done everything possible to redeem 
the pledge. In what manner, no body could say. 

The Indian National Congress continued to press the 
demand for giving greater facilities to Indians to enter 
the Civil Services, and for the holding cf the Civ:l Service 
Gom\>etitivo evamimaticn simultatsccusly in Bngla!;d and 
India. If was discovered tdat despite the Jireiwnsions of 
the Govornmont that Indians were being treated on 
terms of perfect equality with Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians in the ma'.'.er cf appointment- to higher pcfts under 
t!io Government, there w.as real y great dispirity, c. 
on 1st April 1913, oat of 4,012 posts cAiTjung a salary of 
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rupees five hundred and upwards ■ per month, Indians- 
occupied only 942, 19 percent. 

Lord Hardinge succeeded in getting appointed a Koyal 
Commission on Public Services in India to report (bn the 
general methods of recruitment; conditions of salary, 
leave and pensions, requirements of the services; and the 
restrictions that existed about the recruitment of non- 
Europeans. The Oommission submitted its Eeportiin 
1915, but due to the continuance of the War it was not 
published till January 1917. Action on its recommen- 
dations was, however, postponed till the termination of 
War, when the Reforms of 1919 were introduced. Civil 
Service Examinations were then allowed to be held both 
in England and India and a progressively increasing 
proportion of Indians was decided to be taken into the 
Services. The Simon Commission to made certain recom- 
mendations about them and the Government of India Act,. 
1935, altered the system of recruitment, control and, 
conditions of Services to a great extent. It must bo 
mentioned here that during the period 1919 — 1936 several 
important changes in the services were made in response 
to the recommendations of the Lee Commission (1924). 

The Lee Commission was primarily concerned with the- 
following. All India Services and their strength at tha 
time of its report : — 

Service Strength 

'1. Indian Civil Service ,,, ,,, 1,350 

2, Indian Police Service 732 

3. Indian Forest Service (including the Forest 

. Engineers Service) ... 41T 
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Service i Strength 

4, Indian Service of Engineers (comprising an 

. • . Irrigation Branch and a Eoads and 

Buildings Branch) ... 872 

5. Indian Eduoational Service ... ... 421 

0. ' Indian Agricultural Service ... ... 167 

7. Indian Veterinary Service ... ... o4 

8. Indian Medical Service (civil) ... ... 420 

The first throe, and Irrigation Branch of the fourth, 
were working under the reserved side in tho Provinces. 
The Leo Commission recommended that (heir recruitment 
and control must continue to remain in the hinds of the 
Secretary of State for India, Tho remaining services 
•operated -in tho transferred side of tho Provincial Govern- 
monts. With regard to those, excepting the Indian 
Medical Service (which was to continue under the 
Secretary of State), tho Leo Commission rcc; mmended tha;- 
in future they should be piovincialiscd, 7\r., heir All India 
status bo abolished. While those wlio were in these 
services at that time wore allowed to enjoy tho old privileges 
of conditions of service and control, tlio now entrants were 
to bo recruited by tho Provincial Governments who wore 
also to control them. In short, for future those services 
became provincial. 

Tho other recommendations of tho Leo Commission, 
which excited extreme opposition from ncn-Dnicial Indians, 
pave to the European clement in llio All Indii -‘^erv’ccs 
extra privileges and concessions with regard topissagc, 
pensions, leave, etc. Tlie etTcct of th.ese reccnm<'rida’icnB 
was h-savior expense at a lime when iii-e c; uiitry r.cKii-d 
tr.orc money for caticn-bailding deranmsnt®, rir lco^ 
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larly the extension of education, and sanitation. But 
the Secretary of State did not heed this and gave the ser- 
vices all these advantages. The Oommiesion, however, 
accepted the desirability of increasing Indianisation of the 
Services and recommended that increased proportion of 
Indians be taken into them. 

The Defence Services of India. — The earliest history 
of the defence services in British India begins with the 
establishment of the East India Company's factories when 
it had to employ a number of peons and chowhidars to keep 
watch over the god owns and property of the Company. 
Whenever the Company needed soldiers for protection 
against attacks detachments of them were received from 
England. 

But the fight for supremacy in India between the Eng’ 
lish and the French neoessitated the keeping of regular 
armed forces by the Bast India Company, Each Presi- 
dency was, thoroforo, allowed to have an army for the 
protection of the Company’s posBeBsions. With the increase 
in the extent of the Company's posseBsions, the strength of 
its army also continued to increase till it was reorganised 
in 179G, when the total strength was 13,000 European 
troops and C7,000 Indian Infantry. From that time till 
the mutiny of 1857, the army of the Company increased 
both in volume and importance. It had to suppress inter- 
nal rebellion and also to go on oxi)onclition outside India, 
from time to time. Lord Kitchner further reorganised 
the Army in India on modern linos; and in 1920 India \va8 
divided into four military commands, each under a General 
Officor^ Commanding. 

The prcccnt e^-stom of yfttr.y AdmirAstraiion in tlie 
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country has at its head the Secretary of State for 
India whoso responeibility to Parliament for the delencfr 
of India is direct. His principal adviBor on military quos* 
tiouB is the Becretaty in the Military Department of the. 
India Office. 

In India the position with regard to tho army is this :• 
The superintendence, direction and control of tho military 
government of India is in tho hands of tho Governor- 
General in Council. Even under tho Pedoral Scheme ho- 
le to continue his control over tho Army almost up to tho 
eanio extent as heretofore, hccauso Defence has been dec- 
lared a Bubject of his special responsibility for which ho 
will have his own counsellors not subject to tho control of 
tho Federal Legislature- There is a military Council with, 
the Commander-in-Chiof as its president and tho Under 
Secretary in 'the Defence Department as its Secretary- 
There aro eight more memborB most of vfhom aro tho 
highest military Officers next in rank to tho Commandcr- 
in-Chief. “It is mainly an advisory body, constituted for 
tho purpose of assisting tho Commandor-in-Chief *in tho 
performance of his administrative duties’’. Tho Comman- 
dor*in.Cluct is the real head of tho military department.. 
Under him aro the four General Officers Commanding in 
Chief each of whom is in charge of one of tho four mililaty 
Commands tNorthern Conmmnd, Vrestern Ccmmnnd, 
Eastorn Command and Southern Command) into which tho 
country is divided Tlien there aro various grades of 
Commissioned Officers. There are two kinds of cemmis- 
sions in the It.dran Army, the King's commission and" 
the Viceroy’s cotumissitUB. King’s Commission has alsc 
been thrown open to Indians since the Vv'ar cf 1914-18. 
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The Boyal Air Force in India is also under the 
-command of the CommieioDer-in-Ohief of India. A begin- 
ning has also been made for the constitution of a Eoyal 
Indian Navy* 

The OommisBioner-in -Chief is at present a member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, but after the establish- 
ment of the Federation he will not retain its membership* 

The Army in India is composed of two branches, the 
British forces and the Indian forces 

Although Indian public opinion had for long been 
demanding complete Indianisafcion of the Army so that 
Indians might ba able to defend their own country against 
any possible external attack, and so that India might be- 
come fit for enjoying complete Dominion Status to the 
extent of controlling the whole internal administration, the 
demand has not yet been sincerely conceded. Sometimes 
the British Government advanced the argument that the 
problem of the defence of India, particularly on the North* 
West Frontier, was intimately connected with the question 
of Imperial defence, and at other times they sind that such 
Indianisation could bo done alow. y* In H)23, Lord Raw- 
linsen, then Gommunder-inXhief of India, aimouncod a 
now scheme of Indianisation of tlio Ann\' {f. c. Oflicors 
Ranks), ciUcd the Eight Units Schoino Under this scheme, 
‘^fivo infantry batalHons, two cavalry regimonts, and a 
pioneer unit wore selecfcd, to uhich Indian officore hold- 
ing commisBioDB in the Indian Army were to bo transferred 
and posted so as to fill up the appomtoients for which they 
V. ore qualified by tlioir I iigth of Forvico,*” till ultimately 
-all ofiicors in them were Indians. This complete Indiani- 
.-sation of Ihoao units will not bo achieved till 19'IG. 
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The Skeen Committee, appointed in June 1936, sub* 
mitted its report in November 1926. According to its 
recommendalioiiR tlio number of vncincies to be filled up 
by the appointment of Indians in the officers’ ranks was 
to bo doubled, and more Indians were to be taken for 
military training at Sandhurst, Woolwhich and Cramvol!. 
Some of these recommendations have been given effect to 
An Indian Military Academy { school ) has been opened 
at Dohradun where boys are admitted after a competitive 
examination. They undergo military training and are 
then apprintod to CemmisBioned ranks in the Array. Even 
then the pace of Imlianisation of the Army is extremely 
slow. And it is one of the greatest of criovancos of the 
Indian leaders that the British Government is not prepar-. 
ing Indians to take up Iho defence of their own country, 
despite the fact that during <ho Great War Indian soldiers 
and officers acquitted themselves so well as to excite the 
admiration of tlio v.diolo world. Since the outbreak of 
the Second World War in Soptembor 1939, Ccmmissioim 
in all the throe arms of the defence forces, vir., Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, Invo been thrown open to Indians* 
hut only as a temporary measure. 

It was in 1911 that the announcement was miue that 
in f\ituro Indians would bo eligible for Victoria Cross for 
military glory and bravery. During the first world War, 
twelve Indians won this CroBS. In this war also Indians 
have been awarded the Victoria Cross for bravery and 
chivalry. 

The Allludia Services: — The Services recruited, c.yiN 
trolled and otherwise looked after by the Secretary rf 
State for India are th.e Indian Civil Service (I. C. S.), the 
Indian Medical Servit^e {I. M. S.) in the Civil Sidf, and tlie 
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Indian Police Service, (now called the Indian Police). The 
'Secretary of State makes all rules and regulations regard- 
ing their appointment, conditions of service, and discipline 
including suspension and dismiseah Examinations (com- 
petitive) for the recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Police are held simultaneously in England and 
India, and in the latter case they are done under the 
guidance and control of the Federal Public Service Com- 
mission. 

The number of posts of each of these services is also to 
be determined by the Secretary of State, including the 
proportion of recruitment of Indians, and the number of 
vacancies to be filled up as a result of the competitive 
examination held in India. Ho may also make any ap- 
pointment to any civil service or pest in the Irrigation 
Department in order to secure efficiency. 

All rules made by the Secretary of State for these servi- 
ces are to be laid by him before each House of Parliament, 
and if either House may, within twenty-eight days subse- 
quent to receipt of the rules, resolve that a particular rule 
or rules be annulled, the rule or rules so declared ehnll 
become void, 

ApiKjintments to judgeships of the Federal Court or any 
High Court in British India ore made by His Majesty in 
Council and not by the Secretary of State. 

Appointments in the Political Department of the 
Government of India in relation to the oxercieo of the 
rolaticnR of the Crown with tlie Indian States, will be held 
daring His Majesty’s pleasure, hut the rules governing 
their conditions, emoluments and nclnal appointment will 

made by the Secretary of Sfatr witli the coccurrenco of 
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his aiWiserB. These provisions are laid down in tiio 
Government of India Act 1935. 

Public Services Commissions. — The Act of 1936 pro- 
vides that there shall be a Public Service Commission for 
the Federation and a Public Service Commission for each 
Provinces, provided that two or more Provinces may agree 
that there shall be only one Public Service Commission 
serving tbeir needs. The Public Service Commission of 
the Federation may, wlien requested to do so by the 
Governor of a Province and with the approval of the 
Governor General, agree to servo all or any of the needs 
of a Province. 

Each Public Service Commission, whether of the 
Federation or of a Province, has a chairman and each 
number of other members as may be determined, by the 
Governor-General for the former and by the Governer of 
the Province concerned for the latter, appointed by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may ho, 
noting in his own di.scretion. 

Each of these commissions performs the duty of holding 
examinatiens for appointments to the services of the Fede- 
ration or the Province, as the case may bo. Tho Commis- 
sion concerned is conenlted on all matters rotating to 
molbods o( rocruitniont to civil services or i)osts; on the 
principles to bo followed in tnaking such appoint.'nentE. 
transtors or promotions from cue .service to another; on all 
disciplinary matters aftVeting a person serving His Maje-tv 
in a civil capacity in Imlia; cn nriy claim preferred by nnv 
person who is serving nr Ir.^ s >rvod His Maic.aty in n. civil 
cap.acily; on any claim or nward rl penRirn, 
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The instifention ot Pablio Servioes OommiBsions guaran- 
tees the appointmeht of only the qualified persons (as a 
result of open competition or such test as may be prescrib- 
ed), to servioes under the Government. It does not per- 
mit undue favours or partiality to be done in the matter 
of appointments, a necessary requirement (or the recruit-, 
ment cf the deserving candidates only. , . . 

A Public Service Commission notifies from time to time 
the number of vacancies to be filled up in a particular 
department; it prescribes the qualifications required of the 
candidates and the syllabuses for the various competitive 
oxaminatioDs, conducts the examinations and declares the 
results. 

The Central Services. — As the jurisdiction of the Cen- 
tral Government of India has been prescribed by the 
Government of India Act, the Government recruits, 
tlirough the agency of the Federal Public Service Commis- 
sion, candidates for appointments to services in its various 
departments, c. (?,, admission to the Indian Military Acade- 
my, Dohradun, the posts and telegraphs department, 
(through the Federal Railway Authority) the State Rail- 
ways, the Salt and Opium, Income Tax and the like depart- 
ments, and to the Secretariat. 

Several jiOBts in the various doiKirtmonts of the Govorn- 
mont of India are reserved for the members cf the AU 
India Sorviccs rcoruitod by and under the control of, the 
Secretary of State for India. But apart from these poRts 
tfiere are quite a largo nurnl)or of posts filled up each year 
in tlio various departments r>f the Central Government, all 
of which are now fdh d up hy the Fedora! Public Service 
Commission. 

The Act of I03fi, Iiowcvor, lays down certain pafoguards 
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for the interests of tbe European and Anglo-Indian Oom- 
munibies in the various services under the Central Govern- 
ment, like the Eailways, the posts and telegraphs. At 
present the Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians have a 
preponderating share in the liigbor posts of these depart^ 
ments, and it was in response to the demands of these 
communities for safeguarding their interests in services 
that the Act has made such a provision in their favour. 

The Provincial Services.- — With the establishment of 
provincial autenomy in the various provinces with offoot 
from the let of April, 1937, the provinces have acquired a 
larger hold over thoir services. Moreover, their roepon- 
sibilities have been increased and popular control over the 
administration has been secured. This has resulted in an 
increasing amount of work relating to the appointments 
to public services under the control of the provinces. For 
this purpose all the major provinces have established their 
own Public Service Commissions, while the smaller pro- 
vinces like N. W. P. P., Sind and and Orissa have made 
.arrangements to recruit candidates for their services, 
through the agency of iJic Public Service Commissions of 
the nigbbnuring provinces. 

The public services under the control of the provincial 
govornments are generally of two kinds, provincial superior 
services, and subordinat services. This kind of general 
olnseification is appliwblo to almost every department of 
the provincial governments. 

Before describing in some detail the public ser- 
vices in a province, a word may be- said about 
the service.s over wliich the provincial govercracnig 
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have no confcroU bub which, for aU administrative P'lr- 
poses, are under a provincial government. The judges of 
the High Oourbs are appointed, and removable, by Hie 
Majesty' in Council. Certain other high posts, in several 
provinoial departments, are reserved for members of the 
All India Services recruited and controlled by the Secretary 
of State for India c* g,, a Certain number of the High Court 
Judges, Divisional OommiBBionerships, Membership of the 
Boards of Envenue, posts of Civil Surgeons to a certain 
number, posts of District Magistrates, Secretaries to Gove- 
rnment, Superintendents of Police, posts of Assistant Supe- 
rintendents of Police, In the Education Department oil 
superior Posts, on the retirement of the present incum- 
bonts who are members of the former Indian Educational 
Service, will be filled up by members of provincial educa- 
tional fiorvico. 

For almost each department under its control, a Pro- 
vincial Government has a number of grades of services 
from the provincial rank down to I ho lowest subordinate 
i^ervico. 

Id the Medical Department, the provincial sorvicos are 
filled up by candidates having Medical degrees of reco- 
gnised status. IncunibentR of these pofiU are generally 
called Assistant Sugrgeons, Below them aio tnemborBof 
the Fubordfnato medical service, called sub^nssislant sur- 
geons who either hold a medical degree or a medical diploma. 

In tho Judicial Service, tho lov/ost grade of service In 
Munsiffthip The Public fc'crvicc Cctnm\ss\on rccruUs MuusUs 
by holding competitive cxaminaMon«, Tho next higher 
grade, additional district or civil judge, is filled by promo* 
tier* from amongst the pcnior Mnnsifs. Similarty district 
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judges, the next higher grade pests, are appointed by pro- 
motion from the additional judges. A certain fixed number 
of District and Sessions Judges are appointed from amongst 
the I, 0. S people for whom those posts are reserved* 

In the Educational Department, members of the Pro- 
vincial Services ( A and B grades) are appointed partly 
by direct reernitment and partly by promotion from 
amongst the senior members of the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service. The Subordinate posts are filled np by 
direct recruitment. The Universities, being autonomous 
bodies, make appointments to all their posts through their 
own agencies. 

In the executive line, the provincial servicos men hold 
the posts of deputy collectors, recruited partly by 
competitive examinations, and parkly by promotion from 
amongst the subordinate services. The posts of Commi- 
Sfioners as also a certain number of the posts of District 
Magistrates, arc rosorved for members of the 1. C. S, 
Senior Deputy Collectors are promoted to the posts of 
district magistrates. Below the provincal civil eervico 
arc the subordinate services consisting mainly ofTabsildnrs 
and Naib-Tahsildars filled partly by direct recruitment, 
and partly by promotion from the junior posts. 

Tlio Forest Department having been completely tran.^- 
forred to the control of provinces, the services, both or the 
the provincial and the subordinate cadre, are filled by hold- 
ing competitive oxaTninations, the succestful candidates being 
required to undergo training. Similar practice is adopted 
for recruitment to other provincial services lite enginee- 
ring. veterinary, registration, co.onrative cep^rlmens. etc. 
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General Reniarks on Public Services in India- 

— Till tha introduction of the system of competitive 
examinations, particularly through tlio Public Service 
Commissions, most of the i)08t8 wore filled by direct 
noiu’.nation either by the heads of governments or heads 
of departments. At that time recommendations of highly 
placed persons counted in preference bo merits of candi- 
dates. This had created great discontent and resentment. 
Happily this system has now been replaced by one in which 
merit alone is the criterion and under which all presons, 
from whatever status of society they might come, have a 
reasonable chance of getting into the public services. 

No doubt, the Services in India have contributed very 
largely to the efficiency of administration — effioieno3% 
Iiowever, does Aot necessarily mean happiness of the 
people — during these nearly two hundred years of British 
rule in India; they also created a system of bureaucratic 
rule in which, till recently, a large share in the shaping 
of policy of adminietration was taken by these services. 
Those who occupied the highest or higher posts did nob 
come into contact with the masses in India, therefore the 
administration could not administer to the real wants 
of the people. 

Indians had for a long time been deprived, either by 
rules or by methods, of the chance of entering in sufficient 
numbers the public services of their country, of higher 
grades and emoluments, Even now quite a large number 
of higher posts are held by uon-Indiane, which is no credit 
to British rule in India. 

The public fiervices in India are too highly 
paid, out all proportion to the economic conditions 
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t>! the country. One important reason of this top heavy 
•system is that from the very beginning of their rule in 
this country, the British reserved all important posts for 
Europeans who would not serve in a foreign country — in 
a tropical country like India— 'Unless the emolumontp of 
services were particulary attractive. Hence the ndminis* 
tration became top-heavy. Later on, the same policy was 
•continued even though Indians began to bo admitted to 
service, because the number of Indians taken into higher 
posts was very small Moreover, in almost all public 
services of high grades, when non-Indians arc appointed 
they get special overseas allowance which, in the beginning 
of the career of a new entrant, Bometimes equals his 
salary. Two evil result 3 follow from the fat salaries; 
firstly, the system leads to economic drain of the country 
because those high officials, when they retire, go hack to 
lihoir respoctivo countries with huge earnings to bo spent 
there,. and also because the high cost of administration 
does not permit spending of funds upon beneficial objects 
like the expansion of education and the develop^ment of 
Indian industries Secondly, the best intellect in India 
looks more to services as a moans of livelihrod than to 
other professions of an independent character wliicli might 
ultimately contribute to greater prespenty This leads to 
loss to the country of the brainiest of yruthc who could 
otherwise comril ute to it: general prrgre-s by 
creative professions; it tends to n:al:e the >cu’hs 

slavish in their outlook. 

Contrast the cuiolun ciits of the services in 1: fha 
with those in nthor ccurtrics. In the United Stares 
of America, lire richest country in the world, liis 
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and services of the high and mighty, the noblest of exalted 
nobles, the chief of illuetrions warriors, onr faithful 
servants and sincere well-wishers, worthy of onr royal 
favour, the English Company, we have granted them the 
Diwany of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa*’. 
And the Company had evidently accepted this position of 
‘faithful servants’’ of the Emperor, although due to the 
weakness of the latter, the Sikhs, the Mahrattas, the provin- 
cial governors of Bengal, Oudh, Sind, and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the last of whom still pretending to be the 
Chief Minister at Delhi, had begun to assume sovereign 
powers. This disruption went on continually increasing 
on account of the scramble for power. The East India 
Company, too, found an opportunity to increase its influ- 
ence by taking sides in the mutual quarrels between the 
Indian Chiefs. 

Olive had foreseen the ultimate consequences of the 
internecine quarrels of the Indian Princes when he had 
declared that for the mere wtshing India would be in 
English bands. He was succeeded by a line, sometimes 
broken by a few of them, of Rmbitious Governors-General 
who seized upon every suitable opportunity of augmenting 
British territory. Thus Warren Hastings, Lord Corn- 
'wallis. Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Hastings and Lord 
Dalhousie, the chief makers of British India, took, an 
active interest in the conquest of India by pieces, and in 
the dethronement of the weik princes. The last of these 
pursued his imperialistic policy tr the extent of adopting 
the doctrine of lapJie. Thus within a century the ‘’faithful 
servants” became the de facto successors of the Moghul 
Emperor who was arrested and imprisoned after the 
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Mutiny, and: whose sonS were put to death for having 
waged war against' the Company; • The feervauts hef’nmo 
the masters. -i • i ' . < / 

The Crown’s Policy. — On the suppression of i.lio 
Mutiny, the Indian poeseBBions of the Company were 
transferred to the British Crown. - On assuming the 
. sovereignty of India, Queen Victoria stated her policy 
towards the Indian Princes in these words: “We desire 
no extension of our present territorial poEsossions; while 
we will permit no aggression on our- dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall allow no 
encroachment on those -of • others. . Wo shall respect the 
rights, dignity, and Ijonour of the native princes as our 
own and we desire that they, as Well as our own subjeo'b, 
should enjoy that prosperity'and ’feocial advancement which 
■can only secure internal , peheo and • good govurnment.” 
This was a clear enunciation' of tho future policy of 
respecting the ter^ itoriiil t integrity of tlio Indian princes, 
and a dofinifo recognition of the status quo'. These piedges 
wore repeated, from time to time, by the British Sovere- 
■ igns, particularly in 1878, 1901 and ‘1911, Tt’is'no doubt 
true that while tho integrity of'tho territories of the StafoB 
has been genornlly resiKcted (acquisition of territorv for 
construction of Ktilways -having been made Trith their 
consent), tho British Government, in tho name of tho 
Crown, has on many occasions interfered in tlio internal 
autonomy of tho States and rights of tho Princes. 

A few examples of interference by the Para- 

mount Power, as the Crown’s authority •Jne nrw 
been considered to be, will show how tb-e Sta^^g 
have been made to feel »cd rcaliso thai rit.rr.;v> 
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the theoretical , recognition / of their internal indeiwn- 
denoB, they are .more or less at the mercy of the Para- 
mount Power. Many Princes have resented it on the 
ground that such interference is in contravention of their 
treaty rights. Their chief grievance is the Political 
Department of the Government of India, which carries on 
these relations with the Scatea in the name of the Crown, 
and has acquired power rot contemplated by the terms of 
the treaties, eanads and engagements existing between the 
Crown and the, States. In settling all disputes arising 
between the States and the Government ot British India, 
the latter has acted, . though professing to do so in the 
name of the Crown, as judge in its own case, and the 
disputes have not been referred to any judicial body. Thus 
the States are at the mercy .of the Political Department, or 
of some influential officials thereof. 

An imporfant case of interference in tho -internal mat* 
ters of the States occurred in 1873-75. His Highness 
Malhar Boy Gaekwar of Barod-i, a Ueaty State enjoying 
unrestrained power was suspected as having made an attempt 
to poison the British resident. A OommisRion was. appoint- 
ed by the Government' of India to investigvte into the 
matter, and in the meanwhile it suspended the Gekwar 
and assumed, direct' administration-' of the State. On a 
protest being lodged by the Gaekwar againi>t tlie appoint- 
ment of the Conmii-sion on the grrui d that it violated 
his treaty rights, the Governor-General replied thus: '‘It 
has never been the wish of the Bribi^li Government to 
interfere in the details of the Baroda adminis^rntion, nor 
is it my desire to do so now. Tho immediate tesponai- 
iiliity for Oio government of the State rests, atd must con- 
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tuoin rest,’ upon the Gaekwar for the time being, Ha 
has been acknowledged as the sovereign of Baroda, and he 
is responsible for oxercUing his sovereign powers with 
proper regard to Iiis duties and obligations alike to the 
British Government and to his subjoots. those oblige* 
tions be not fulfill, d, if gross misgovorumont bo pormiUcd, 
if substantial justice bo not done to the subjects of the 
Baroda State, if life and property bo not i rotectod, or if 
the general welfare of the country and people bo poreistont- 
ly neglected, the British Goveroment will assuredly inter- 
vene in the manner which in its judgment may bo best cal- 
culated to remove tboso evils and secure good government.” 

Tho words “in its judgment” occurring in the above 
reply have been bo twisted on several occasions that the 
States have been made to accept the one-sided orders and 
decisionfl of tho Gevornmont of India in cares in which tho 
latter was itself a party. 

As ths final result of tho Baroda case, tho Gael: war was 
deposed (although tho Commission was divided in its find- 
ings and so its recommendation was not accepted) and tho 
widow of His Highness Kfaundu Rao Gaekwar, was allowed 
in 1875 to adopt a son, in consideration of his loyal Bcrvice, 

In March 1891, another case happened. In the State 
of Manipur in Asmara, there was an armed roFiplarce 
against tho British Government, and some British ofijcers 
were murdered during the revolt. Tho State was occuj^ied 
by Hritish troopji, and the Governor-Genr ral notified that 
only out of mercy the Government liad cocidid not to 
annex the State nnd had c^^ciaxtsly censented to re-cfta- 
blish naMvo rule under coiditions to be df cided by tho 
Gcvernor*GeLtr.Hl in Cour.cih Cue fails to under- 
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stand how these woi'dB were justified in view of the 
'‘declaration 8 of policy by the British Sovereign. At that 
time, the British Government further enunciated its i?olioy 
towards- the States so- as to include the following 
principles : — 

(1) that the principles of international law have no 
bearing upon the relations between tbe British 
Government and' the Native States; 

(2) that the paramount supremacy of the British 
. Government presupposes and implies the subordi- 
nation of the Native States; 

(3) ithat in the exercise of. their high prerogative the 
Government of India have in a protected State 

* iihe unquestioned -right to remove by administra- 
- •tiv'e.order^any 'person whose presence in the State 
’ xnay-seem objectionable; 

^4) that the ruler and subjects of a Native State owe 
allev.iance to-the British' Crown, and resistance or 
rebellion on their .part against the authority of 
the British Government amounts to an offence, 
•whether it be called .wagmg war, treason, reoUion 
or by any other name, the commissi on of which 
justifies the exaction of adequate penalties from 
individuals or DCerned in such resistance as well 
as from the Stflte as a whole; 

(6) that a Native State whose ruler is guilty of 
resisting lawful order of the Britieb Government 
becomes liable to the extreme penalty of annexation# 

Similarly, on ther occassions the ruUrs of several 
•other States have been compelled to the supreme will, no 
^oubf bafeed upon 'the superiority of physical force add 
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in no way jusbified by tbo canons. of law or by fcho pledges- 
to the Princes, of fcho Paramount Power. Tho and 

tbo rulers of Indoro, Nabha and Alvmr, among others, had 
to suffer in varying degrees. Tins development of British 
policy towards fcho Indian Sfcafcce has been very nicely 
summed up in the following words : 

“By degrees fresh usages and precedents wore deve- 
loped which carried tho intervention in tho affairs of the 
states far beyond the terms of tho treaties and written 
agreements. In course of time a position w^as reached in 
which tho British authority in all matters stood pracli- 
oally unchallenged. Though some of the states apparently 
pOBBOBBod sovereign powers such as complete logiplalivc 
financial and judicial authority, and oven their own 
coinage, still tho fact remained that tho British Govern- 
raont recognised no inherent rights in fcho rulers of 
involuntary rcstrainte on its own authority. Tho Crown 
olaimed and defondad this paramounty on tho grounds of 
imperial sovoreignty, defonco of the country, and dis- 
charge of international obligaticns. Tliough tl\o dogreo of 
defnefo control rxercieod by the paramount power consi- 
derably varied, tho historical circumstances and local con- 
ditions being taken into account, there were certain claims 
which the British Government as Paramount Power 
invariably asserted and enforced.” 

Present Condition and Position of Slates^ — The 
largo patches of yellow colour interwoven in the pink 
map of India indicate tho position and existenco of the 
Indian States, Their total area and pDimlalitn arc 
719, 509 Btiuaro miles and 81, 310, 845 perBons cut of 
ItSOB, 679 square miles and 352, 637, 773 pertou for 
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-whole of India, The Butler Oommittee divided these 
States into three OlasseB) viz.^ States the rulers of which 
-are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right 
(1C 8 in all). States the rulers of which are represented 
in the Chamber of Princes by twelve members of their 
order elected by themselves (127 ip number)* and the rest 
•which are Estates', Jagire, etc., and which total 327. 
'Of the last mentioned, the number is increasing because 
of the fact that in most of them the system of all the sons 
sharing equally in BUccession to their fathers prevails. 
These fragmentation have resulted in reducing seme of 
the so-called states into very small holdings with an area 
of a few acres and a population of a score of souls. But 
there are some very big States like Hyderabad with an area of 
82,698 square miles, population 14,43 and an annual 
revenue of about eight crores of rappees. Its ruler enjoys a 
salute of 21 guns and the title of his Exalted Highness, The 
State maintains its own regular armed forces consisting 
of.974m0nin cavalry and 4, 978 in the infantry and 
artillery, besides an irregular force of 13, 318 and a police 
force of 14, 795. It maintains its own currency, postal 
and telegraph systems and its own railway. The State 
is almost as big as Italy. At the other end of the scale 
are very small estates or jagirs, particularly in Kathiawar 
and Simla hills which pay tributes to bigj?er states of which 
they are feudatories. 

All the States have monarchical forms of Government, 
the rule in each being almost a despot. Some of them, 
the bigger ones^ have started legislative bodies consisting 
of majority of nominated and a few elected members* 
'These are merely advisory bodies to criticise the administra* 
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tion and enggest improvements, but ivhoso decisions are only 
recommendatory v?ith no binding force on tho rulers- 
The rulers employ a number of officals of various designa- 
tions, from Dewan to ordinary ministers and secretaries, 
to advise them in the administration of the States. A few 
of the States have established’ executive councils consisting 
of the ministers, each one of 'whom is in charge of some 
department or departments of administration. In most 
of the States, however, there is unadulterated despotic 
rule wherein the people { the subjects of the States ) have 
neither security of property nor any rights, political or 
otherwise. Though some of tho States keep regular 
budgets of their income and expenditure, in most of them all 
•Bnancos belong to tho ruler who may spend them in such 
manner as he may like. Some of tho States enjoy tho 
right to impose tho highest penalty ( death sentence ) in 
deciding casos, the rest have only few powers like those 
of magistrates in British India. Most of tho advanced 
States have adopted tho laws and legal codes of British 
India with or without amendments to suit their special 
cases. In tho rest there is no rule of law or no impartial 
judicial system, on account of which tho subjects have no 
security. 

Many States have their own postal systems th'. ir 
own railways, and their own coinage ntd currency. Tne 
rest take advantage of the si'stems prcvailling In Britih 
India, for which purpose they have entered into treaties- 
and agreements with tho Government of India. 

The states of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travanccra 
have their own Universities for giving higher c-’In- 
cation to their subjects, in almost all bra:‘.c'‘trs of 
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knowledge. . Jaipur'trdo’hay ifedenfcfy ^e*dided'^fccr''hav&' 
own University. Tn lihe^e'States t&er^egaire' all' grades of 
educatioDal'insfcitutibnBVtJrirdary to University stage* Tn- 
other States like ‘BSrbdar' Jodh^ut, iJda'fp’ur, etc, there 
are degree colleges, high’ Bfchdols ahd '‘pririiBry schools. 
Some of the States (their cntaber is very Email)' spend 
generously upon the education of their subjects and 
maintain other institutions like libraries for imparting 
general knowledge. The libary system of Baroda* with 
travelling and village libraries, is unique in the whole- 
of India. 

The ’bigger States have their judicial systems organised 
on modern lines, -with differnt grades of courts, giving 
right of appeal to the parties. The ruler, however, in 
each State is the head of the judicial system and exercisea 
the prerogative of pardon or mercy. But in most of the 
States there is no judicial system worth the name, and 
this results in depriving their subjects of a fair chance, of 
getting justice. This deficiency of the States has been a 
aubjeeb of constant criticismi by their: subjects' as - .well as 
by people in British India* . ^ • 

The advanced. States, like- Hyderabad, Mysore,* Baroda, 
Gwalior, Travancore, Kashmir, etc, devote considerable 
attention to the efiSoiency of administration, more or less 
on modern lines.’ They, give active helpito industries and 
all schemes of econojnio upliffci They maintain health and 
public works departments, among so many other depart- 
ments, to provide amenities to -their subjects. They take 
stops to develop the finaDCial resources, agriculture,' and 
induBtries, means of communcation and transport, land 
revenue syetemi irrigation workB/efco. With the general 
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awakening in India, most o£ the States have also realised 
the necessity of doing something to improve tl:e general 
condition' -of their subjects. But their present, efforts,, 
though commendable, are yet too little to give relief to the. 
people ivho are living under medieval condit ons. 

The bigger States have direct relatione with the Govern-; 
ment of India, in each of which there is a resident to 
aot as the link between the Paramount Power and the 
state. But for smaller States there have been formed 
agencies, consisting of States situated in one locality, o. g., 
Central India States, Eajputan States, Kathiawar States, 
and the like. For each Agency there is an Agent to the 
Governor-General, who is to exorcise in relation to the 
States under him the duties, in accordance with the orders 
received from the Governor-General, in respect of which 
the British Government has sur.erain power over the States. 
Some States pay tribute in money to the Government of 
India either in consideration of the defence guaranteed to 
oho States by the Paramount Power, or in recognition of 
the latter’s suzerainty. , 

The Political Dopirtmcut of the Government of India 
deals with the States in regard to all matters in which 
they have relations with Crown. This department issues 
instructions to the political officers in the States, or the 
residents or Agents to the Governor-General, in all matters 
in which they have to advise the rulers of the States, 

• The Indian States are under obligations not to enter into 
relations with foreign powers or with each other, and 
the autority of their mlors does not extend outside 
their own territories. In all foreign mattert the Para, 
mount Power acts on behalf of the States; whMany sebjecta 
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*of any State go outside India they are expected' to be under 
the authority of the Government which issues them pass- 
ports and secures them protection, just as to the British 
Itidians. All disputes arising between two or more States 
are referred to the Paramount Power for decision. The 
Indian States which maintain armed or military forces 
have to adopt all regulations regarding their equipment, 
discipline and general order, issued by the Government 
of India. 

The extent of authority which the British Government, 
as Paramount Power, may exercise over the Indian States 
is not Subject to any involuntary restraints. It has 
assumed general responsibility for the internal peace and 
order, and satisfactory administration of the States. In 
the exercise of this power it has several times gone to the 
extent of deposing the rulars or curtailing their authority. 
The States are required to render all help, in subordinate 
cooperation, to the Paramount Power to resist all foreign 
aggression or to maintain internal order. All British 
subjects or foreign nationals living within the territories 
of the States are under direct authority and control of the 
British Government which enjoys rights of extra-territo- 
riality in this regard. 

In return for these obligations and as oonterpart to the 
restrictions imposed upon the States, the latter enjoy 
protection from external attacks or internal rebellions, 
-guaranteed by the British Government They have free- 
dom of trade, even to the extent of maintaining customs 
duties, Bubjeot, in the case of maritime States, to certain 
restrictions. Their subjects enjoy the right to enter public 
^rvices in British India. Generally speeking, . the States 
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■enjoy conBiderable degree oi autonomy in their internal 
•administration. 

The Chamber of Princes,— Before the introduction of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms of 1919j in India, the 
■States lived in perfect isolation from each other. Evonmattors 
common to all or many of them used to bo decided by the 
Paramount Power, either without having any consultations 
with them or by holding of small conforonoea of the States 
•concerned. But on the recommendation of Mr, Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford, the Chamber of Princes, of Narcndra 
Mandal as it is sometimes called, wus established ‘‘with a 
•view both of securing the eTipression of their collective 
opinion and of providing oppor tun {ties for counsel and 
consultation in matters of common concern to India as a 
whole ’, and in matters in which the States ate commonly 
intoroeted. 

The Chamber of Princes was sot up, on February 
S, 1921, by a Eoyal Proclamation. The inauguration 
ceremony was performed by the Duke of Connaught, on 
behalf of His Majesty the King-Emperor whoso Proclama- 
tion road on that occasion stated. “In my former Procla- 
mation I repeated the assurance, given on many occassions 
by my Eoyal predecessors and Myself, of my determination 
over to maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights, and 
dignities of the Princes of India. Tlio Princes may rest 
assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable,” 

The Chamber consi-ts of the Eulers of States ( lOR in 
number ) who are in their own right members thereof, 
and 12 representatives of other States who elect them 
yearly by a group system. The Viceroy is the President cf 
the Chember, and all agci da for its meeting has to receive 
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The States and the Federation:. —The physical situa- 
tion of the Sbates, their cnlbnre, their economic interest 
ano their political status are such as to combine their 
destiny with that of British India. All movements in the 
one are sure to have their repercussions in the other. In 
this age of inoreasing interoationlism and interdependence 
of nations the States can no longer remain unaffected by 
the political movements in British India. Kealising.the* 
force of thepo factors, the Indian Princes who were 
invitfd to the first Round Table Conference in Lendon* 
{ 1930 ), decided to consider fa7ourabIy the proposal of 
entering an All India Federation. They had already been 
assured by Lord Irwin, in June 1929 of the protection of 
their rights, when he said : “I make on secret of my view 
that in any proposals that may be made it is essential, 
on every ground of policy and equity, to carry the free 
assent of the Ruling PrinoeB of India, and that any 
suggestion that the treaty rights which the Princes are- 
acocusbomed to regard as eacropanot, can be light ly- set 
aside is only calculated to postpone the solution that 
we seek ** 

The princes, therefore, attended the other two sessions 
of the Round Table CoriUrenca, held in London in 1931-32, 
and contributed to tlie discu-ieionB rognrding the future of 
IiHia ns n Fed'ratirn, They, however, made cortain^ 
stipulab'onp resnrding the»r joining tlie Ff-denition. Tfiey 
made it clear that they wruld enter tlie Feder-winn only if 
(l) roil rcBpons'hility ip given to the Fedor. 1 1 Gnv?rrniont, 
t. they would not bo a partv to a Foderatirn 'vjthoub 
real powers; (2) their rightp prenred to tliern and* r fhoir 
Utavug^eanadsand engftgemontfl are not in any wayiiffoctod 
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except in so far as they willingly transfer to the cotrd of the 
Federation each subjects as they consider to bo of federal 
importance; (3) they* enter the Federation of their free 
will, and on seeing the real picture of the Federation; 
(4) their sovereignty in internal matters not assigned to 
the Federation remains unimpaired; and (6, in all matters 
in which they have direct relations with the Crown, vis., 
succession to throne, maladministration, etc , tlicy will 
continue to have direct reIiit.ion6 wi'.h the Crown and not 
with the Federation afeer tlio latter has been established. 

The Government of India Act 1935 contains provisions 
for the establishment of the All India Federation, The 
States were given time to consider the proposal of their 
entering the Federation. Wo may discuss hero the posi- 
tion of the Federated States ( those States that consent to 
join the Federation) and of those that remain out of it, in 
the light of the Act. 

Tlio Federation will come into existence when States, 
the population of which is at least half the total population 
of all S’utes, and wlion States who are entitled to not less 
than half the seats nlloitod to the States in the Council of 
State are porpared to join it. 

The Ruler of n Sta’^o that acernes to (he F' deration 
shall execute an Ins'rumeni of Accfjsim ( to be accepted 
by Ilia Majesty), wlioroby the Ruler ‘or hiniFoIf liih heirs 
at d successors “declares that lie r.ccedfi to the Fideraticn 
as estnblislicd Under iliis .^ct. with ll e intent that riis 
ilajeaiy the King, tlio G Viriu r-Gci eral of India, the 
Fcdtiut Legisliuure, tlie Fedtr->1 C, urt and any otlitr 
Fe-ieial au'ln riiy t s^al:l!^!n^l for the puriiOEc? of th.e Rede- 
ralicu shall, b> vir.ue i>i his Insti umtr.t of .^.«C££:C!:» bo'. 
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■'irabjectiJalwayB to the terms thereof, and for the purposes 
'only of thaEederation, exercise in relation to hie State 
such functions' as may be vested in them by and under, this 
, Act**,, and also ^‘assumes the obligation of ensuring . that 
^ue efifeob is given within his State to the provisions of 
this Act BO far as they are applicable therein by virtue of 
his Instrument of Accession,” 

The Instrument of Accession will mention the subjects 
in relation to which the Euler transfers his authority to 
the Federation for Federal purposes; thus the conditions 
■of Federating may differ from State to State. A Euler 

■ may also sign a supplementary Instrument of Aooession 

■ to transfer more subjects to the authority of.- the 

Federation, i. to extend the scope of the Federal 

-Govertanaent ■ in his State. After an Instrument ;of 

.lAccesfiion.bas been accepted by His Majesty and the State 
concerned has joined the Federation, the Instrument will 
Jbe binding upon all law courts, and none of its provisions 
would be called , into question. The subjects in relation to 
,;which a State may federate are mentioned in list I to the 
^ Seventh Schednle to the Act, but the Euler of a federating 
State may lay down limibatirns in his Instrument of 
Accession governing the extent to which his State 
federates* 

s In any federation the principle governing the powers of 
the federating units and the federal government is that all 
the lederating units enjoy the same powers arid are subject 
to the came limitations, but the Indian Federation makes 
a great departure against the strict principles of federa- 
lism, in two ways with regard to this division of flowers. 
Firstly, the States are given a privileged position as 
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against British Indian Provinces; the former are allovrcd 
to choose of their free ^vill tho matters in vrhich they 
^vouId federate while the Province have to bo under 
the federal government's authority* in all matters laid 
down in tho Act, Secondly, even amongst the States, tho 
Act allows divergences, leaving each State free to choose 
its own conditions, i. c., it permits inequality among tho 
States thomsolves with regard to tho extent to which they 
transfer their powers to the Federation. 

Blsowhoro, in federations, the principle governing 
tho allocation of seats in tho federal legislature generally 
is that in tho lower house the units get representation on 
population basis, and in the upper house all of them get 
equal representation. But in tho AH India Federation, 
the States got one-third representation in tho Federal 
Assembly (Lower House) for only one.fourth of the 
population. No doubt it is impoesiblo to allot equal 
number of seals to every federating unit in tho Federal 
Council of State on account of tho number of States, their 
varying si^os and population, and also the diCforonces in 
tho Provinces still tho proportion of the States* Represen- 
tation (i.c. 40 percent) in tho Upper House is too high. 

The bigger States are given direct and individual 
representation in the Federal Legislature, while the^ 
smaller ones are given representation on greup bufif ar 
mentioned in the First Schedule to the Act. 

Tho principlo of federalism is that a federaticn ic a 
dcmrcratic state recognising tho direct authority rf the 
federal government ever tho citirens c; the unhs, but in the 
Indium Federation thcro is no sucli thing ihe direct nutlic- 
ritv cf the Federaticn over the subject? :n the Pehr..t 1 



CHAPTER XIV 

India’s International Status 

As a Complete Dependency. — After the loss of her 
independence and the consequent esbablishtnent of the rule of 
the East India Company, India was reduced to a position of 
a complete dependency of England, The emperialistio 
policy pursued by the successive Govern ors*General, from 
Warren Hastings down to Dalbousie, reduced even the 
Indian Eulers of the States to a position of subordinate 
allies of the British. Even though the Queen’s Proolama- 
tion of 1858, transferring the Government of India form 
the Company to the Crown, held out hopes and made 
definite promise, of equal treatment of all subjects of Her 
Majesty, whether of British or of Indian birth, yet in 
practice Indians felt the pinch of being slaves in their land 
of birth. This feeling became all the more painful on 
account of the richest heritage of Indians in their ancient 
civilisation, a fact admitted by liberal and far-sighted 
British statesmen who said that ‘at a time when the ancient 
Britons were no better than savages, India was at the 
zenith of her highest culture,* 

Greater contact with Britishers, and particularly the 
spread of English education, revived in the Indian mind 
the aspirations of gaining back what India had lost into 
foreign hand. The teachings of some of her great sons 
accelerated the movement. The British Government, not 
unmindful of the new spirit visible among the educated 
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olasees in India, foresaw the necessity of granting some 
moasure of authority to Indiana. A beginning was made 
'by the establishment of municipal and distritct boards. 
Later, the Counoiles were enlarged and representation of 
Indians increased, Even the Morley-Minto Betorms were 
meant only fo give some opportunity to Indians to have a ‘ 
share in the system of government of their country. But 
the exclusion of Indiians form all high and responsible 
posts under the Crown was only a reminder of India being 
a complete dependency of the British Crown. She was 
considered the richest and the most precious jewel in that 
Crown. British possession of India was looked upon by 
Britishers as the real cause of British supremacy in the 
world. 

Towards Responsible Government,— The denial 
of responsible government to India was often justified on 
the ground of unfitness of Indians for self-governing 
institutions. The prosouce of British rule was justified on 
the ground of trusteeship of a nation divided hopelessly hy 
conllicting races and communities' and its wealnioss to 
govern itself. The out break of the Great War in Europe, 
in 1914, gave India an opportunity of making a serious 
demand for self-government. England had entered the 
War, and India was asked to give her fullest support r.nd 
help, in order to prevent a weaker nation (Belgium! being 
made a prey of the greater might of Germany, and to 
uphold the sanctity of international treaties. Indi.ans 
raUied to the cause, made sacrifices appreciated hy 
all in England and elsewhere, atid won for the 
aUiod cause the success it th.en deserved. The Pcac-j 
Treaty wa« signed and L'.dia was allr've’ to r.vTit: 
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her signature in bar own right?, though not by any repre- 
sentative of the Indians, 

Yet it marked a change. Already on August 20, 1917, His 
Majesty’s Government had made an important pronounce- 
ment promising to India the grant of responsible government 
by a successive stages* The first instalmeut came in 1919, 
though it satisfied no party in India. However, it was r 
definite recognition of her changed status and position. 
Meanwhile tbo self-governing dominions in the British 
Empire had successfully obtained a position of greater 
autonomy within the Empire. They as well as India 
became original members of the League of Nations. India 
was also allowed to be represented at the Imperial Con- 
ferences from which she had been excluded upto 1915. 
Her right of reciprocity of treatment with the Dominions 
was definitely recognised; it was a very Eubstantinl gain 
in view of the fact that Indians in other parts of the British 
Empire were badly treated, particularly in the Union of 
South Africa. Though granted such rights of almost 
e(|uah’ty in the fiifcornafeional field, India did not become a 
mistress in hei' ovvn homo. As a natural reeuld of this, 
the world did not accord to Indians the same troatmont 
as it accords to citizens of a free and self-governing country. 
Times out of number British Sovereigns and statesmen 
gave, and repeated, pledges of putting India on a basis of 
porfeef rqu-vfity with the other self-governing Dommions, 
but no active stepq h:ih so far been taken to accord to India 

this' status. 

The sfatute of Wostminister, 1931, defined the term 
Drvrninion Status’ and clarified the International posi- 
tirri \thich tbo Doujiniouns came to occupy in the interna* 
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tional affairs. It gave the Dominions the right to amend 
their own constitution and to make laws in contravention 
ot the laws of the British Parliament. And though Mr. 
Wedgwood Bonn, the Secretary of State for India in the 
Labour Government, had said that already international 
field there was ‘dominion status in action’ in the case of 
India, her right to enjoy the same amount of freedom as 
is enjoyed by the Dominions was not recogniEod- And 
when the Statue of Westminster was being passed , it was 
made clear in the British Parliament that it would not 
apply to India. The situation became really perplexing to 
British statesmen, for nil their promises to grant India 
the same status as enjoyed by the Dominions were made 
before the Statute of Westminister was made. Even Bonn 
had not foreseen the implications to which his phrase ‘domi* 
niou status in action* would become subject after 1981. 

Tho denial to India of status cf equality with the Domi- 
nions has only aggravated the demand of tho extremists 
in India who now openly demand immediate independence 
for*India outside tho British Empire. It is no doubt true 
that India is now no longer the weak nation it was consi- 
dered to bo formerly, therefore a change in Britiin'c 
outlook is needed in tho treatment of India as a- member 
of tho British Commonwealtli, 

Indi.a in a International Affairs. — To a prrgc.'^siveiy 
increasing extent India’s status in t'.'C world is being 
recognised as one of equality with tiio Dominior-r-.* Inf-de 
tho Empire tho question of trade between the n.-embrre ha-s 
of late become of great importance. Tho signin’ of the 
Ottawa Pact, and its subsequent rapudiation cr c.'.ncd!r.t’o:; 
by India, .as a resnt of vote in tho Legislative .Assembly cf 
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India, is a case in point. World forces are moving so fast 
that no amonnt of legal wisdom io relegate India to a 
position of virtual dependency of Britain, and to deny to 
her the status of an equal partner in the Commonwealth 
•will be of any practical value. 

The Government of India Act 193o empowers the 
Governor-General to exercise his epecial powers in regard 
to external relations with all countries except the territo- 
ries within the Empire, This means that as soon as the 
Bubjeots of defence and external affairs nre also transferred 
to the control of the Indian Federation, if and when it is 
established, the Governor-General will automatically lose 
his special responsibility in external affairs. He will 
occupy the same position as a constitutional head of the 
government as the Governor-G'Jneral of any other self- 
governing Dominion. 

Meanwhile, in regard to the jjoeition of India in such 
international bodies as the League of Nations or the 
International Labour OlBce, tiiere is in theory nml to a 
great extent in practice, a status of equality with other 
nations. This will undoubtedly have great bearing upon 
her position inside the Empire of which she is alleged to 
be a willing and equal partner. 

India and the ‘League of Nations,— The Lfjaguo of 
Nations is a League of all the Rolf-govorning states or 
dominions which have accepted its mcniborship. Para. 2 
of the Article ] of the Government siys that any fully 
pelf-govcrning dominion, state or* colony may become h 
member of the League if it'^ admission is s greed to by two- 
thirds cf the Aesombly, provided that it nlmll give offec- 
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tivo guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its 
international obligations and shall accept such regulations 
. as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its 
military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

•Tudgod in the light of this paragraph India is not 
entitled to tlio membership of the League of Nations 
because she is not a self-governing state or dominion, 
but under paragraph one of the Article, there wore certain 
original members of the League which includsd all those 
state that were signatories to the Treaty of Versailles .and 
as India was allowed to aflix her signature to the Treaty in 
lier own right, she became an orginul member of the 
League. It is very important, thoroforo, for India to 
have acq,ui red a position of international equality with all 
other nations even if she be not a fully self-governing 
fit.ato. India has been sending three representatives to the 
sessions of the League Assembly, who, in the beginning, 
whore led by the Secretary of State for India, hut there- 
after, on an insistant demand by the Indian jiaopio that 
their delegation must bo led by an Indian, an Indian 
has boon loading this delegation. India has contributed 
very materially to the objects of the Assembly on many 
important international questions that have come before 
■the League. It is very disappointing boro to note that sj 
far India has not yet been given even a non-permancnt 
'Scat on the Council of the League. But for this t!u 
League is not blame. It was, however, a liopeful sign cf 
<ho Umca that H. H. the .^ghn Klian bad presided ever the 
Ij?ngao Asseiably in the session of September 1P37. 

India is also a member of •.h-;- i’.iteruaticr. al Lebcur 
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Office, and has been included as one of the 8 states- 
whcse industrial nterests have been specially recognised 
by the Labour Office. She is, therefore, entitled to a 
permanent seat on the Governing Body of ' the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. In all International Labour Con- 
ferences Indian delegation has been making its voice felt, 
and most of the decisions of these Conferences have been 
ratified by India, much to the advantage of the workers 
and labourers in this country. Even an ordinary railway 
employee would, if you ask him this question as to why hie 
hours of work have been curtailed now as compared with 
the previous practice, immediately tell you that it is due to 
the Geneva Convention* He may not be able to tell you 
the full implications and details of the Convention bift he 
would certainly natne the Geneva Convention. That is 
how Indian Labourers and workers have been benefited by 
India’s momborship of an International Body. 

Important Indians have attended the meetings of the 
League Assembly or of the International Labour Office in 
their ci.pacity as members of the Indian delegation. Most 
important of the names are His Highness the Agha Khan, 
The Bt. Hon’blo Srinivas Shastri Sir AH Imam, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Ayer, Sir ^lohd. Habibnllah, Mr.S.M. Bapna, 
Sir y. T. Krishnamaoharya, Lala Lajpat Rai, Diwan 
Chiinan Lai and Sir Purshottam Das Thakur Das. 

India contributes to the League Budget about 11 lacs 
of rupees per yop.r, a very small sum when compared with 
her annual military expenditure which ^ in peace times 
comcB to about 45 crores. The Liaguo of Nations has 
opened in India a Bureau at Now Delhi in order to 
popularise the IjCaguo idoals and to answer queries in 
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regard to the work the League has been doing. There rs 
also an Indian branch of the International Labour Office- 
nt New Delhi. This’^is concerned with the work that is 
being done by the International Labour Office for the 
benefit of the labourers of the world. On tboso two 
offices a part of India's contribution to the League Budget 
is spent. Besides, there are a few Indians in the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations one of whom is also in the 
Political Section. It is true in the League Secretariat the 
number of Indians has been very small but it is hoped that 
in future when the League is reorganised, India which lias 
BO far been under-represented would get special consi- 
deration. The most important work of the league in 
which India takes special interest, and ought to take 
special interest in view of her special culture, is the 
International Intellectual Co-oporation. The most impor- 
tant work of this section is to bring about iiiiellectual 
co-operation between various countries of the world, 
because, as wo all know, thoughts precede action. If our 
thoughts are such as to emphasise the value of understand- 
ing between difToront peoples of the world, they would 
profoundly influence our action and wo would not act 
in a way which might prejudice the peace of tho world. 
The basic principle of India’s cnlhiro that tliero ought to 
reign supremo peace in tho world, whether in tho air or on 
tho land or on the waters, or in medicine or in food, that 
is in every concoh^ablo place, will be fulfilled by her aking 
interest in tho League and thereby contributing her 
share in the c{^tal>ltshmGnt ' of world pe.*ice. Sh« 
would thus bo provino true to her ancient culture. 
Her noblest sons like Asoka and Akbar, had mlwAvi 
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thought of establishing country-wide peace and thereafter 
universal peace; modern India would be adding a contribu* 
tioD to the ideals of those greatest sons of hers by strongly 
advocating and supporting an international body of the 
type of the League of Nations This would nsauradly raise 
her international status in due course. * 

The social and humanitarian activities of the League 
have been of particular advantage to India. The Malaria 
Commission as well an the Committee * appointed by the 
League to investigate into the evils of illicit traffic in wo* 
men and children had visited India. India is a victim to 
both these evils and the reports of committees have proved 
very valuable in preventing malaria in this country as well 
as in reducing very materially Uio volume of illicit traffic 
in women and children. The Loasuo had established a 
Bureau at Singapore; it transmitted every day by means of 
wireless usefull information nboub any epidemic or sick- 
ness on board the steamors that jjassed through Singapore 
and called at Asiatic ports. This liolped to check the 
spread or import of dangerous npicicmics. Thus people 
wore kept free from possible fields of dangers. 

Every body knows liow opium eating and use of other 
dangerous and poisonous intoxicants ndverfloly affoot the 
health of people. The League of Nations has been taking 
*ipecia1 fitep^ to stop tlie cultivation of opium except for 
hare necessitieR for medicinal jMir])r;ros, and India by be- 
ceming a sinnatory to the opium convention has stopped 
♦he cultivation beyond vrliat is required strictly for medi- 
rrraf pur(n<rr, Jn Miir way she is helping to wipe out 
Ih' *)7it opium catinr. particularly in a country 
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like China which was a victim totthis evil. 

In the economic field also India can gain very much by 
working in co-operationi'with other nations through an 
international machinery, and develop her industries by 
signing conventions or commercial treaties witli those 
countries with which she ha6_a large volume of trade. 

Every Indian hasl’iv^duty to his family. He is born in 
it, and is, therefore, l)ound with its prosperitj'. After his 
family comes his village, in the prcgioss of which ho feels 
interested. After 'the village, as his circle of sympathies 
and duties increases, be looks to his Taluka or district, 
after that to hie province and then to his countey, and 
ultimately to that biggest orgaui^cstion of humanity which 
is called the world . It is only through an international 
League that an Indian can discharge efficiently his duty to 
the human race. There are very low at present who know 
the value of international co*operation and how it can be 
used as an instrument of peace in the world. Therefore, 
efforts should bo made to impress upon the minds of stu- 
dents the usefulness of international organisations. Stu- 
douta are the most* proper vehicle for disseminating such 
useful ideas to the people in general. It is they whoso 
opiniona and views will influence the future generation. 
Small study circles should bo organised in all big cities in 
India where people can meet and discuss the problems of 
India's international co-operation. The press will prove 
to be of great help in this work. If the important news- 
papers of India determine to make the League ideals known 
thrt.nghout the country, the task can bs dene quickly. 
Contact should fce OBtablishod with icTitifo eocDtrlCi 
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through ‘travels and correspondence. This vrill enable the 
younger generation to feel sympathy for people in other 
lands, and their outlook of life will become international 
in preference to provincial or even national. Movements 
like the Boy Scouts and Eed Cross Societies, which aim at 
service of humanity in general without any distinction of 
humanity in general without any distinction of race or 
nationality, should be encouraged to create fellow-feeling. 
Our teachers and students should be helped by the Govern- 
ment, in small batches, to visit centres of learning in other, 
countries. This will enable us to understand the culture of 
those countries much better than we do now through books 
alone. And this correct understanding will avoid further 
misunderstandings. It is true that Dr. Eabindra Nath 
Tagore’s noble institution, the Vishwa Bharati at Bolpur, 
is an international university" where teaohorB from several 
foreign countries are teaching, but one such institution is 
merely a drop in the ocean. Many more of its kind should 
bo started. 

Literature dealing with brotherhood of man and 
hotrod for war should bo produced. In short, all poasiblo 
measures should bo adopted to popularios world peace 
ideas. Tlion and then alone India can understand the 
UfiofulnoSB of the League ideals and use them frr h^r g^^od 
and ultimately for the good of humanity. This is a noble 
aim for wliich many of ablest sons worked Jn the past, 

TtiOR will India att ain her real status of cqnaUtv ^ Hh 
ether nations of the world, and not by merely r.^ma'/iing 
oenfioed to activitici within her bordcrr> 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the international status of India as a 
member of the League of Nations. How does India gain 
from her membership of the League ? 

2. Enumerate the benefits India has received by being 
a member of the League of Nations. 

3. What duties and rights does India's mombersbip 
of the League of Nations involve ? 
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